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DON JOHN, OR THE FEAST OF 
THE STATUE 

(A COMEDY) 


* 831 



Don John, oy The Feast of the Statue, a Comedy of Five Acts 
in Prose, acted at Paris at the Theatre of the Palace - Royal, 
15 February, 1665. 

It was not by his own choice, that Moliere wrote upon the subject 
of Don John, or The Feast of the Statue. The Italians, who borrowed 
it from the Spanish, had brought it upon their stage in France with 
vast success. A villain odious for his crimes and hypocrisy, the 
silly miracle of a moving and speaking statue, and the extravagant 
scene of Hell did not disgust the vulgar, who are ahvays fond of 
wonders. 

In 1660, De Villiers, a comedian of the Hotel de Bourgogne, acted it 
in verse, and Moliere performed it in prose in 1665. Wis company, 
who had set him upon this work, were sufficiently punished for 
their bad choice by the little success it met with; which might be 
occasioned, perhaps, either by the prejudice which reigned then 
against comedies of five acts written in prose, being stronger than the 
spirit of whim, which had drawn the public in crowds to the Italians, 
and to the Hotel de Bourgogne; or else by their being offended with 
some hazardous passages in it, which the author suppressed the 
second time of its being acted. 

A company which was formed in 1673, out of that of the Marais, 
and that of the Palace-Royal, which were both broke, acted Moliere’s 
Feast of the Statue, which Thomas Corneille had turned into verse 
at the Hotel de Guenegaud in 1677, under which form it drew a 
prodigious concourse of spectators, and 'tis that alone which is 
played at present. 


actors 


Don John, son to Don Lruis. 
Elvira, rt-ife to Don John. 

GusvaN, gentleman-nskfr to Eh ir t- 

Don Carlos. ) irotkeri to Eh tr,!. 
Don Alonzo, *' 

Don Lewis, falhrr to Don John. 
Francisco, a poor mon. 

ChaRLOTTA, f^funtty-^rls. 

Mathvrina, > 

Pierrot, a country -Jeiion:. 

The Statl^ of the Governor. 

SOANARKL. \ rx t L. 

ViOLETTE. Lackeys to Don John. 

Raootin. ) 

Mr. Dimanche. a trademan. 
Ram£e. a bully. 

Ghost. 


Scene: Sic»*v. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Sganarel, Gusman, 

Sganarel. [With a lohacco-box in his hand.] Whatever 
Aristotle and the whole body of philosophers may say, there’s 
nothing comparable to tobacco; Tis the reigning passion of 
your better sort of people, and he who lives without tobacco, 
deserves not to live; it not only exhilarates and purges human 
brains; but it also trains the mind to virtue, and by this one 
learns to become well-bred. Don’t you see plainly, from the 
time one takes it, in what an obliging manner one uses it with 
all the world, and how one is delighted to give it to right and 
left wherever one comes? one doesn’t even stay to be asked for 
it, but prevents people’s wishes: so true it is, that tobacco 
inspires all who take it with sentiments of honour and virtue. 
But enough of this matter; let us resume our discourse a little. 
So that, dear Gusman, Donna Elvira your mistress, being 
surprised at our departure, is come after us. And that heart 
of hers, which my master has touched a little too home, cannot 
subsist, you say, without coming here in search of him? 
Wouldst thou ha’ me, under the rose, tell thee my thoughts? 
I fear she’ll be ill-requited for her love, that her journey to this 
city will produce little fruit, and that you’d been just as much 
gainers had you never stirred off the spot. 

Gusman, ^d prithee, Sganarel, tell me what reason can 
inspire thee with so ill-boding a fear? Has thy master opened 
to thee his heart upon this head; and did he tell thee his coldness 
to us had obliged him to depart? 

Sganarel. Not at all, but upon view of the premises, I know 
pretty near the course of things; and without his having said 
a word to me, I durst almost lay a wager the matter tends that 
way. I may perhaps be mistaken, but upon such like subjects 
experience has given me great lights. 

Gusman. What! should this unforeseen departure be a piece 
of infidelity in Don John? Could he do this injury to the chaste 
love of Elvira? 
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Heaven must some of these days crush him; that I had much 
better be with the devil than with him, and that he makes me 
witness of such horrible things, that I could wish he were already 
I don’t know where; but a great lord, a wicked man, is a terrible 
thing; I must be faithful to him in spite of me; fear in me does 
the office of zeal, bridles my sentiments, and forces me very 
often to applaud what my mind detests. See there he comes 
to take a turn in the palace; let us part. Harkee however, I 
have trusted you very frankly with this secret, and it has 
slipped me a httle too quick; but should anything of it happen 
to reach his ears, I shall say flatly you lied. 

Scene II 

Don JohUj SganareL 

Don John. What man was that there talking to thee ? He 
has a good deal of the air, I think, of honest Gusman who 
belongs to Elvira. 

SganareL Tis something very like it. 

Don John. What! is it h^e.^ 

SganareL The very man. 

Don John. And how long has he been in this city? 

SganareL Since last night. 

Don John. And what subject brings him here? 

SganareL I fancy you can judge well enough what disturbs 
him. 

Don John. Our departure without doubt. 

SganareL The honest man is quite mortified, and asked me 
the reason of it. 

Don John. And what answer did you make him? 

SganareL That you had said nothing of it to me. 

Don John. But prithee, what dost think of it, what dost 
thee imagine of this affair? 

SganareL I? I believe, without wronging you, that you 
have some new amour in your head. 

Don John. Dost think so? 

SganareL Yes. 

Don John. Faith, thou’rt not mistaken, and I must own 
to thee, that another object has chased Elvira from my thoughts. 

SganareL Oh! lack-a-day, I have Don John at fingers’ 
ends, and know your heart to be the greatest rambler in the 
world; ’tis pleased to run from chains to chains, and never loves 
to rest in one place. 
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delightful as to triumph over the resistance of a beauty. I 
have the ambition of conquerors, in this case, who fly perpetually 
from victory to victory, and never can resolve to set bounds 
to their wishes. There's nothing can resist the impetuosity of 
my desires; I find I've a heart to be in love with all the world, 
and like Alexander, I could wish there were other worlds, that 
I might carry my amorous conquests thither. 

SganareL Od's my life, how you rattle! It seems as if you 
had this by heart, and you talk for all the world as if 'twere 
in print. 

Don John, What hast thou to say to this? 

Sga7iarel. Troth, I have to say-1 don't know what to 

say; you turn things in such a manner that you seem to be in 
the right, and yet 'tis certain you are not. I had the finest 
thoughts in the world, and your discourse has put 'em all out 
o' my head; let me alone; another time I'll commit all my 
reasons to writing, to dispute with you. 

Don John. You'll do right. 

SganareL But, sir, may it be within the permission you have 
given me, if I should tell you that I am something scandalised 
at the life you lead. 

Don John. How? what life is't I lead? 

SganareL A very good one. But, for example, to see you 
marry every month, as you do. 

Don John. Is there anything more agreeable? 

SganareL 'Tis true, I conceive this is very agreeable, and 
very diverting, and I should like it well enough, were there no 
harm in it; but, sir, to trifle thus with marriage, which- 

Don John, Go, go, 'tis an affair I shall easily rid myself of, 
without thy giving thyself any trouble about it. 

SganareL Troth, sir, this is scurvy jesting of yours. 

Don John. Soho! Mr. Blockhead. You know I've told you, 
I love none of your remonstrance-makers. 

SganareL Therefore I don't speak to you. Heaven forbid 
it. You know what you do; and if you are a libertine, you have 
your reasons; but there are certain little impertinent fellows in 
the world, who are so, without knowing why or wherefore, who 
set up for free-thinkers, because they think it becomes them; 
and had I a master of this kind. I'd tell him flatly to Iris face, 
Does it become you, little earth-worm, little shrimp as you are 
(I speak to the aforesaid master), does it become you, to set 
yourself to ridicule what all mankind revere. Think ye, because 
you are a man of quality, because you have a fair well-curled 
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in the right sense. There’s nothing in this world like making 
one’s self easy. 

Don John. Prepare therefore to go along with me. and do 
you yourself take care to bring all my arms, that— [5e£5 
Donna Elvira] Oh! most unlucky meeting. Traitor, thou 
didst not tell me she was here in person. 

Sganarel. Sir, you did not so much as ask me. 

Don John. _ Is she mad not to have changed her dress, and 
to come here in her riding habit ? 


Scene III 

Donna Elvira, Don John, Sganarel. 

Donna Elvira. Will you do me the favour, Don John, to 
please to know me, and may I hope at least, you will deign to 
turn your eyes this way? 

Don John. I confess t’ye, madam, that I am surprised, 
and that I did not expect you here. 

Donna Elvira. Yes, I see plainly you did not expect me 
here, and that you are in truth surprised, but in a quite different 
way from what I expected, and the manner in which you appear 
so, gives me a full persuasion of what I refused to believe. I 
admire at my simplicity, and the weakness of my heart, in 
doubting of that treachery, which so many appearances might 
have confimed me in. I was harmless enough, I confess, or 
rather foolish enough, to be willing to deceive myself, and to 
take pains to belie my eyes and my judgment. I sought for 
reasons to excuse to my passion that abatement of love I dis¬ 
covered in you; and I purposely forged a hundred just occasions 
for so hasty a departure, to justify the crime my reason accused 
you of. In vain was all that my just suspicions could daily 
say to me, I rejected their voice which represented you to me as 
a criminal, and I hearkened with pleasure to a thousand ridi¬ 
culous chimeras, which painted you to my heart as imiocent; 
but in short, this meeting permits me no longer to doubt, and' 
the look you received me with, informs me of much more'than 
I would ever have wished to have known. I shall be glad, never¬ 
theless, to hear from your own mouth the reasons for your 
departure. Pray, speak, Don John, let us see with what an air 
you can justify yourself. 

Don John. Madam, here is Sganarel knows why I came 
away. 
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came away to avoid you; not for the reasons that you may 
imagine, but through a pure motive of conscience, and because 
I could not think I could live any longer with you without sin. 
I have had some scruples, madam, and opened the eyes of my 
mind upon what I was a doing. I reflected that to marry you, 
I forced you from the cloister of a convent, that you have broke 
your vows which engaged you another way, and that Heaven 
is very jealous of these sort of things. I was seized with 
repentance, and dreaded the wrath of Heaven. I thought our 
marriage was only adultery in disguise, and that it would bring 
down some calamity upon us from above, and that, in short, I 
ought to endeavour to forget you, and to give you the oppor¬ 
tunity of returning to your former bonds. Would you, madam, 
oppose so holy a resolution, and have me, by retaining you, 
expose myself to the vengeance of Heaven? That by- 

Donna Elvira. Oh! abandoned villain; now do I know thee 
thoroughly, and to my misfortune I know thee when ^tis too 
late, and when this knowledge can only serve to make me 
desperate; but know, thy crime will not remain unpunished: 
and that that Heaven thou darest to mock, will revenge thy 
perfidy. 

Don John. Madam- 

Donna Elvira. Tis enough. I’ll hear no more, and I even 
accuse myself for having heard too much already. ’Tis a 
meanness too far to explain what tends to our disgrace, and 
upon such subjects a noble spirit should fix its resolution at 
the first word. Don’t expect I should exclaim against thee in 
reproaches and opprobrious language; no, no, I have no fury 
to spend in vain words, but all my heat is reserved for ven¬ 
geance. I tell it thee once more, that Heaven will punish thee, 
perfidious man, for the wrong thou dost me; and if thou hast 
nothing to fear from Heaven, at least fear the anger of an 
injured woman. 


Scene IV 
Don JoJifty Sganarel. 

Sganarel. [Aside^ If ever remorse could seize him- 

Don John. [After some pause.] Come along, let us think of 
the execution of our amorous enterprise. 

Sganarel. [Almie.] Oh! what an abominable master am I 
forced to serve I 
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Pierrot. Yumar me noa yumar, when won loves foulk, won 
awlas gi’s sum smaw inkling on’t. 

Charlotta. In short, I love thee as weell as I con, and if 
thau been’t content with that, thau mun e’en love sumbody elz. 

Pierrot. Why thear naw', didn’t I say soa? i’fakes, if yau 
lov’d me, yau would not say that. 

Charlotta, Why dun yaw pleague one so? 

Pierrot, Ookers, what harm doo I doo ye? I no’ but ask 
a little love 0’ ye. 

Charlotta. Weell, let won aloan then, and do not teaz me 
soa, happen it may cum aw at wonce, withaut thinking on’t. 

Pierrot. Shak bonds then, Charlotta. 

Charlotta. Weell, thear. [Gives him her hand. 

Pierrot. Promise me then, that yau’ll strive to love me moor. 

Charlotta. I’ll doo aw I con, but that mun cum of itsel 
Pierrot, is that the gentilmon? 

Pierrot. Yai, that’s he. 

Charlotta. Oh! lock-a-day, haw fine a is, and what pity’t 
had bin, if a’d bin drawn’d! 

Pierrot, I’se cum agean belive, I’se goa drink a mug to rease 
my spirits a little after my fatigue. 


Scene II 

Don John, Sganarel, Charlotta, at the farther part of the stage. 

Don John, We’ve missed our blow', Sganarel, and this sudden 
squall has o’er-set our sloop and our project; but to say the 
truth, the country-wench I have just parted with, repairs this 
misfortune, and I saw such charms in her, as have banished the 
vexation the ill success of our enterprise had given me. I'his 
heart must not escape me, and I have already made such a 
disposition that I shan’t sigh long in vain. 

Sganarel. I own, sir, you astonish me. We have scarce 
escaped the danger of death, and instead of thanking Heaven, 
for the compassion it has vouchsafed to have of us, you take 
pains afresh to draw down its vengeance by your usual w'hims, 
and your amours —[Seeing Don John look angry] Peace, rascal 
as you are, you don’t know what you talk of, and my master 
knows what he does. Come. 

Don John, [Spying Charlotta.] Hah! whence comes this 
other country-girl? Did you ever see anything prettier, and 
tell me, dost not think this as handsome as t’other? 
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better fortune; Heaven which very well knows this, has con¬ 
ducted me hither on purpose to prevent tliis match, and do 
justice to your charms: for in short, fair Charlotta, I love you 
with all my heart, and it shall be entirely your own fault if I 
don^t carry you off from this miserable place, and put you in 
the condition you deserve. This passion is indeed very sudden; 
but what then, ’tis an effect, Charlotta, of your great beauty, 
and one loves you as much in a quarter of an hour, as another 
in six months. 

Charlotta. In good truth, sir, I doan’t know haw to behave 
when you talk. What you say pleases me, and I should have 
the highest desire in the world to believe you; but Fve aw las 
been tould, that we must never believe the gentlemen, and that 
you courtiers are wheedlers, who mind nothing but to make 
fools of young women. 

Don John, I am none of those people. 

Sganarel. [Aside^ He scorns it. 

Charlotta, Look ye, sir, there's noa pleasure in being imposed 
upon, I am a poor country-wench, but I value honour above 
everything; I’d sooner choose to die than to lose my honour. 

Don John. Should I have a soul so wicked as to impose 
upon such a person as you, and be so base to debauch you? 
No, no. I’m too conscientious for that. I love you, Charlotta, 
in good earnest, and with honour: and to let you see I speak 
truth, assure yourself I have no other design but to marry 
you. Would you have a greater proof of it? Here am I ready, 
whenever you please, and I call this fellow to be witness of the 
promise I make you. 

Sganarel, No, no, never fear. He’ll marry you as much as 
you please. 

Don John. Ah! Charlotta, I plainly perceive you don’t as 
yet know me; you do me great wrong to judge of me by others; 
and if there are cheats in the world, people who mind nothing 
so much as to impose upon young women, you ought to take me 
out of the number, and never doubt the sincerity of my love; 
and besides, your beauty is a security for everything. Persons 
of your make are safe from all sort of fears; believe me, you have 
not the air of one who is to be imposed upon, and for my part, 
I protest I’d stab myself a thousand times to the heart, had I 
the least thought of betraying you. 

Charlotta, Marry, I doan’t know whether you speak truth 
or no; but you make one believe you. 

Dm John, You do me justice most certainly, when you 
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to beat foulk; is this the racompense yau make me for saving 
yau from being drawn’d? 

Charlotta. Doan’t be angry, Pierrot. 

Pierrot, I will be angry, and thau’rt a pitiful hussy, to let 
him wheedle thee. 

Charlotta. Oh! Pierrot, it isn’t as yau thinkn. This gentil- 
mon will marry me, and yau shouldn’t be in a passion. 

Pierrot. Haw? I’trath thaur’t promised to me. 

Charlotta. That makes noa matter, Pierrot, if yau lovn me, 
should ye nat be glad that I’m made a madam? 

Pierrot. Wauns, noa, I’se as soon see thee hanged, as see thee 
gi’n to another. 

Charlotta. Goa, goa, Pierrot, doan’t fret thyself; if I’m a 
madam, I’se gi’ thee sumthing, and thau shalt serve aur hause 
wi’ butter and cheese. 

Pierrot. S’blews, I’se newer sarve ye wi’ anything an yau 
would pay me twice as much. What, don yau mind what he 
says then? Mess, an I’d known that just naw, I’se ha’ ta’en 
greit ceare haw I had ta’en him aut 0’ th’ weter, and I’d ha’ 
gi’n him a good rap of th’ heid wi’ my oar. 

Don John. [Coming up to Pierrot, to strike him^ What’s 
that you say? 

Pierrot. [Getting behind Charlotta^ Wawns, I’se afraid o' 
noa mon. 

Don John. [Coming toivards him.] Let me come up with you. 

Pierrot. [Steps on other side of Charlotta.] I doan’t care what 
yau doo. 

Don John. [Running after Pierrot^ We shall try that. 

Pierrot. [Saving himself still behind Charlotta] I ’a seen mony 
a mon as good as yau. 

Don John. Hey! Hey! 

Sganarel. Fie, sir, let the poor rascal alone, ’tis pity to beat 
him. [Placing himself between him and Don John.] [To 
Pierrot] Harkee my honest lad, move off, and don’t talk 
to him. 

Pierrot. [Passing before Sganarel, and looking fierce at Don 
John.] I will talk to him. 

Don John. [Lifts up his hand to give Pierrot a bloiv, who ducks 
down his head, and Sganarel receives it] Aye, I shall teach ye. 

Sganarel. [Lookvig at Pierrot] Plague take the booby. 

Don John. [To Sganarel] That’s a reward for thy charity. 

Pierrot. I’George, I’se goa tell her aunt aw theas fine dooings. 
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Don John. [Aside to Mathurinai] I hold you a wager, she’ll 
tell ye that I’ve promised her marriage. 

Charlotta. I- 

Don John, [Aside to Charlotta] A wager with you that she 
stands to’t, that I’ve given my word to take her for a wife. 

Mathurina, Harkee, Charlotta, it’s nat right to meddle with 
other foulk’s bargains. 

Charlotta. It isn’t honest, Mathurina, to be jealous because 
the gentilmon talks to me. 

Mathurina. The gentilmon saw me ferst. 

Charlotta. If he saw thee ferst, he saw me second, and has 
promised to marry me. 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina] Well, didn’t I tell you so.^ 
Mathurina. [To Charlotta] Yer humble sarvant, it was me, 
and not yau he promised to marry. 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta] Didn’t I guess right 
Charlotta. Put yaur shams upon others, pray, not upon me, 
’twas me, I tell you. 

Mathurina. Yau joke with foulk; it was me, once more. 
Charlotta. Here’s the person can tell you, whether I’m in 
the right. 

Mathurina. Here’s the person can give me the lie, if I doan’t 
say true. 

Charlotta. Did yau really promise to marry her, sir.^^ 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta.] You jest, sure. 

Mathurina. Is’t true, sir, that yau’ve promised to be her 
husband } 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina] Could you have such a 
thought? 

Charlotta. Yau see she affirms it. 

Don John. [Aside to Charlotta.] Let her. 

Mathurina. Yau are witness haw she avers it. 

Don John. [Aside to Mathurina.] Let her aver it. 

Charlotta. No, no, we must know the truth. 

Mathurina. The matter mun be decided. 

Charlotta. Yes, Mathurina, I’d have the gentilmon to show 
yau yaur mistake. 

Mathurina. Yes, Charlotta, I’d have the gentilmon show 
haw yau’re baulked. 

Charlotta. Sir, please to decide the quarrel. 

Mathurina. Adjust our difference, sir. 

Charlotta. \To Mathurina^ Yau’ll see. 

Mathurina. [To Charlotta] Yau’ll see too. 
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not one who marries the whole sex, he's no knave; he has no 
design to deceive you, nor has he ever debauched any person. 
Oh! stay, here he is, ask him rather. 

Don John. [Looking at SganareL] Yes. 

Sganarel. Sir, as the world is full of scandal, I do things by 
way of prevention, and I was telling 'em that if anybody should 
say any harm of you, they should be sure not to believe him, 
and not fail to tell him he lied. 

Don John. Sganarel. 

Sganarel. [To Charlotta and Mathurina.] Yes, my master is 
a man of honour, I warrant him such. 

Don John. Hem! 

Sganarel. They're impertinent rascals. 


Scene VIII 

Don Jobij Ramee, Charlotta^ Mathurina^ Sganarel, 

Ramee. [Whispering Don John.] Sir, I come to give you 
notice, that 'tis not proper for you to be here. 

Don John. How so 

Ramee. Twelve men on horseback are in search of you, who 
will be here in a moment; I don't know by what means they can 
have followed you; but I've learnt this news from a country- 
fellow of whom they inquired, and to whom they described you. 
The affair presses, and the sooner you can go hence, the better 
'twill be. 

Don John. [To Charlotta and Mathurina.] A pressing affair 
obliges me to leave this place, but I desire you would remember 
the promise I made you, and depend upon't you shall hear from 
me before to-morrow evening. As the match is not equal, we 
must use stratagem; and dexterously to elude the mischief that 
pursues me. I’ll have Sganarel dress in my clothes, and I- 

Sganarel. A pretty jest, sir, to expose me to be killed in 
your clothes, and- 

Don John. Come, quick, I do you too much honour, and 
happy the serv'ant who can arrive at the glory of dying for 
his master. 

Sganarel Thank you for the honour. [Alone] Since 
death is in the case. Heaven grant me the favour not to be 
taken for another. 
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Sganarel What, don’t you believe in senna, nor cassia, nor 
emetic wine? 

Don John, And why would you have me believe in ’em? 

Sganarel You are of a very unbelieving temper. Yet for 
all this you know the emetic wine has made a great bustle of 
late. Its miracles have converted the most incredulous minds; 
and ’tis but three weeks ago, that I myself, who speak t’ye, 
saw a marvellous effect of it. 

Don John, What? 

Sganarel There was a man who had been in an agony for 
six days together, they knew not what more to prescribe to 
him, and none of the remedies took place; at last they took it 
into their heads to give him the emetic. 

Don John, He recovered, did he not? 

Sganarel No, he died. 

Don John, The effect is admirable. 

Sganarel Why, for six whole days he could not die, and 
that made him die at once. Would you have anything more 
efficacious? 

Don John, You’re right. 

Sganarel But let us drop physic, in which you’ve no belief, 
and talk of other things: for this habit gives me spirit, and 
I’m in the humour of disputing with you. You very well know 
that you allow me to dispute, and that you only forbid 
remonstrances. 

Don John, Well ? 

Sganarel I would know the bottom of your thoughts, and 
understand ye a little better than I do. Come, when will you 
put an end to your debaucheries, and lead the life of an honest 
man? 

Don John, [Lifts up his hand to strike him,] Hey! Mr. Block¬ 
head! you’re immediately at your remonstrances. 

Sganarel [Stepping back] S’heart, I am a blockhead indeed 
to concern myself about reasoning with you; do what you please, 
’tis a mighty matter to me whether you undo yourself or not, 
and whether- 

Don John, Peace. Let us mind our affair. Aren’t we out 
of our way ? Call that man there below us, and ask him the road. 
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killed my horse, and would have done as much for me, had it 
not been for your valour. 

Don John. Is your design to go towards town ? 

Don Carlos. Yes, but without going into it; my brother and 
I are obliged to keep in the country, on account of one of those 
troublesome affairs which oblige gentlemen to sacrifice them¬ 
selves and their families to the severity of their honour, since, 
in short, the most favourable success is always fatal, and if one 
doesn’t lose one’s life, one’s forced to quit the kingdom; and this 
is what I think the rank of a gentleman unhappy in, not to be 
able to secure himself by all the prudence and justice of his 
own conduct, from being subject by the laws of honour, to the 
unruliness of another man’s conduct, nor from having his life, 
repose and property depend on the freaks of the first audacious 
mscal who shall take it into his head to commit one of those 
injuries which an honest man must lose his life for. 

Don John. One has this advantage, that we make those run 
the sanie risk, and pass their time as ill, who take the fancy 
of injuring us out of mere wantonness. But were it a piece of 
indiscretion to ask what your affair may be? 

DonCarbs. The thing is not upon terms of making any 
longer a secret of it; and when an injury once breaks out, our 
honour does not oblige us to conceal our shame, but to blaze 
abroad our vengeance, and even to publish our intention. 
Therefore, sir, I shall not scruple telling you, that the offence 
we want to revenge is that of a sister seduced, and carried off 
from a convent, and that the author of this injury is Don John 
Tenorio, son of Don Lewis Tenorio. We’ve sought him for some 
days, and we pursued him this morning upon the report of a 
servant, who told us that he went out on horseback, and that 
he came along this way; but all our pains have been to no 
purpose, and we can’t discover what’s become of him. 

Don John. D’ye know this Don John, sir, whom you speak of? 

Don Carlos. No, I, for my part, don’t. I never saw him, and 
I have only heard him described by my brother; but fame says 
no great good of him, he is a man whose life_ 

Don John. Hold, sir, if you please, he is something of a 
fnend of mine, and ’twould be a kind of baseness in me, only 
to hear any ill spoken of him. ^ 

Dm Carbs. Ont of respect to you, sir, I shall say nothing 
of him, tis certainly the least thing I owe you, when you have 
saved my life, to forbear speaking before you of a person who 
IS your acquaintance, when I can speak nothing but ill of him; 
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vengeance? All the services the hand of an enemy may do us, 
are of no merit to engage our heart; and if we are to measure 
the obligation by the injury, your gratitude is in this case 
ridiculous; as honour is infinitely more precious than life, ’tis 
properly owing nothing, to owe one’s life to him who takes away 
our honour. 

Don Carlos. I know the difference, brother, that a gentle¬ 
man should always make ’twixt one and the other; and gratitude 
for the obligation does not efface in me the resentment for the 
injury; but permit me here to restore to him what he has lent 
me, let me acquit myself immediately, for the life I owe him, 
by a delay of our vengeance, and allow him the hberty of enjoying 
a few days, the fruit of his good office. 

Don Alonzo. No, no, to defer is to hazard revenge, and an 
opportunity of taking it may never return; Heaven now makes 
an offer of it, and ’tis our part to improve it. When honour is 
mortally wounded, one should not think of keeping any measures: 
and if you refuse to lend me your assistance in this action, you 
need only retire, and leave to my arm the glory of such a sacrifice. 

Don Carlos. Pray, brother- 

Don Alonzo. All this discourse is superfluous; he must die. 

Don Carlos. Hold, I say, brother, I won’t suffer an attempt 
upon his life; and I swear by Heaven I’ll defend him against 
any one whatsoever; I’ll make that life he has saved to be his 
defence; and if you make a pass at him, it must be through me. 

Don Alonzo. What, d’ye side with our enemy against me? 
And so far from being seized with the same transports that I 
feel at sight of him, d’ye discover sentiments of compassion 
for him? 

Don Carlos. Brother, let us show moderation in a lawful 
action, and not revenge our honour with that fury which you 
show. Let us wear a heart that we are masters of, and a valour 
that has^ nothing savage in it, and which proceeds by pure 
deliberation of our reason, not by the impulse of a blind rage. 
I won’t be in debt, brother, to my enemy, and I have an obli¬ 
gation to him, which I must quit before everything else. Our 
revenge will not be the less signal, for being deferred; on the 
contrary, it wffl receive advantage by it, and this opportunity 
we had of taking it, will make it appear more just in the eyes 
of all the world. 

Don Alonzo. 0 , the strange weakness and horrible blindness, 
to hazard in this manner the interests of our honour, for the 
ridiculous notion of a chimerical obligation! 
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Sganarel It would be easy for you to make all things quiet. 

Don John. Yes, but my passion for Elvira is worn out, and 
being engaged consists not with my humour; you know I love 
liberty in love, and can’t resolve to immure my heart in a 
prison. I have told thee twenty times, that I’ve a natural 
propensity to give way to whatever attracts me. My heart is 
the property of the fair in general; and they must take it by 

turn, and keep it as long as they can.-But what stately edifice 

is that I spy in the grove there? 

Sganarel. Don’t you know it? 

Don John. No, truly. 

Sganarel. Good, ’tis the tomb which the governor ordered 
to be built, when you killed him. 

Don John. Hoh! you’re right, I did not know that it was 
hereabouts. Everybody tells me wonders of this piece of work, 
as well as of the statue of the governor, and I have a mind to 
go see it. 

Sganarel. Don’t go there, sir. 

Don John. Why not? 

Sganarel. ’Tis not civil to visit a man you have killed. 

Don John. On the contrary, ’tis a visit I desire to pay him 
the compliment of, and which he ought to receive with a good 
grace, if he’s anything of a gentleman. Come, let’s go in. 

[The tomb opens, and discovers the Statue of the Governor. 

Sganarel. How fine that is! fine statues! fine marble! fine 
pillars! oh! how fine that is! What say you of it, sir? 

Don John. That the ambition of a dead man cannot possibly 
reach further: and what I think wonderful, is that a man who 
during his lifetime dispensed with an habitation plain enough, 
would have one so magnificent, when he has no longer occasion 
for it. 

Sganarel. Here’s the statue of the governor. 

Don John. Egad, he’s admirably set out there in the habit 
of a Roman emperor. 

Sganarel. Troth, sir, ’tis well made. He seems as if he were 
alive, and were going to speak. He casts such a look at us as 
would frighten me if I were quite alone, and I think he does 
not seem pleased at sight of us. 

Don John. He would be in the wrong, and it would be an 
unhandsome reception of the honour I do him. Ask him if 
he’ll come and sup with me. 

Sganarel. That’s a thing he has no occasion for, I believe. 

Don John. Ask him, I say. 
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Don John, Don'^t be surprised, if I inform myself of all the 
news of your whole family; for I interest myself very much in it. 

Mr. Dimanche. We are infinitely obliged to you, sir. I- 

Don John. [Holding out his hand.] Shake hands then, Mr. 
Dimanche, are you really a friend of mine? 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, I am your servant. 

Don John. Egad, I am yours with all my heart. 

Mr. Dimanche. You do me too much honour. I- 

Don John. There’s nothing I would not do for you. 

Mr. Dimanche. Sir, you are too good to me. 

Don John. And that without interest, believe me. 

Mr. Dimanche. I have not merited this favour, certainly; 
but, sir- 

Don John. Hoh! Come, Mr. Dimanche, will you sup with 
me, without ceremony? 

Mr. Dimanche. No, sir, I must return home immediately. 
I- 

Don John. [Rising up^ Here, a flambeau quick, to light 
Mr. Dimanche, and let four or five of my fellows take mus- 
quetoons to escort him. 

Mr. Dimanche. [Rising also]^ Sir, ’tis needless, I can go very 
well alone. But- [Sganarel quickly removes the chairs. 

Don John. How? I will have ’em escort you, and I have 
too much interest in your person; I’m your humble servant, and 
your debtor to boot. 

Mr. Dimanche. Ah! sir- 

Don John. ’Tis a matter I don’t conceal, and I tell it to all 
the world. 

Mr. Dimanche. If- 

Don John. Would you have me wait upon you back? 

Mr. Dimanche. Oh! sir, you jest. Sir- 

Don John. Embrace me then, pray; I desire you once more 
to rest persuaded that I am entirely yours, and that there’s 
nothing in the world I would not do to serve you. 


Scene IV 

Mr. Dimanche^ Sganarel. 

Sganarel. It must be owned, my master is a man who loves 
you much. 

Mr. Dimanche. ’Tis true; he pays me so many civilities, and 
so many compliments, that I can never ask him for money. 
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inconsiderate demands! I wished with unparalleled ardour 
for a son, and incessantly prayed for one with incredible trans¬ 
ports; and this son which I obtained by wearying Heaven with 
my prayers, is the plague and punishment even of that life, of 
wWch I thought he would be the joy and consolation. With 
what eye, in your opinion, d’ye think I can look on the 
multitude of unworthy actions whose scurvy appearance we 
have much ado to palliate in the eyes of the world, that con¬ 
tinued series of villainous affairs, which hourly reduce us to 
weary the goodness of our sovereign, and which have exhausted 
the merit of my services, and the credit of my friends? Oh! 
what baseness is yours! don’t you blush so little to deserve your 
birth? Have you any right, pray tell me, to be vain of it? 
And what have you done in the world to make you a gentleman? 
D’ye think it sufficient to bear the name and the arms of one, 
or that ’tis any honour to be sprung from noble blood when we 
live infamously? No, no; birth is nothing, where there’s no 
virtue. Therefore we have no share in the glory of our ancestors, 
any further than we exert ourselves to resemble them, and that 
splendour of their actions, which they throw upon us, lays an 
obligation upon us of doing the same honour to them, of following 
their steps, and by no means degenerating from their virtues, 
if we would be esteemed their true descendants. So that ’tis in 
vain that you descend from the ancestors from whom you spring, 
they disown you for their blood, and all the illustrious things 
they have done, give you no advantage; on the contrary, their 
lustre reflects upon you only to your dishonour and their glory 
is a torch which shows the infamy of your actions in the most 
glaring light to the eyes of the whole world. Know, in short, 
that a gentleman who lives ill, is a monster in nature, that 
virtue is the prime title to nobility, that I look much less upon 
the name we subscribe, than the actions that we perform, and 
that I should value more being the son of a porter, who was an 
honest man, than the son of a monarch who lived as you do. 

Don John. If you would sit down, sir, you’d talk more 
at your ease. 

Don Lewis. No, insolent wretch. I’ll neither sit down nor 
talk more, for I plainly see my words have no effect upon your 
mind; but know, unworthy son, that the paternal tenderness 
is by your actions driven to its last extremity, I shall, sooner 
than you think of, put a stop to your irregularities, prevent 
the vengeance of Heaven upon you, and by your punishment 
wash off the shame of having given you life. 
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Scene MI 
Don John, Sganarel. 

Don John. VTy, die as soon as you can, 'tis the best thing 
you can possibly do. Every one should have their turn, it 
makes me mad to see fathers hve as long as their children. 

[Throws hiniself down in his elbow-chair. 

Sganarel. Oh! sir, youTe to blame. 

Don John. [Rising up.] I to blame? 

Sganarel. [Trembling.] Sir- 

Don John. Am I to blame? 

Sgayiarel. Yes, sir, you're to blame for bearing what he said to 
vou, and vou should ha’ turned him out by head and shoulders, 
bid ever anybody see an^-thing more impertinent? a father to 
come and remonstrate to his son, bid bun reform his actions, 
remind him of his birth, to live the life of an honest man, and a 
hundred other silly things of the like nature! Is it to be borne 
bv such a man as you, who know how you ought to Hve? I 
wonder at vour patience, and had I been in your place, I should 
ha’ sent him a packing. Oh! cursed complaisance, 

whither dost thou reduce me? 

Doti John. Will you get supper ready presently? 

Scene Mil 

Don John, Sganarel, Ragofin. 

Ragoiin. Sir, here’s a lady in a veil wants to speak vdth you. 

Don John. Who can that be? 

Sganarel. You must see. 

Scene IX 

Donna Elvira (^ceiled), Don John, Sganarel 

Donna Elvira. Don’t be surprised, Don John, to sec me at 
this hour, and in this equipage. ’Tis a pressing motive that 
obH^es me to this \'isit, and what I have to say to you, \s*ill admit 
of no delay. I don’t come here, full of that wTath which I 
discovered a Httle while ago, and you’ll see me much altered 
from what I was this morning. ’Tis no more that Donna 
Ehdra who uttered imprecations against you, whose irritated 
mind discharged nought but menaces, and breathed only 
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revenge. Heaven has banished from my mind all that un¬ 
worthy passion I entertained for you, all those tumultuous 
transports of a criminal attachment, all those shameful ravings 
of a terrestrial and gross love; it has left nothing in my heart, in 
respect to you, but a flame refined from all the commerce of 
sense, a tenderness entirely sacred, a love detached from every 
thing, which has no self-views, nor any concern but for your 
interest. 

Don John. [Whispering Sganarei] Methinks you weep. 

Sganarel. Pardon me. 

Donna Elvira. ’Tis perfect and pure love which brings me 
hither for your good, to impart to you a warning from Heaven, 
and endeavour to recall you from the precipice upon which you 
run. Yes, Don John, I know all the irregularities of your life, 
and that same Heaven which touched my heart, and turned my 
eyes upon the errors of my own conduct, has inspired me to 
wait upon you, and to tell you from it, that your offences have 
exhausted its mercy, that its dreadful anger is ready to fall upon 
you, that it is in your choice to avoid it by a speedy repentance, 
and that perhaps you have not another day to save yourself 
from the greatest of all miseries. For my part, I am no longer 
attached to you by any ties of this world. I am reclaimed, 
thanks to Heaven, from all my foolish thoughts, my retreat is 
resolved upon, and I desire only to live long enough to expiate 
the crime I have committed, and to merit pardon by an austere 
penance, for the blindness which the transports of a guilty 
passion have plunged me into; but in this retreat, I should be 
extremely grieved that a person I once tenderly loved should 
be made a fatal example of the justice of Heaven, and ’twill 
be an unspeakable joy to me, if I can prevail upon you, to ward 
off the dreadful blow that threatens you. Pray, Don John, 
grant me, for the last favour, this soothing consolation, refuse 
me not your own happiness, which I ask with tears; and if you’re 
not moved by your own interest, be so, at least by my entreaties 
and spare me the cruel affliction of seeing you condemned to 
eternal punishment. 

Sganarel. [Aside^ Poor lady! 

Donna Elvira. I once loved you with an extreme tenderness • 
nothing m this world was so dear to me as yourself. I forgot 
my duty for your sake. I have done everything for you- and 
all the recompense I beg for it, is to reform your life, and prevent 
your rum. Save yourself, I beseech you, either for love of your¬ 
self, or for love of me. Once more, Don John, I ask it of you 
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SganareL Nothing. 

Don John, Let me see a little. Odso, 'tis an humour that's 
fallen upon his cheek; quick there, a lancet to open it. The 
poor fellow can't subsist long under it, and this imposthume 
may choke him; stay, see how ripe it is. How? rascal- 

SganareL Troth, sir, I was willing to see whether your cook 
had not put in too much salt, or pepper. 

Don John, Come, place thyself there and eat. I have 
business with thee, as soon as I have supped; you're hungry, 
I perceive by ye. 

SganareL [Sits down to table,] I'm very apt to believe so, 
sir, I have not eaten since morning. Taste that, 'tis exceeding 
good. [A footman takes SganareVs plates away, as soon as he 
has got anything upon them to eat] My plate, my plate. Softly, 
if you please. S'blews, little gaffer, how nimble you are in 
giving one empty plates; and you, little Violette, how ready 
you are in giving one some drink! [Whilst one footman gives 
Sganarel something to drink, the other still takes away his plate] 

Don John, Who can it be that knocks in that manner. 

Sganarel, Who the deuce comes to disturb us at our meal? 

Don John. I would sup in quiet however, therefore let nobody 
come in. 

Sganarel. Let me alone. I'll go to the door myself. 

Don John. [Seeing Sganarel return frightened] What ails you ? 
What's the matter? 

Sganarel. [Nodding his head as the Statue did.] The-who 

is there. 

Don John. Let us go see, and show that nothing can stagger 
me. 

Sganarel, Ah! poor Sganarel, where wilt thou hide thyself? 


Scene XII 

Don John, The Statue of the Governor, Sganarel, Violette, Ragotin, 

Don John. [To his servants] A chair and a plate here, quick. 
[Don John and the Statue sit down at the table] Come, sit 
down. ^ [To Sganarel, 

Sganarel. Sir, I'm not hungry now. 

Don John. Sit down there, I say. Let us drink. The 
governor's health. I drink it to thee, Sganarel. Give him 
some wine. 

Sganarel. Sir, I'm not thirsty. 
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recalled, and the offences of a son instantly vanish, at the least 
mention of repentance! I have already lost all memory of all 
the sorrows you have occasioned me, and all is effaced by the 
words I have just now heard. I confess, Fm not myself, I shed 
tears of joy, all my prayers are answered, and henceforth I 
have nothing to ask of Heaven. Embrace me, my son, and 
persist I conjure you, in this laudable design. For my part, I 
fly immediately to carry the happy news to your mother; to 
share with her the sweet transports of delight I feel, and to 
return thanks to Heaven for the holy resolution it has vouchsafed 
to inspire you with. 


Scene H 

Don JohUj Sganarel. 

SganareL Ah, sir, what joy does it give me to see you 
reformed I I have long been waiting for this, and now, thanks 
to Heaven, all my wishes are accomplished. 

Don John, Plague 0^ the booby! 

Sganarel. How, booby ? 

Don John. What, dost take all Fve said for true sterling? 
And dost think my mouth acted in concert with my heart? 

Sganarel. How, why isn't it-Don't you-your- 

[Aside] Oh! what a man! what a man! what a man is this! 

Don John. No, no. I'm no changeling, my sentiments are 
always the same. 

Sganarel. What, don't you yield to the surprising miracle 
of a moving and speaking statue ? 

Don John. Why really there is something in that which I 
don't comprehend; but be it as it will, it is not capable either of 
convincing my judgment, or staggering my mind; and if I said 
I would reform my conduct, and enter upon an exemplary 
life, 'twas a design I had formed out of pure policy, a useful 
stratagem, a necessary piece of grimace, to which I am willing 
to submit, to manage a father whom I have occasion for, and to 
screen myself, with respect to mankind, from a hundred trouble¬ 
some adventures that may happen. I make thee my confidant 
in this business, Sganarel, being willing to have a witness of the 
true motives which oblige me to do these things. 

Sganarel. What? Though still a libertine, and debauchee, 
d'ye pretend, at the same time, to set up yourself for a good 
man? 
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Don John, And why not? There are many others besides 
m}^elf, who carry on this trade, and make use of the same 
mask to deceive the world. 

SganareL Oh! what a man! what a man! 

Don John, There’s no manner of disgrace in this nowadays, 
h)"pocrisy is a modish \Tce, and all modi^ vices pass for \irtues. 
Tlie profession of hypocrisy has mar\*ellous advantages. It is 
an art, the imposture of which always meets with respect, and 
though one discovers it, one dares not say a word against it. 
All the other vices of mankind are exposed to censxire, and 
every one has the liberty of attacking ’em loudly; but hypocrisy 
is a "pri\’ileged vice, that shuts everybody’s mouth, and reigns 
quiedy with a sovereign impunity. By dint of grimace one 
forms a strict alliance with all the partisans; whoever offends 
one, draws them all upon his back, and they who we are sure 
act in good earnest in ^e affair, and whom we know to be really 
touched: these people, I say, are most frequently the dupes of 
the others, they run innocently into the net of the h}T)ocntes, 
and blindly support the apes of their actions. How many of 
these dost t hink I know, who by this stratagem have dexterously 
patched up the disorders of their youth, and under a respected 
outside have permission to be the most wicked fellov^ on earth? 
It signifies nothing that we are acquainted with their intrigues, 
and %now ’em to be what they are, they have not, for all that, 
the less credit among people, and a certain downcast look, a 
mortified sigh, and two rolling eyes, set all to rights again, do 
what they will. ’Tis under this favourable shelter, that I design 
to secure my affairs. I won’t quit my dear habits, but I shall 
take care to conceal myself, and divert m}’self with little, or no 
noise. But if I should come to be discovered, I sh^ have my 
whole cabal engage in my interests without my striking a stroke, 
and I shall be defended against, and in spite of aU the world. 
In short, this is the true way to do whatever I please with 
impunity. I shall set up myself as a censor of other folks 
actions, shall jud2:e ill of ever>’body, and have a g(^ opimon 
of none but mvself. \Mien I am once, ever so httle offend^, 
rU never forgive, and ver>' calmly preserve an irreconcilable 
hatred. I’ll act the avenger of oppressed \irtue, and under 
this convenient pretext. Til pursue my enemies. I’ll accuse em 
of impiety, let loose the heady zealots upon em, who shall 
raise an outcrv against them without knowing why or wherefore, 
who shall load ’em with opprobrious names, and roundly damn 
’em by their private authority. ’Tis thus we must make our 
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ends of the foibles of mankind, and a wise man will accommodate 
himself to the vices of the age. 

SganareL 0 Heavens! What do I hear? You only wanted 
to be a hypocrite to finish you in all respects, and that’s the 
height of abominations. Sir, this last puts me out of all patience, 
and I can’t forbear speaking. Do what you will with me, beat 
me, knock me 0’ th’ head, kill me, I must discharge my con¬ 
science, and like a faithful servant, tell you what I ought. 
Know, sir, that the pitcher goes so oft to the well, that it comes 
home broke at last: and as the author very well says, whose 
name I’ve forgotten, man is in this world like a bird upon a bough, 
the bough is fixed to the tree, he who is fixed to the tree follows 
good precepts, good precepts are better than fine words, fine 
words are found at court, at court are courtiers, courtiers 
follow the mode, the mode comes from fancy, fancy is a faculty 

of the mind, the mind is what gives life, life ends in death-- 

and—think what you will come to. 

Don John, Excellent reasoning! 

SganareL After this, if you don’t yield, so much the worse 
for you. 


Scene III 

Don Carlosj Don Joihn^ SganareL 

Don Carlos, Don John, I meet you apropos, and am very 
glad to speak with you here rather than at home, to ask what 
pe your resolutions. You know this is my concern, and that 
in your presence I took this affair upon me. For my part, I 
don’t conceal it, I heartily wish things may be managed in an 
amicable way, and there’s nothing I would not do to prevail 
upon your mind to take this method, and to see you publicly 
confirm to my sister the title of your wife. 

Don John, [In a hypocritical tone] Alas! I would, with 
all my heart, give you the satisfaction you desire, but Heaven 
directly opposes it; it has inspired my soul with the design of 
reforming my life, and I have now no other thoughts but of 
entirely quitting all attachment to this world, of stripping myself 
as soon as possible of all sorts of vanities, and of correcting hence¬ 
forth, by an austere conduct, all the criminal disorders, into 
which the heat of blind youth had hurried me. 

Don Carlos, This design, Don John, clashes not at all with 
what I say, and the company of a lawful wife may very well 
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consist vdih the laudable thoughts that Heaven has inspired 
you with. 

Don John. Alas! By no means. The design is what 5'our 
sister herself has formed; she has resolved to retire, and we 
were both touched at the same time. 

Don Carlos. Her retreat can’t give us satisfaction, since it 
might be imputed to the contempt you had thrown upon her 
and our famdy; and our honour requires her Uving mth you. 

Don John. I do assure you it can't be; I had for my part 
all the inclination in the world to it; and I even this day went 
to ask counsel of Heaven about it; but when I consulted it, 

I heard a voice which told me that I ought not to think of your 
sister, and that most certainly with her I could not be saved. 

Don Carlos. D’ye think, Don John, to blind us with these 
fine excuses? 

Don John. I obey the voice of Heaven. 

Don Carlos. What? Would you have me be satisfied with 
such stories as these? 

Don John. Tis Heaven will have it so. 

Don Carlos. Have you taken my sister out of a convent to 
abandon her at last? 

Don John. Heaven ordains it so to be. 

Doti Carlos. Shall we suffer such a blot upon our fam'ly? 

Don John. Seek your redress from Heaven. 

Don Carlos. Poh! why alw'ays Heaven? 

Don John. Heaven desires it should be so. 

Don Carlos. Tis enough, Don John, I understand you. 
I won't take you here, the place will not admit of it; but I shall 
find vou before ’tis long. 

Don John. You may do what you please. \ou know 1 
don’t want courage, and that I know how to use my sword when 
’tis proper; I am going directly through the little b\-street 
which leads to the great convent; but I declare to you, for my 
own part. I am not for fighting. Heaven forbid the thought, 
and if vou attack me we shall see what will come of it. 

Don Carlos. We shall see, true, we shall see. 


SCEXE IV 

Don John, Sganarel. 

Ssanarel. ^^■hat the de\-il of a style are you got into! This 
is worse than all the rest, and I should hke you much better 
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as you were before; I had always some hopes of your being 
saved, but now I despair of it, and I believe Heaven which 
has bore with you hitherto, can never bear with this last 
abomination. 

Don John. Poh! poh! Heaven is not so strict as you imagine; 
and, if at all times when men- 

Scene V 

Don John, Sganarel^ Ghost in the form of a woman veiled. 

Sganarel. [Seeing the Ghost] Ah! sir, ^tis Heaven that speaks 
to you, ’tis a warning it gives you. 

Don John. If /tis Heaven that gives me warning, it must 
speak plainer, if it would have me understand it. 

Ghost. Don John has but one moment longer to lay hold 
on the mercy of Heaven, and if he repents not now, his 
destruction is determined. 

Sganarel. D’ye hear, sir? 

Don John. Who is it that dares talk so? Methinks I should 
know that voice. 

Sganarel. Ah! sir, ’tis a ghost, I know it by its stalking. 

Don John. Ghost, phantom, or devil. I’ll see what it is. [The 
Ghost changes shape and represents Time with his scythe in his 
hand] 

Sganarel. Oh! Heavens, d’ye observe, sir, that change of 
shape? 

Don John. No, no, nothing is capable of impressing a terror 
upon me. I’ll try with my sword whether ’tis body or spirit. 
[The Ghost vanishes the instant Don John pushes at it] 

Sganarel. Ah! sir, yield to so many proofs, and repent 
immediately. 

Don John. No, no, come what will, it shall never be said I 
was capable of repentance. Come, follow me. 

Scene VI 

The Statue of the Governor^ Don John^ Sganarel. 

The Statue. Hold, Don John, you gave me your word yestei- 
day to come eat with me. 

Don John. Yes; where shall we go? 

The Statue. Give me your hand. 

Don John. There ’tis. 
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LOVE’S THE BEST DOCTOR 


(A COMKDY) 



Love's the Best Doctor, a Comedy of Three Acts in Prose, acted at 
Versailles, September 15, 1665, and at Paris at the Theatre of the 
Palace-Royal the 22nd of the same month. 

Love's the Best Doctor is one of those hasty pieces which we ought 
not to criticise upon with too much severity. The quarrel between 
Moliere's wife, and the wife of a physician with whom she lodged, 
though never so well attested, appears too trifling a motive to 
determine Moli^re, as it is said it did, to bring the physicians so 
often afterwards on the stage. Being disgusted with the solemn 
countenance, studious appearances, and vain pomp of technical 
terms, which the physicians of his time affected, in order to impose 
on the public, he thought he could draw from thence a fund of comic 
humour, more entertaining indeed than instructive; for which reason 
the physicians and the marquises, whom he has often painted in 
different attitudes, are never the principal figures in the piece. 
Whenever he intended to reprove a more essential folly, or any vice 
that was injurious to society, he reserved the first place for one of 
those singular characters wliich deserved to have all the attention 
fixed on themselves. 
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ACT I 


Scene I 

Sgamrel, Aminta, Lucretia, Mr. William, Mr.Josse. 

Sganarel. What a strange thing is life! And how well may 
I say with the great philosopher of antiquity, that “ He who hath 
wealth hath warfare”; and that “One misfortune never comes 
without another.” I had but one wife, and she is dead. 

Mr. William. How many then would you have had? 

Sganarel. She is dead, friend William; this loss is very 
grievous to me, and I can’t think of it without weeping. I was 
not mighty well satisfied with her conduct, and we had very 
often disputes together, but in short death settles all things. 
She is dead, I lament her. If she was alive we should quarrel. 
Of all the children that Heaven has given me, it has only left 
me one daughter, and this daughter is all my trouble; for in 
short she is in the most dismal melancholy in the world, in a 
terrible sadness, out of which there is no way of getting her, and 
the ause of which I can’t learn. For my part. I’m out of my 
wits about it, and have need of good advice on this matter. 
[To Lucretia.] You are my niece. [To Aminta.] You, my 
neighbour. [To Mr. William and Mr. Josse] And you my 
companions and friends; advise me, pray, what I ought to do. 

Mr. Josse. For my part, I look upon finery and dress to be 
the thing which delights young girls the most; and if I was as 
you, I’d immediately buy her a fine ornament of diamonds, or 
mbies, or emeralds. 

Mr. William. And I, if I were in your place, would buy her 
a fine suit of hangings of landscape tapestry, or imagery, which 
I would have put up in her chamber to delight her mind and 
sight with. 

Aminta. For my part, I would not do so, I would marry her 
well, and as soon as I could, to the person that they say asked 
her of you some time ago. 

Lucretia. Now I think that your daughter is not at all fit 
for marriage; she’s of a complexion too delicate and sickly, and 
’tis wilfully sending her quickly into the other world to expose 
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dost thou long for any little cabinet out of St. Laurence’s Fair? 
’Tis not that. Hast a mind to learn anything, and wilt have 
me get thee a master to teach thee to play on the spinet ? 
No. Dost love anybody, and dost wish to be married ? [Lucinda 
makes a sign to him that ^tis that.] 


Scene III 

Sganarel, Lucinda^ Lyseita. 

Lysetta. Well, sir, you have been discoursing your daughter 
Have you found out the cause of her melancholy.^ 

Sganarel. No, the slut makes me mad. 

Lysetta. Sir, let me alone. I’ll sound her a little. 

Sganarel. ’Tisn’t necessary; since she will be of this humour, 
Tm resolved to leave her in’t. 

Lysetta. Let me alone, I tell you; perhaps she’ll discover 
herself more freely to me than to you. What, madam, won’t 
you tell us what ails you? And will you grieve all the world 
thus? There’s nobody I think acts as you do, and if you have 
any repugnance to explain yourself to your father, you ought 
to have none to discover your heart to me. Tell ine, do vou 
want anything of him? He has told us more than once that 
he’ll spare nothing to content you. Is it because he does not 
give you all the liberty you could desire, and don’t walks and 
feasts tempt your fancy? Urn? Have you been displeased 
by anybody ? Urn ? Have you no secret inclination for any one 
whom you’d have your father mariy^ you to? Ahah! I under¬ 
stand you. There’s the thing. What the deuce! Why so 
much ado? Sir, the mystery is discovered, and- 

Sganarel Go, ungratefulgirl. I’ll talk to thee no more, but 
leave thee in thy obstinacy. 

Lucinda. Since you will have me to tell you the thin^^ 
sir- 

Sganarel Yes, I’ll throw ofi all the affection I had for thee. 

Lysetta. Her melancholy, sir- 

Sganarel The hussy would kill me. 

Lucinda. Sir, I’ll really- 

Sganarel This is not a fit recompense for bringing thee 
up as I have done. 

Lysetta. But sir- 

Sganarel No, I’m in a horrible passion with her. 

Lucvida. But father- 
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Lucinda. Perhaps Tis not modest in a girl to explain herself 
so freely. But in short I must confess to thee, that if I was 
permitted to choose anything, it would be him that I should 
choose. We have had no conversation together, nor has his 
mouth declared the passion he has for me. But in every place 
where he has been able to get a sight of me, his looks and actions 
have always spoken so tenderly, and his demanding me from my 
father appears to me so very honourable, that my heart could 
not help being touched with his affection. And yet you see 
to what the harshness of my father reduces all this tenderness. 

Lysetta. Come, let me alone; whatever reason I have to blame 
you for making a secret of it to me, I won’t fail to assist your 
love, and, provided you have resolution enough- 

Lucinda, But what would you have me do against the 
authority of a father? And if he’s inexorable to my wishes- 

Lysetta. Come, come, you must not suffer yourself to be led 
like a goose, and, pro\dded honour be not offended by it, one 
may free one’s self a little from a father’s tyranny. What does 
he intend you shall do? Aren’t you of age to be married, and 
does he think you are marble? Come, once more. I’ll serve 
your passion; I from this present take upon me all the care of 

its concerns, and you shall see that I understand stratagem.- 

But I see your father. Go in again, and leave me to act. 

Scene V 

Sganarel, [Alone] ’Tis good sometimes to pretend not to 
hear things which one hears but too well; and I did wisely to 
ward ofi the declaration of a desire which I don’t mean to satisfy. 
Is there anything more tyrannical than this custom that people 
would subject parents to? Anything more impertinent and 
ridiculous than to heap up riches with great labour, and brin^^ 
up a daughter with much care and tenderness, in order to strip 
one’s self of both, and give ’em into the hands of a man whom 
we have no manner of concern with? No, no, that custom’s a 
jest to me, and I’ll keep my money and my daughter to myself. 


Scene VI 
Sganarel, Lysetta, 

Lysetta. [Pretending not to see Sganarel] Oh! misfortune' 
0 disgrace! 0 poor Mr. Sganarel! Where shall I find you? ’ 
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Scene VII 

Sganarelj Champagne^ Lyseita. 

Sganarel. Here quick, let physicians be got, and in abun¬ 
dance; one can't have too many upon such an accident. Ah, 
my girl! My poor girl! 


ACT II 

Scene I 

Sganarel, Lysetta, 

Lyseita, 'WTiat will you do, sir, with four physicians? Is not 
one enough to kill any one body ? 

Sganarel. Hold your tongue. Four advices are better 
than one. 

Lyseita, Why, can’t your daughter die well enough without 
the assistance of these gentlemen? 

Sganarel. Do the physicians kill people ? 

Lyseita. Undoubtedly; and I knew a man who proved by 
good reasons that we should never say, such a one is dead of a 
fever, or a catarrh, but she is dead of four doctors and two 
apothecaries. 

Sganarel. Hush! Don’t offend these gentlemen. 

Lyseita. Faith, sir, our cat is lately recovered of a fall she 
had from the top of the house into the street, and was three 
days without either eating or moving foot or paw; but ’tis very 
lucky for her that there are no cat-doctors, for ’twould have 
been over with her, and they would not have failed purging 
her and bleeding her. 

Sganarel. Will you hold your tongue, I say? What imper¬ 
tinence is this! Here they come. 

Lyseita. Take care. You are going to be greatly edified; 
they’ll tell you in Latin that your daughter is sick. 

Scene II 

Messrs, Thornes, Fonandres, Macroton, Bahys, Sganarel, Lysetta. 

Sganarel. Well, gentlemen! 

Mr. Thornes. We have sufficiently viewed the patient, and 
there are certainly a great many impurities in her. 
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Mr. Macroton. [Drawling out his words^ Sir, in these 
mat-ters, we must pro-ceed with cir-cum-spec-ti-on, and do 
no-thing in-con-si-de-rate-ly, as they say; for-as-much as 
the faults which may be com-mit-ted in this case are, ac- 
cor-ding to our ma-ster Hip-po-cra-tes, of a dan-ge-rous 
con-se-quence. 

Mr. BaJiys. [Sputtering out his words hastily:\ Tis true. 
We must really take care what we do; for this is not child’s 
play; and when we have once faltered ’tis not easy to repair 
the slip, and to re-establish what we have spoilt. Experimentum 
periculosum. Wherefore we should reason first as we ought to 
do, weigh things seriously, consider the constitutions of people, 
examine the causes of the distemper, and see what remedies 
one ought to apply to it. 

Sganarel. [Aside] One creeps like a tortoise, and t’other 
rides post. 

Mr. Macroton. For, sir, to come to fact, I find your daugh-ter 
has a chro-ni-cal dis-ease, and that she may be in jeo-par-dy if 
you don’t give her some assis-tance; for-as-much as the symp¬ 
toms which she has are in-di-ca-tive of a fu-li-gi-nous and 
mor-di-cant va-pour, which pricks the mem-branes of the 
brain; for this va-pour, which we call in Greek at-moSy is caus-ed 
by pu-trid, te-na-ci-ous, and con-glu-ti-nous humours, which 
are con-tain-ed in the abdomen. 

Mr. Bahys. And as these humours were engendered there 
by a long succession of time; they are over-baked there, and 
have acquired this malignity, which fumes towards the region 
of the brain. 

Mr. Macroton. So that to draw a-way, loos-en, ex-pel, 
e-va-cu-ate the said hu-mours, there must be a vi-go-rous 
pur-ga-tion. But first of all, I think it proper, and it would 
not be in-con-ve-ni-ent to make use of some lit-tle a-no-dyne 
me-de-cines; that is to say, lit-tle e-mol-li-ent and de-ter-sive 
cly-sters, and re-fresh-ing ju-leps and sy-rups, which may be 
mix-ed in her bar-ley wa-ter. 

Mr. Bahys. Afterwards we’ll come to purgation and bleeding, 
which we’ll reiterate if there be need of it. 

Mr. Macroton. Not but for all this your daughter may die; 
but at least you’ll have done some-thing, and you’ll have the 
con-so-la-ti-on that she di-ed ac-cord-ing to form. 

Mr. Bahys. It is better to die according to the rules than 
to recover contrary to ’em. 

Mr. Macroton. We tell you our thoughts sin-cere-ly. 

831 
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With this you may brave, quite devoid of all fear, 

All the ills which poor mortals are subject to here. 

The scab, 

The itch, 

The scurf. 

The plague, 

The fever. 

The gout. 

The pox. 

The flux. 

And measles ever, 

Of orvietan such is the excellence rare. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Messrs. Fillerin, Thornes, Fonandres. 

Mr. FiUerin. Are not you ashamed, gentlemen, to show so 
little prudence for men of your age, and to quarrel like young 
hair-brained simpletons? Don’t you plainly see what mischief 
these sort of disputes do us in the world ? And is it not enough 
that the learned see the contrarieties and dissensions which are 
between our authors and ancient masters, without our discovering 
the knavery of our art to the people too, by our disputes and 
quarrels? For my part, I don’t at all comprehend this mis¬ 
chievous policy of some of our brethren, and it must be confessed 
that these contests have disparaged us lately in a strange manner; 
and that if we don’t take care we shall ruin ourselves. I don’t 
speak of this for my own interest, for thank God I have already 
established my small affairs. Let it blow, rain or hail, those 
that are dead are dead, and I have wherewith to pass amongst 
the living; but yet all these disputes do physic no good. Since 
Heaven does us the favour to let people for so many ages con¬ 
tinue infatuated with us, let us not undeceive men by our 
extravagant cabals, but profit by their folly as quietly as we 
can. We are not the only people, you know, who try to take 
advantage of human weakness; the study of the greatest part 
of the world lies that way, and every one strives to take men on 
their blind side to get some profit from it. Flatterers, for 
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Mr. Thornes. Harkee, you make a jest of it now, but you’ll 
come under our hands some day or other. 

Lysetta. I’ll give you leave to kill me when I have recourse 
to you. 


Scene III 

Clitander {in the habit of a physician), Lysetta. 

Clitander. Well, Lysetta, what say you of my equipage? 
Do you believe that I may gull the good man with tliis habit? 
Do you think I make a good figure thus? 

Lysetta. The best in the world, and I impatiently waited for 
you. Heaven has made me of a nature the most humane in 
the world, and I can’t see two lovers sigh for one another, without 
having a charitable tenderness, and an ardent desire to relieve 
the ills they suffer. I am resolved, cost what it will, to deliver 
Lucinda from the tyranny she is under, and put her in your 
power. You pleased me at first. I am skilful in men, and she 
could not have made a better choice. Love ventures upon 
extraordinary things, and we have concerted a kind of stratagem 
together, which may perhaps succeed for us. All our measures 
are already taken. The man we have to deal with is not the 
most crafty in the world; and if this adventure fails us, we shall 
find a thousand other ways to come at our end. Wait for me 
- only a little here, and I’ll return to fetch you. 

[Clitander retires to the farther part of the stage. 


Scene IV 

Sganarelj Lysetta, 

Lysetta. Joy! sir, joy! 

Sganarel. What’s the matter? 

Lysetta. Rejoice! 

Sganarel. For what? 

Lysetta. Rejoice, I say. 

Sganarel. Tell me for what, and then perhaps I may rejoice. 
Lysetta. No, I’ll have you rejoice beforehand, dance and sing. 
Sganarel. On what account? 

Lysetta. Upon my word. 

Sganarel. Come then. [Sings and dances] La, la, la, lera, 
la. What the deuce! 

Lysetta. Sir, your daughter’s cured. 
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my discourse to you! Whilst I spoke to you only by my eyes, 
I thought I had a hundred things to say; and now I have the 
liberty to speak to you as I desired, I am silent, and my excess 
of joy stifles my words. 

Lucinda, I may say the same, and, like you, I feel movements 
of joy which hinder me from speaking to you. 

Clitander, Ah I madam, how happy should I be if you really 
felt all I feel, and if I were permitted to judge of your heart by 
my own! But, madam, may I believe that ’tis to you I owe 
the thought of this happy stratagem, which gives me the 
enjoyment of your presence.^ 

Lucinda. If you don’t owe the thought of it to me, you are 
at least obliged to me for having gladly approved the proposition. 

Sganarel. [To Lysetta.] He talks mighty close to her. 

Lysetta. [To Sganarel] He’s observing her physiognomy and 
the traces of her features. 

Clitander. [To Lucinda.] Will you be constant, madam, in 
these favours you show me ? 

Lucinda. Will you be firm in the resolutions you have 
shown me? 

Clitander. Till death, madam. I desire nothing so much as 
to be yours, and I’ll show it in what I’m going to do. 

Sganarel. [To Clitander^ Well, how does your patient? 
She looks a little brisker. 

Clitander. ’Tis because I have already tried upon her one 
of the remedies my art teaches me. As the mind has a great 
influence over the body, and that being often the cause of dis¬ 
eases, my custom is first to cure the mind, before I come to the 
body. Therefore I observed her looks, her features, and the 
lines of her hands; and by my knowledge I find that her mind is 
the part she’s sick in; and that all her disease proceeds only 
from an irregular imagination, from a depraved desire of being 
married. For my part, I think nothing more extravagant and 
ridiculous than that desire people have for matrimony. 

Sganarel. [Aside^ A skilful man this! 

Clitander. And I have, and always shall have a horrible 
aversion to it. 

Sganarel [Aside] A great physician! 

Clitander. But as we must flatter the imaginations of our 
patients, and seeing an alienation of mind in her, and even that 
’twould prove dangerous without speedy succour, I took her 
on her blind side, and told her that I was come to demand her 
of you in marriage; suddenly her countenance changed, her 
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74 LOVE’S THE BEST DOCTOR [Act III 
Coiiudy. 

If you by pleasant means would aim 
To cure the vapoured head, 

Leave your Hippocrates, for shame, 

And come to us for aid. 

All dlTU. 

All humankind, \^Tthout us three. 

Would soon become diseased; 

Their chief physicians sure are we 
By whom their ills are cased. 

[ir^i7s/ iht Sports, the Smiles, and the Pleasures are dancing, 
Cliiander carries off Lucinda.] 


Scene IX 
Sganarel, Lysetta, 

Comedy, Music, Dancing, the Sports, the Smiles, and the Pleasures. 

Sganarel. This is a pleasant manner of curing people. AMiere 
is my daughter and the physician ? 

Lysetta. They're gone to conclude the rest of the marriage. 
Sganarel What marriage? 

Lysetta. Faith, sir, the woodcock's caught; you imagined 
YOU had been in jest, and it proves in earnest. 

Sganarel [Erideazvurs to go after Clitander and Lucinda, but 
the dancers hold him] \Miat the de\Tl? Let me go; let me go, 
let me go, I say. Again? [They endeavour to force him to 
dance] Pox take you all! 
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raillery of Dorina in the scene between her and her master, gives 
us a plain idea of Orgon, and prepares us to know Tartuffe in the 
picture of the hypocrite, which Cleanthes opposes to that of the truly 
devout. Tartuffe, who is only talked of in the tw^o first acts, makes 
his appearance in the third, when the plot being then more animated 
receives equal vivacity from the new schemes which they employed 
against this villain, and from the address with which he turned 
everything which was attempted against him to his own advantage. 
The infatuation of Orgon, which increased in proportion to the 
measures which were taken to cure it, gave occasion to that singular 
and admirable scene of the fourth act, which the necessity of un¬ 
masking a vice so abominable as that of hypocrisy, rendered indis- 
pensible. The panegyric of Louis XIV put in the mouth of the 
Exempt at the end of the piece, could not justify the fault of the 
unravelling in the eyes of the critics. 
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ACTORS 

Madam Perxelle, mother to Organ. 
Orgon, husband to Elmira. 

Elmira, xvife to Orgon. 

Damis. son to Orgon. 

>L\riana, daughter to Orgon. 
Val^re, in love with Mariana. 
Cleakthes, brother-in4aw to Orgon 
Tartuffe, a hypocrite. 

Dorika, waiting-maid to Mariana. 
Mr. Lx>yai.. a sergeant. 

An Exempt. 

Fupote, Madam PernelU*s maid. 


Scene: Paris, in Organ’s house. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Madam Pernelle, Elmira, Mariana, Damis, Cleanthes, Borina, 

Flipoie. 

Madam Pernelle. Come Flipote, let^s be gone, that I may 
get rid of them. 

Elmira, You walk so fast, that one has much ado to follow 
you. 

Madam Pernelle. Stay, daughter, stay; come no farther; 
this is all needless ceremony. 

Elmira. We only acquit ourselves of our duty to you: but 
pray, mother, what makes you in such haste to leave us ? 

Madam Pernelle. Because I can't endure to see such manage¬ 
ment, and nobody takes any care to please me. I leave your 
house, I tell you, very ill edified; my instructions are all con¬ 
tradicted. You show no respect for anything amongst you, 
every one talks aloud there, and the house is a perfect Dover 
Court. 

Dorina. If- 

Madam Pernelle. You are, sweetheart, a noisy and im¬ 
pertinent Abigail, and mighty free of your advice on all occasions. 

Damis. But- 

Madam Pernelle. In short, you are a fool, child; 'tis I tell 
you so, who am your grandmother; and I have told my son 
your father, a hundred times, that you would become a perfect 
rake, and would be nothing but a plague to him. 

Mariana. I fancy- 

Madam Pernelle. Good-lack, sister of his, you act the prude, 
and look as if butter would not melt in your mouth: but still 
waters, they say, are always deepest; and under your sly airs, 
you carry on a trade I don't at all approve of. 

Elmira. But mother- 

Madam Pernelle. By your leave, daughter, your conduct is 
absolutely wrong in everything: you ought to set them a good 
e.xample; and their late mother managed 'em much better. 
You are a sorry economist, and what I can't endure, dress like 
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Scene II 

Cleanthes, Dorina. 

Cleanihes. I won’t go, for fear she should fall foul on me again. 
That this good old lady- 

Dorina. ’Tis pity, truly, she does not hear you call her so, 
she’d give you to understand how she liked you, and that she 
was not old enough to be called so yet. ... , 

Cleanthes. What a heat has she been m with us about 
nothing! And how fond does she seem of her Tartune! 

Dorina. Oh! truly, all this is nothing compared to the m- 
fatuation of her son, and were you to see him you’d say he was 
much worse. His behaviour in our public troubles had procured 
him the character of a man of sense, and of bravery for his 
prince; but he’s grown quite besotted since he became fond of 
Tartuffe. He calls him brother, and loves him in his heart a 
hundred times better than either mother, son, daughter, or wife. 
He’s the only confidant of all his secrets, and the wise director 
of all his actions; he caresses, he embraces him, and I think one 
could not have more affection for a mistress. He will have him 
seated at the upper end of the table, and is delighted to see him 
guttle as much as half a dozen. He must joe helped to all the 
tit-bits, and whenever he but belches, he bids G—d bless him. 
In short, he dotes upon him, he’s his all, his hero; he admires 
all he does, quotes him on all occasions, looks on every trifling 
action of his as a wonder, and every word an oracle. At the same 
time the fellow, knowing his blind side, and willing to make the 
most on’t, has a hundred tricks to impose upon his judgment, 
and get hrs money from him in the way of bigotry. He now 
pretends truly to take the whole family to tesk; even the 
awkward fool his foot-boy takes upon him to lecture us mth his 
fanatic face, and to demolish our patches, paint, and ribbons. 
The rascal, the other day, tore us a fine handkerchief that lay 
in the Pilgrim's Progress, and cried. That it was a horrid 
profanation, to mix hellish ornaments with sanctified things. 

Scene III 

Elmira, Mariana, Damis, Cleanthes, Dorina. 

Elmira. [To Cleanthes.] You are very happy in not ha\ang 
come to the harangue she gave us at the gate. But I saw my 
husband, and as he did not see me. I’ll go up to wait his coming. 


$4 TARTUFFE, OR THE IMPOSTOR [Act I 

Chanthes. Fll wait for him here by way of a little amuse¬ 
ment, only bid him good-morrow. 

Scene W 

Cleanihes, Damis, Dorina. 

Damis. Hint something to him about my sister’s wedding; 
I suspect that Tartuffe's against it, and that he puts my father 
upon these tedious evasions; you are not ignorant how nearly 
I am concerned in it. If my friend Valere and my sister are 
sincerelv fond of one another, his sister, you know, is no less 
dear to me, and if it must- 

Dorina. Here he is. 


Scene V 

Organ, CUanthes, Dorina. 

Organ. Hah! brother, good-morrow. 

Ckanlhes. I was just going, and am glad to see you come 
back. The countrv at present is not very pleasant. 

Organ. Donm.' [To CUanthes.] Brother, pray stay; you’ll 
five me leave just to inquire the news of the family; I can’t be 
easy else. [To Dorina.] Have matters gone well the two 
days I have been away? MTiat has happened here? How 
do thev all do? 

Dorina. My lady the day before yesterday had a fever all 
day, and was sadly'out of order with a strange headache. 

Organ. And Tartuffe? . , , 

Dorina. Tartuffe? Extremely well, fat, fair, and fresh- 

coloured. 

Orgon. Poor man! , ,, v 

Dorina. At nicht she had no stomach, and could not touch 
a bit of supper, the pain in her head continued so %iolent. 

Organ. And Tartuffe? ^ - -i 

Dorina. He supped bv himself before her, and ver>’ heartily 
ate a brace of partridge, and half a leg of mutton hashed. 

Organ. Poor man! .u * Vo 

Dorina. She never closed her ej-es, but burnt so that she 
could not get a wink of sleep; and we were forced to sit up with 
her all night. 

Orson. .\nd Tartuffe? ^ l- 

Dorina. Being agreeably sleepy, he went from table to his 
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chamber, and so into a warm bed, and slept comfortably till 
next morning. 

Organ. The poor man! 

Borina. At length my lady, prevailed upon by our per¬ 
suasions, resolved to be let blood; then she soon grew easier. 
Orgon. AndTartuffe? 

Borina. He plucked up his spirit, as he should; and fortifying 
his mind against all evils, to make amends for the blood my lady 
lost, drank at breakfast four swingeing draughts of wine. 

Orgon. The poor man! 

Borina. At present they both are pretty well, and I shall go 
before and let my lady know how glad you are of her recovery. 


Scene VI 

Orgony Cleanthes, 

Cleanthes. She jokes upon you, brother, to your face; and 
without any design of making you angry, I must tell you freely, 
that Tis not without reason. Was ever such a whim heard of? 
Is it possible, that a man can be so bewitching at this time of 
day, as to make you forget everything for him? That after 
having, in your own house, relieved his indigence, you should 
be ready to- 

Orgon. Hold there, brother, you donT know the man you 
speak of. 

Cleanthes. Well, I don’t know him, since you will have it so. 
But then, in order to know what a man he is,- 

Orgon. Brother, you would be charmed did you know him, 
and there would be no end of your raptures. He’s a man— 
that—ah—a man—a man, in short, a man. Who always 
practises as he directs, enjoys a profound peace, and regards the 
whole world no more than so much dung. Ay, I am quite 
another man by his conversation. He teaches me to set my 
heart upon nothing; he disengages my mind from friendships 
or relations; and I could see my brother, children, mother, wife, 
all expire, and not regard it more than this. 

Cleanthes. Humane sentiments, brother, I must confess! 

Orgon. Ah! had you but seen him as I first met with him, 
you would have loved him as well as I do. He came every day 
to church with a composed mien, and kneeled down just against 
me. He attracted the eyes of the whole congregation by the 
fervency with which he sent up his prayers to Heaven. He 
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of reason are too narrow for them. In every character they 
overact their parts^ and the noblest designs very often suffer in 
their hands, because they will be running things into extremes, 
and always carry things too far. This, brother, by the by. 

Orgon. Yes, yes, you are without doubt, a very reverend 
doctor; all the knowledge in the world lies under your cap. 
You are the only wise and discerning man, the oracle, the 
Cato of the present age; all men, compared to you, are downright 
fools. 

CleantJies. No, brother, I am none of your reverend sages, 
nor is the whole learning of the universe vested in me; but I 
must tell you, I have wit enough to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. And as I see no character in life more great or 
valuable than to be truly devout, nor anytliing more noble, or 
more beautiful, than the fervour of a sincere piety; so I think 
nothing more abominable than the outside daubing of a 
pretended zeal; than those mountebanks, those devotees in 
show, whose sacrilegious and treacherous grimace deceives with 
impunity, and according as they please, make a jest of what is 
most venerable and sacred among men. Those slaves of interest, 
who make a trade of godliness, and who would purchase honours 
and reputation with a hypocritical turning up of the eyes, and 
affected transports. Those people, I say, who show an un¬ 
common zeal for the next world in order to make their fortunes 
in this, who, with great affectation and earnestness, daily 
recommend solitude, while they live in courts. Men who know 
how to make their own vices consistent with their zeal; they are 
passionate, revengeful, faithless, full of artifice; and to effect 
a man's destruction, they insolently urge their private resent¬ 
ment as the cause of Heaven; being so much the more dangerous 
in their wTath, as they point against us those weapons which 
men reverence, and because their passions prompt them to 
assassinate us with a consecrated blade. There are too many 
of this vile character; but the sincerely devout are easily known; 
our age, brother, affords us some of these, w^ho might serve for 
glorious patterns to us. Observe Aristo, Periander, Orontes, 
Alcidamas, Polidore, Clitander; that title is refused to them' 
by nobody. These are not braggadocios in virtue. We see 
none of this insufferable haughtiness in their conduct; and their 
devotion is humane and gentle. They censure not all we do, 
they think there s too much pride in these corrections, and 
leaving the fierceness of words to others, reprove our actions 
by their own. They never build upon the appearance of a 
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fault, and are always ready to judge favourably of others. They 
have no cabals, no intrigues to carry on; their chief aim is to 
hve themselves as they should do. They never worry a poor 
sinner; their quarrel is only with the offence. Nor do they ever 
exert a keener zeal for the interest of Heaven, than Heaven 
itself does. These are the men for me; this is the true practice, 
and this the example fit to be followed. Your man is indeed 
not of this stamp. You cry up his zeal out of a good intention, 
but, I beheve you are imposed on by a veiy^ false gloss. 

Organ, My dear brother, have you done? 

Cleanthes, Yes. 

Organ, [Going.] Then Fm your humble ser\'ant 

Cleanthes. Pray one word more, brother; let us leave this 
discourse. You know you promis^ to take Valere for your 
son-in-law. 

Organ, Yes. 

Cleanthes. And have appointed a day for this agreeable 
wedding. 

Organ. True. 

Cleanthes. \Miy then do you put off the solemnity? 

Organ. I can't tell. 

Cleanthes. Have you some other design in your head? 

Organ. Perhaps so. 

Cleanthes. Will you break your word then? 

Organ. I don't say that. 

Cleanthes. I think there’s no obstade can hinder you from 
performing your promise. 

Organ. That’s as it happens. 

Cleanthes. Does the speaking of a single word require so 
much circumspection then? Valere sends me to you about it. 

Organ. Heaven be praised! 

Cleanthes. Wliat answer shall I return him? 

Organ. WTiat >xiu will 

Cleanthes. But ’tis necessary I should know your mtentions; 
pray what are they ? 

Organ. To do just what Heaven pleases. 

Cleanthes. But to the point pray. Valere has your promise, 
do you stand to it, ay or no? 

Organ. Good be t ye. . 

C^ihts. [Alone] I am afraid he’U meet with some mis¬ 
fortune in his iove. I ought to inform him how matters go. 
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ACT II 

Scene I 
Orgon, Manana, 

Organ. Mariana! 

Mariana, Sir. 

Organ, Come hither; I have something to say to you in 
private. 

Mariana. \Ta Organ^ wha is laaking inta a claset?[ What are 
you looking for^ sir.? 

Organ, Pm looking if anybody's there who might overhear 
us. This little place is fit for such a purpose. So, we’re all 
safe. I have always, Mariana, found you of a sweet disposition, 
and you have always been very dear to me. 

Mariana, I am very much obliged to you, sir, for your 
fatherly affection. 

Organ. ’Tis very well said, daughter, and to deserve it, your 
chief care should be to make me easy. 

Mariana, That is the height of my ambition. 

Organ. Very well. Then what say you of Tartuffe, our 
guest.? 

Mariana, Who, I.? 

Organ. Yes, you; pray take heed how you answer. 

Mariana, Alas! sir. I’ll say what you will of him. 


Scene II 

Organ, Mariana, Darina {earning in saftly, and standing behind 
Organ withaut being seen). 

Organ. That s discreetly said. Tell me then, my girl that 
hes a very deserving person; that you like him, and that it 
would be agreeabl^e if, with my consent, you might have him 
lor a husband, ha.^ 

Mariana. How, sir? 

Organ. What’s the matter? 

Mariana. What said you? 

Organ. What? 

Mariana. Did I mistake you ? 

Organ. As how? 
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Mariaria. WTiom would you have me say I liked, sir, and 
should be glad, with your approbation, to have for a husband? 

Orgon. Tartuffe. 

Mariana, I protest to you, sir, there’s nothing in it. 
would you make me tell you such a story? 

Orgon, But I would have it to be no story; and ’tis enough 
that I have pitched upon him for you. 

Mariana, What, would you, sir- 

Orgon, Ay, child, I purpose, by your marriage, to join 
Tartufie to my family. I have resolved upon’t, and as I have 
a right to Dorina,] \Miat business ^ve you there? 

Your curiosity is very great, sweetheart, to bring you to listen 
in this manner. 

Dorina, In troth, sir, whether this report proceeds from 
conjecture, or chance, I don’t know; but they have been just 
telling me the news of this match, and I have been making a 
very great jest of it. 

Orgon, ^Miy, is the thing so incredible? 

Dorina. So incredible, that were you to tell me so yourself, 
I should not beheve you. 

Orgon, I know how to make you believe it, though. 

Dorina, Ay, ay, sir, you tell us a comical story. 

Orgon, I tell you just what will prove true in a short time. 

Dorina, Stuff! 

Orgon, Daughter, I promise you I’m not in jest. 

Dorina, Go, go; don’t believe your father, madam, he does 
but joke. 

Orgon, I tell you- 

Dorina. No, ’tis in vain, nobody will believe you. 

Orgon. My anger at length- 

Dorina, Well, sir, we will believe you; and so much the 
worse on your side, ^^^lat, sir, is it possible that that air 
of wisdom, and that spacious b^d on your face, you should be 
weak enoueh but to wish- 

Orgon. Harkee, you have taken certain liberties of late, 
that I dislike. I tell you that, child. 

Dorina. Good sir, let us ar^e this affair calmly. You 
really must banter people by this scheme. Your daughter is 
not cut out for a bigot; he has other things to think on. And 
then, what will such an alliance bring you in ? For what reason 
would you go, with all your wealth, to choose a beggar for a 

son-in-law- ». , i 

Orgon. Hold your tongue! If he has nothmg, know that 
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Dorina. She ? She’ll ne’er make anything but a fool of him, 

I assure you. 

Orgon. Hey! \Miat language! 

Dorina. I say, he has the look of a fool; and his ascendant 
will overbear all the virtue your daughter has. 

Organ. Have done with your interruptions. Learn to hold 
your peace, and don’t you put in your oar where you have 
nothing to do. 

Dorina. Nay, sir, I only speak for your good. 

Orgon. You are too officious. Pray hold your tongue, 
if you please. 

Dorina. If one had not a love for you- 

Orgon. I desire none of your love. 

Dorina. But I will love you, sir, in spite of your teeth. 

Orgon. Ha! , 

Dorina. I have your reputation much at heart, and can t 
bear to have you made the subject of every gossip’s tale. 

Orgon. Then you won’t have done? 

Dorina. It would be a sin to let you make such an alhance 

as this. ^ , 

Orgon. Will you hold your tongue, you serpent, whose 

impudence- , ^ 

Dorina. Oh! what, a devotee, and fly into such a rage? 
Orgon. Yes; my choler is moved at this impertinence; and 
I'm resolved you shall hold your tongue. , x j 

Dorina. Be it so. But though I don t speak a word, I don t 

think the less. , ^ ^ ,, ,, 

Oroon. Think if you wiU; but take care not to say a syUable 

to me about it, or-Enough-- [To his daughter.] I have 

maturely weighed all things as a wise man should. 

Dorina. [Aside.] It makes me mad that I must not speak now. 

Orgon Tartuffe, without fopperj', is a person so formed 
Dorina. [.-ls«V/«.] Yes, ’tis a pretty phiz. 

Organ. That should you have no great relish for his other 

She’ll have a very fine bargain of him! 
[Orgon turns about towards Dorina, and eyes her with 
aaoss 1 Were I in her place though, no m^ ^ve should 
marry me against my will, with impunity. I d let him see, soon 
afte^the ceremony was over, that a wife has a revenge always 

[To Dorina] Then what I say, stands for nothing 
with vou? 
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Dorina. What do you complain of? I don^t speak to you. 

Orgon, What is it you do then ? 

Dorina. I talk to myself. 

Orgon. [Asidei\ Very well! I must give her a slap on the 
face, to correct her prodigious insolence. [He puts himself into 
a posture to strike Dorina, and at every word he speaks to his 
daughter he casts his eyes upon Dorina, who stands bolt-upright, 
without speaking?^ Daughter, you must needs approve of my 

design-and believe that the husband-which I have 

picked out for you- [To Dorina.] Why dost thou not talk 

to thyself now? 

Dorina. Because I have nothing to say to myself. 

Orgon. One little word more. 

Dorina. Fve no mind to it. 

Orgon. To be sure I watched you. 

Dorina. A downright fool, i’faith. 

Orgon. In short, daughter, you must obey, and show an 
entire deference for my choice. 

Dorina. [As she runs of.] I should scorn to take such a 
husband myself. 

Orgon. [Strikes at her, but misses] You have a pestilent 
hussy with you^ there, daughter, that I can’t live with any 
longer, without sin. Pm not in a condition to proceed at present; 
her insolence has put my spirits into such a ferment, that I 
must go take the air to recover myself a little. 


Scene III 
Mariana, Dorina. 

Dorina. Pray tell me, have you lost your tongue? Must I 
play your part for you on this occasion? What, suffer a silly 
overture to be made you, without saying the least word against it 1 

Mariana. What should one do with a positive father? 

Dorina. Anything, to ward off such a menace. 

Mariana. But what? 

Dorina. Why, tell him, that hearts admit of no proxies* 
that you marry for yourself, and not for him; that you being 
the person, for whom the whole affair is transacted, your in¬ 
clinations for the man, should be consulted, not his; and that if 
Tartuffe seems so lovely in his eyes, he may marry him himself 
without let or hindrance. 
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Mariana, A father, I own, has such a command over one, 
that I never had courage to i^e him a reply. 

Darina. But let us reason the case. Valere has made 
advances for you: pray, do you love him, or do you not? 

Mariana, Nay, you do injustice to my love, to question my 
affections! Ought you, Dorina, to ask me that? Have I not 
opened my heart to you a hundred times on that subject? and 
are you still a stranger to the warmth of my passion? 

Dorina. How do I know whether your heart and words keep 
pace together? or whether you really have any particular regard 

for this lover, or not? ^ . j .. 

Mariana. You do me wrong, Donna, to doubt it; and the 
sincerity of my sentiments, in that matter, has been but too plam. 
Dorina. You really love him then? 

Mariana. Ay, extremely, 

Dorina. And according to all appearance, he loves you as well. 

Mariana. I believe so. ^ 

Dorina. And you two have a mutual desire to marry. 

Mariana. Assuredly. , , 4 . 

Dorina \Miat is then your expectation from this other match i 

Manana. To kill myself, if they force me to it. 

Dorina. Verv good! That’s a rehef I did not think of; 
vou need onlv to die to get rid of this perplejaty. Tis a wonder¬ 
ful remedy, for certain. It makes one mad to hear folks talk 

at this rate. , . 

Mariana. Bless me, Dorina! what a humour are you got 

into! You have no compassion upon people s affhcUons. 
Dorina. I have no compassion for people who talk idly, and 

rive way in time of action as you do. , 

^ Mariana. But what would you have, if one is timorous. 
Dorina. But love requires a firmness of mind. 

Mariana. But have I wavered in my afiertions towards 
Valere’ And is it not his business to gam me of iny “therr 
Donna. But what? if your father be a downnght humor^, 
who is entirely bewitched with his Tartufie, ^d would set aside 
a match he had agreed on, pray is^t your ® . j ^ 

Mariana. But should I, by a flat and „ 

even-body know, that I am nolenUy m love? "0“!^ 
Lv?me L his skke, transgress the modesty of my sex, and ^e 
S of my duty? Worid you have my passion become a 

^Dorifl^^N^no I don’t want anything. I see you’d faia 
have Mr.T^Ituffe; and now I think of it, I should be m the 
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wrong to dissuade you from so considerable an alliance. To 
what purpose should I oppose your inclinations? The match 
is in itself too advantageous. Mr. Tartuffe, oh! is this a trifling 
offer? If we take it right, he^s no simpleton. It will be no 
small honour to be his mate. All the world has a prodigious 
value for him already; he is well born, handsome in his person, 
he has a red ear, and a very florid complexion; you’ll, in short, 
be but too happy with such a husband. 

Manana, Heavens I 

Borina. You can’t conceive what a joy ’twill be to you, to 
be the consort of so fine a man! 

Mariana. Pohl prithee give over this discourse, and rather 
assist me against this match. ’Tis now all over; I yield, and am 
ready to do whatever you’d have me. 

Borina. No, no, a daughter should do as she’s bid, though 
her father would have her marry a monkey. Besides what 
reason have you to complain ? Yours is a benefit ticket. You’ll 
be coached down to his own borough-town, which you’ll find 
abounds in cousins and uncles. It will be very diverting to 
you to entertain them all. Then Madam Tartuffe will be 
directly introduced to the beau-monde. You’ll go visit, by 
way^of welcome, the bailiff’s lady, and the assessor’s wife; 
they’ll do you the honour of the folding chair. At a good time 
you may hope for a ball, and a great consort, to wit, two pair 
of bagpipes; and perchance you may see merry-Andrew and 
the puppet-show; if however your husband- 

Manana. Oh I you kill me! rather contrive how to help me 
by your advice. 


Borina. Your humble servant for that. 

Mariana. Nay, Dorina, for Heaven’s sake- 

Borina. No, it must be a match, to punish you. 

Mariana. Dear girl, do! 

Borina. No. 

Mariana. If my professions- 

Dorina. No, Tartuffe’s your man, and you shall have a 
taste of him. 

Mariana. You know how much I always confided in you- 
be so good- ^ ^ 

Dorina. No, in troth; you shall be Tartuffed. 

Mariana. Well, since my misfortunes can’t move you, hence- 
forth leave me entirely to my despair. That shall lend my 
heart rehef, and I know an infallible remedy for all my sufferings! 

[Offers (0 go. 
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Valere. Is this then your affection? And was it all deceit, 
when you- 

Mariana. Pray let’s talk no more of that. You told me 
frankly that I ought to accept of the offer made me. And I 
tell you, I shall do so, only because you advise me to it as 
the best. 

Valere. Don’t excuse yourself upon my intentions. Your 
resolution was made before; and you now lay hold of a frivolous 
pretence, for the breaking of your w^ord. 

Mariana. ’Tis true; it’s well said. 

Valere. Doubtless; and you never had any true love for me. 

Mariana. Alas! You may think so if you please. 

Valere. Yes, yes, may think so; but my offended heart may 
chance to be beforehand with you in that affair; and I can tell 
where to offer both my addresses and my hand. 

Mariana. I don’t doubt it, sir. The warmth that merit 
raises- 

Valere. Lack-a-day! Let us drop merit. I have little 
enough of that, and you think so; but I hope, another will treat 
me in a kinder manner; and I know a person whose heart, open 
to my retreat, will not be ashamed to make up my loss. 

Mariana. The loss is not great, and you will be comforted, 
upon this change, easily enough. 

Valere. You may believe I shall do all that lies in my power. 
A heart that forgets us, engages our glory; we must employ our 
utmost cares to forget it too; and if we don’t succeed, we must 
at least pretend we do; for to show a regard for those that 
forsake us, is a meanness one cannot answer to one’s self. 

Mariana. The sentiment is certainly noble and sublime. 

Valere. Very well, and what everybody must approve of. 
What? would you have me languish for ever for you? See 
you fly into another’s arms before my face, and not transfer 
my slighted affections somewhere else? 

Mariana. So far from that, ’tis what I would have; and I 
wish ’twere done already. 

Valere. You wish it done? 

Mariana. Yes. 

ydere. That’s insulting me sufficiently, madam; I am just 
going to give you that satisfaction. [He offers to go. 

Mariana. ’Tis very well. 

Valere. [Returning] Be pleased to remember at least, that 
’tis yourself who drive me to this extremity, 

Mariana. Yes. 

831 
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VaUre, [Reiurning again?[ And that the design I have 
conceived is only from your example. 

Mariana, My example be it. 

Valcre. \Going^ Enough; you shall soon be punctually 
obeyed. 

Mariana. So much the better. 

Vcdire. [Returning again] Tis the last time I shall ever 
trouble you. 

Mariana. With all my heart. 

VaUre. to‘j:ard the door and returns] Hey ? 

Mariana. WTiat’s the matter.^ 

VaUre. Didn't you call me? 

Mariana. Viho, I? You dream s\ire. 

VaUre. Well then, TU be gone; farewell, madam! 

Mariafia. Fare ye well, sir. . 

Darina. [To Mariana] I think, for my part, by this piece 
of extravagance, you've both lost your senses; I have let you 
alone thus long squabbling, to see what end you'd m^e of it. 
Heark ye, 'Sii. Val^re! hold of VaUre's arm. 

VaUre. [Pretending to resist] Hey! Wliat would you have, 
Dorina? 

Darina. Come hither. 

Valere. No, no, my indignation overpowers me; dont 
hinder me from doing as she would have me. 


Dorina. Stay. 

VaUre. No, d'ye see, Tm resolved upon it. 

Dorina. Ah! , • .. r 

Manana. He’s uneasy at the sight of me. My 

presence drives him away; I had much better therefore leave 

[quitting Valere, and running after Mariana.] 
t’other? whither do you run? 

Mariana. Let me alone. 

Dorina. You must come back. 

Mariana. No, no, Dorina; in vain you d hold me. 

Valhe. I find that my presence is but a plague to 

her. I had certainly better free her from It. 

Dorina [Quiaing Mariana, and running after Valere.] \\Tiat, 
agSn? DeL take you for me. Leave this foohng, and come 

Mariana by the hand, and brings 

them back. 

Valere. But what’s your design? 
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Mariana, \Miat would you do? 

Borina. Set you two to rights again, and bring you out of 
this scrape. [To VaUre] Aren’t you mad, to wrangle at this 
rate? 

VaUre. Didn’t you hear how she spoke to me? 

Borina. [To Mariana.] Weren’t you a simpleton, to be 
in such a passion? 

Mariana. Didn’t you see the thing, and how he treated me? 

Borina. Folly on both sides; [To VaUre] she has nothing 
more at heart, than that she may be one day yours; I am 
witness to it. [To Mariana] He loves none but yourself, 
and has no other ambition than to become your husband, I 
answer for it upon my life. 

Mariana. [ToValhe] WTiy then did you give me such ad vice? 

Valm. [To Mariana] And why was I consulted upon such 
a subject? 

Borina. You’re a couple of fools. Come, come, your hands, 
both of you; [To VaUre] come you. 

VaUre. [Giving his hand to Borina] WTiat will my hand do? 

Borina. [To Mariana] So; come, now' yours. 

Mariana. [Giving her hand] To w^hat purpose is all this? 

Borina. Come along, come quick: you love one another 
better than you think of. 

VaUre. [Turnmg towards Mariana] But don’t do things 
w'ith an ill grace, and give a body a civil look. ° 

[Mariana turns toward VaUre, and smiles a little. 

Borina. In troth, lovers are silly creatures! 

\ aUre. [To Manana] Now, havT I not room to complain 
of you; and, without l>ing, were not you a wicked creature, to 
gratify yourself in saying a thing so very shocking to me? 

Mariana. But are not you the ungratefullest man in the 
world- 

Borina. Come let’s adjourn this debate till another time; and 
think how' to w'ard off this plaguy w’eddincr. ^ 

Mariana. Say then, w’hat engines shall we set at work? 

Borina. We’ll set them every way to work. [To Mariana] 
Your father’s in jest; [To Valere] it must be nothing but talk. 
[10 Mariana] But for your part, your best w'ay will be to 
carry the appearance of a gentle compliance with his extrava¬ 
gance, that so, m case of an alarm, you may have it more easily 
m your power to delay the marriage proposed. In gaining time 
we shall remedy everything. Sometimes you may fob ’em off 
with some illness, which is to come all of a sudden, and wiU 
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require delay. Sometimes you may fob ’em ofi with ill omens. 
You unluckily met a corpse, broke a looking-glass, or dreamed 
dirty water; and at last, the best on’t is, they can’t possibly 
job you to any other but him, unless you please to say. Yes. 
But, "the better to carry on the design, I think it proper you 
should not be seen conferring together. \To Vdere^ Go you 
imm ediately and employ your friends, tlbt he may be forc^ 
to keep his word with you. \To Manana^ Let us go excite 
his brother’s endeavours, and engage the mother-m-law m our 
party. Adieu. 

VaUre. [To Mariana] Whatever efforts any of us may be 
preparing, mv greatest hope, to say the truth, is m you. 

Mariana. [To Vedere] I can’t promise for the mclmations 
of a father, but I shall be none but Valdre’s. 

VaUre. How you transport me! And though I durst— 
Dorina. Ah! These lovers are never weary of prattibg. 
Awav, I tell you. 

VoLere. [Goes a step or two, and returns] Once more— 
Dorina. What a clack is yours? Draw you off this way. 


and you t’other. 


[Pushing them each out by the shoulders. 


ACT III 

Scene I 
Damis, Dorina. 



riweVXte^r shaU%top me, and if I don’t strike 


respect or power whal 
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he may have a sneaking kindness for her. I would to Heaven 
it were true! That would be charming. In shorty your interest 
obliges her to send for him; she has a mind to sound his 
intentions, with regard to the wedding that disturbs you; and 
represent to him the fatal feuds he will raise in the family, if 
he entertains any hopes of this affair. His man says that he's 
at prayers, and I could not see him. But this servant told me, 
he would not be long before he came down. Then pray be 
gone, and let me stay for him. 

Damis, I may be present at this whole conference. 

Dorina. No, they must be by themselves. 

Damis. I shall say nothing to him. 

Dorina. You're mistaken; we know the usual impatience of 
your temper, and 'tis the ready way to spoil all. Get away. 

Damis. No, I will see him, without putting myself in a 
passion. 

Dorina. How troublesome you are! He's coming; retire. 

[Damis conceals himself in a closet. 


Scene II 
Tartuffej Dorina. 

Tartuffe. [Upon seeing Dorina speaks aloud to his servant 
who is in the house.] Laurence, lock up my hair-cloth and 
scourge, and beg of Heaven ever to enlighten you with grace. 
If anybody comes to see me, I am gone to the prisons to distribute 
my alms. 

Dorina. [Aside] What affectation and roguery! 

Tartuffe. What do you want.^ 

Dorina. To tell you- 

Tartuffe. [Drawing a handkerchief out of his pocket] Oh! 
lack-a-day! pray take me this handkerchief before you soeak. 

Dorina. What for? 

Tartuffe. Cover that bosom, which I can't bear to see. 
Such objects hurt the soul, and usher in sinful thoughts. 

Dmim You mightily melt then at a temptation, and the 
flesh makes great impression upon your senses? Truly, I can’t 
tell what heat may inflame you; but, for my part, I am not so 
apt to hanker. Now I could see you stark naked from head to 
foot, and that whole hide of yours not tempt me at all. 

Tartuffe. Pray now speak with a little modesty, or I shall 
leave you this minute. 
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Dorina. No, no, ’tds I who am going to leave you to yourself; 
and I have only two words to say to you: My lady is coming 
down into this parlour, and desires the favour of a word with you. 

Tariuffe. Alack! with all my heart. 

Dorina, [Aside^ How sweet he grows upon it! I'faith, I 
still stand to what I said of him. 

Tariuffe, Will she come presently? 

Dorina, I think I hear her. Ay, 'tis she herself; I leave 
you together. 


Scent: III 


Elmira^ Tariuffe. 


Tariuffe, May Heaven, of its goodness, ever bestow upon 
vou health both of body and of mind! and bless your da}^ 
equal to the wish of the lowest of its votaries! 

Elmira, I am much obliged to you for this pious \s*ish; but 
let us take a seat to be more at ease. 

Tariuffe, [SiUing daxn] Do you find your indisposition 
an\Thinij abated? 

Elmira, Very well, my fever soon left me. 

Tariuffe, My prayers have not sufficient merit to have 
dra\Mi do^^m this favour from above; but I made no vows to 
Heaven that did not concern your lecovery. 

Elmira. Your zeal for me was too solicitous. 

Tariuffe. Your dear health cannot be overrated; and, to 
re-establish it, I could have sacrificed my own. 

Elmira. That is carr>dng Christian chanty a great way; and 
I am highly indebted to you for all this goodness. 

Tariuffe^ I do much less for you than you deser\;e. 

Elmira. I had a desire to speak with you in private on a 
certain affair, and am glad that nobody obser\’^es us here. 

Tariuffe. I am also overjoyed at it; and, be sure, it be 
no ordinary satisfaction, madam, to find myself alone \nth you. 
Tis an opportunity that I have hitherto petitioned Heaven for 


^Elmra. Vliat I want to talk xdth you upon, is a smaffi 
matter, in which your whole heart must be open, and hide 

nothin!; from me. . , , t • i„ 

Tariuffe. And, for this singular favour, I certaimy ^ 
unbosorn myself to you, without the least r^er%-e;^d I prot^ 
to you, that the stir I made about the visits paid here to your 
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charms, was not out of hatred to you, but rather out of a 
passionate zeal which induced me to it, and out of a pure 
motive- 

Elmira. For my part I take it very well, and believe 'tis 
my good that gives you this concern. 

Tartiiffe. [Taking Elmira's hand, and squeezing her fingers] 
Yes, madam, without doubt, and such is the fervour of my- 

Elmira. Oh! you squeeze me too hard. 

Tartuffe. *Tis out of excess of zeal; I never intended to hurt 
you. I had much rather- 

[Puts his hand upon her knee. 

Elmira. What does your hand do there? 

Tartuffe. Pm only feeling your clothes, madam; the stuff 
is mighty rich. 

Elmira. Oh! Pray give over; I am very ticklish. 

[She draws away her chair, and Tartuffe follows with his. 

Tartuffe. Bless me! How wonderful is the workmanship 
of this lace! They work to a miracle nowadays. Things of all 
kinds were never better done. 

Elmira. Tis true; but let us speak to our affair a little. 
They say that my husband has a mind to set aside his promise, 
and to give you his daughter. Is that true? Pray tell me? 

Tartuffe. He did hint something towards it. But, madam, 
to tell you the truth, that is not the happiness I sigh after. 
I behold elsewhere the wonderful attractions of the felicity that 
engages every wish of mine. 

Elmira. That is, you love no earthly things. 

Tartuffe. My breast does not enclose a heart of flint. 

Elmira. I am apt to think that your sighs tend all to Heaven, 
and that nothing here below can detain your desires. ' 

Tartuffe. ^ The love which engages us to eternal beauties, does 
not extinguish in us the love of temporal ones. Our senses may 
easily be charmed with the perfect works Heaven has formed. 
Its reflected charms shine forth, in such as you. But, in your 
person, it displays its choicest wonders. It has diffused such 
beauties o’er your face as surprise the sight, and transport the 
heart; nor could I behold you, perfect creature, without admiring 
in you the Author of nature, and feeling my heart touched with 
an ardent love, at sight of the fairest of portraits, wherein he 
has delineated himself. At first I was under apprehensions lest 
this secret flame might be a dexterous surprise of the foul fiend* 
and my heart even resolved to avoid your eyes, believing you 
an obstacle to my future happiness. But at length I perceived, 
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Elmira. I hear what you say, and your rhetoric explains 
itself to me in terms sufficiently strong. Don’t you apprehend 
that I may take a fancy now, to acquaint my husband with this 
gallantry of yours? and that an early account of p amour of 
this sort, might pretty much alter his present affections towards 
you? 

Tartuffe. I know that you are too good, and that you will 
rather pardon my temerity; that you will excuse me, upon the 
score of human frailty, the sallies of a passion that offends you; 
and will consider, when you consult your glass, that a man is 
not blind, and is made of flesh and blood. 

Elmira, Some might take it perhaps in another manner; 
but I shall show my discretion, and not tell my husband of it. 
But in return, I will have one thing of you, that is honestly and 
sincerely to forward the match between Val^re and Mariana, 
and that you yourself renounce the unjust power whereby you 
hope to be enriched with what belongs to another. And- 


Scene IV 

Elmiraj Damis, Tartuffe. 

Damis. [Coming out of the closet where he was hidden] No, 
madam, no, this ought to be made public; I was in this place, 
and overheard it all; and the goodness of Heaven seems to have 
directed me thither to confound the pride of a traitor that 
wrongs me; to open me a way to take vengeance of his hypocrisy 
and insolence; to undeceive my father, and show him, in a clear 
light, the soul of a villain that talks to you of love. 

Elmira. No, Damis, ’tis enough that he reforms, and 
endeavours to deserve the favour I do him. Since I have 
promised him, don’t make me break my word. ’Tis not my 
humour to make a noise; a wife will make herself merry with 
such follies, and never trouble her husband’s ears with them. 

Damis. You have your reasons for using him in that manner, 
and I have mine too for acting otherwise. To spare him would 
be ridiculous; the insolent pride of his bigotry has triumphed 
too much over my just resentment, and created too many 
disorders among us already. The rascal has, but too long, 
governed my father, and opposed my passion, as well as Valcre’s. 
’Tis fit the perfidious wretch should be laid open to him, and 
Heaven for this purpose offers me an easy way to do it. I am 
greatly indebted to it for the opportunity; it is too favourable 
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a one to be neglected, and I should desen'e to have it taken 
from me now I have it, should I not make use of it, 

Elmira. Damis- 

Damis. No. by your leave, I must take my own counsd 
My heart overflows with joy, and all you can say would in ^-ain 
dissuade me from the pleasure of avenging mys^. Without 
gcins anv farther, I will make an end of the afiair, and here s 
just "what will give me satisfaction. 


ScE^•E V 

Organ, Elmira, Damis, Tariuffe. 

Damis. We are going to entertain you, sir, with an adventure 
spick and span new, which will very much ^rprise you. You 
are well rewarded for all your caresses; and this gentleman makes 
a fine acknowledgment of your tenderness. His great zeal for 
vou is just come to light j it ai m s at nothing less than^ the dis¬ 
honour of vour bed, and I took him here making^ an injurious 
declaration of a criminal love to your wife. She is good- 
natured, and her over-great discretion, by all meps, would 
have kept the secret; but I can’t encourage such impudence, 
and think that not to apprise you of it is to do you an mjury. 

Elmira. Yes, I am of opinion that one ought never to break 
in upon a husband’s rest with such idle stuff, that our honour 
can by no means depend upon it; and that ’tis enough we know 
how to defend ourselves. These are my thoughts of the matter; 
and you would have said nothing, Damis, if I had had any 
credit you. 


Scene \T 

Or^on, Damis, Tariuffe, 

Orrm. Heavens! \Miat have I heard? Is this credible? 

T^iuffe. Yes, brother, I am a wicked, guilty, wret^^ 
sinner, full of iniquiU’, the greatest villain that ever breathed. 
Even- instant of my life is crowded with st^s; “ 
tinned series of crimes and defilements; and I see ^at Heaven, 
for mv puiflshment, designs to mortifv* me on this 
Whatever great ofience they c^ lay to my I sh^ ^ 

more humilitv than to deny it. Beheve w^t thev tell you, 
arm vour resentment, and like a criminal, drive me out of your 
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house. I cannot have so great a share of shame but I have still 
deserved a much larger. 

Orgon, [To his son,] Ah, traitor! darest thou, by this false¬ 
hood, attempt to tarnish the purity of his virtue.^ 

Damis, What 1 shall the feigned meekness of this hypocritical 
soul make you give the lie- 

Orgon. Thou cursed plague! hold thy tongue. 

Tartuffe. Ah! let him speak; you chide him wrongfully; 
you had much better believe what he tells you. Why so favour¬ 
able to me upon such a fact? Do you know after all what I 
may be capable of? Can you, my brother, depend upon my 
outside? Do you think me the better for what you see of me? 
No, no, you suSer yourself to be deceived by appearances, and 
I am neither better nor worse, alas! than these people think me. 
The world indeed takes me for a very good man, but the truth 
is, I am a very worthless creature. [Turning to Damis.] Yes, 
my dear child, say on, call me treacherous, infamous, reprobate, 
thief, and murderer; load me with names still more detestable; 
I donT gainsay you; I have deserved them all, and am willing 
on my knees to suffer the ignominy, as a shame due to the 
enormities of my life. 

Orgon. [To Tartuffe] This is too much, brother. [To his 
son.] Does not thy heart relent, traitor? 

Damis. What, shall his words so far deceive you as to- 

Orgoii. Hold your tongue, rascal! [Raising Tartuffe.] For 
Heaven’s sake, brother, rise. [To his son] Infamous wretch! 

Damis. He can- 

Orgon. Hold thy tongue. 

Damis. Intolerable! What! am I taken for- 

Orgon. Say one other word and I’ll break thy bones. 

Tartuffe. For Heaven’s sake, brother, don’t be angry; I 
had rather suffer any hardship, than that he should get the 
slightest hurt on my account. 

Orgon. [To his son] Ungrateful monster! 

Tartuffe. Let him alone; if I must on my knees ask for¬ 
giveness for him- 

Orgon. [Throwing himself also at Tartuffe's feet, and embracing 
him] Alas! You are in jest, sure? [To his son] See his 
goodness, sirrah! 

Damis. Then- 

Orgon. Have done. 

Damis. What! I- 

Orgon. Peace, I say. I know what put you upon this attack 
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well enough; ye all hate him, and I now see wife, children, ser- 
^'ants, are all let loose against him. They impudently try every 
way to remove this devout person from me. But the more they 
strive to get him out, the greater care will I take to keep him in; 
and therefore will I hasten his marriage ^ith my daughter, to 
confound the pride of the whole family. 

Damis. Do you t hink to force her to accept of him? 

Organ. Yes, traitor, and this very evening, to plague you. 
Nay, I defy you all, and shall make you to know that I am 
master, and will be obeyed. Come, sirrah, do you recant; 
immediately throw yourself at his feet to beg his pardon. 

Damis. Who, I? of this rascal, who by his impostures- 

Organ. Wliat, scoundrel, do you rebel, and c^ him names? 
A cudgel there, a cudgel, [fa Tartuffe.] Don^t hold me. 
[Ta his 5 aw.] Get you out of my house this minute, and never 
dare to set foot into it again. 

Damis. Yes, I shall go, but- 

Organ. Quickly then leave the place; sirrah, I disinherit 
thee, and give thee my curse besides. 


Scene \TI 
Organ, Tartufe. 

Organ. To offend a holy person in such a manner! 

Tartuffe. [Aside] 0 Heaven! pardon him the anguish he 
gives me! [To Organ] Could you know what a grief it is to 
me that they should try to blacken me mth my dear brother- 

Organ . Alack-a-day! 

Tartuffe. The ver>^ thought of this ingratitude wounds me 

to the very quick!-Lord, what horror!—-My heart’s so 

full that I ^’t speak; I think I shan’t outhve it. 

Organ. [Running all in tears ta the door out of which he drove 
his san] Villain! I’m sorr>’ my hand spared, and did not make 
an end of thee on the spot. [Ta Tartuffe] Compose yourself, 
brother, and don’t be troubled. 

Tartuffe. Let us by all means put an end to the course oi 
these unhappv debates; I see what uneasiness I occasion here, 
and think there’s a necessity, brother, for my leaving your house. 

Organ. How? You’re not in earnest sure? 

Tartuffe. They hate me, and seek, I see, to bnng my integnty 
into question vsith you. 

Organ. \Miat signifies that? Do you see me listen to them? 
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Tartuffe. They won’t stop here, you may be sure; and those 
very stories which you now reject, may one day meet with 
more credit. 

Organ. No, brother, never. 

Tartuffe. Ah! brother, a wife may easily deceive a husband. 

Organ. No, no. 

Tartuffe. Suffer me, by removing hence, immediately to 
remove from them all occasion of attacking me in this manner. 

Organ. No, you must stay, or it will cost me my life. 

Tartuffe. Well, then I must mortify myself. If you would, 
however- 

Organ. Ah! 

Tartuffe. Be it so. Let’s talk no more about it. But I 
know how I must behave on this occasion. Honour is delica,te, 
and friendship obliges me to prevent reports, and not to give 
any room for suspicion; I’ll shun your wife, and you shall never 
see me- 

Organ. No, in spite of everybody, you shall frequently be 
with her. To vex the world is my greatest joy, and I’ll have 
you seen with her at all hours. This is not all yet; the better 
to brave them. I’ll have no other heir but you; and I’m going 
forthwith to sign you a deed of gift for my whole estate. A true 
and hearty friend, that I fix on for a son-in-law, is far dearer to 
me than either son, wife, or kindred. You won’t refuse what 
I propose? 

Tartuffe. Heaven’s will be done in all things. 

Organ. Poor man! Come, let’s get the writings drawn up, 
and then let envy burst itself with spite. 


ACT IV 

Scene I 

Cleanthes, Tartuffe. 

Cleanthes. Yes, ’tis in everybody’s mouth, and you may 
believe me. The noise this rumour makes is not much to your 
credit; and I have met with you, sir, very opportunely, to tell 
you plainly, in two words, my thoughts of the matter. I shan’t 
inquire into the ground of what’s reported, I pass that by, and 
take the thing at worst. We’ll suppose that Damis has not 
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used you well, and that they have accused you ^^TongfuUy. 
Is it not the part of a good Christian to pardon the offence, 
and extinguish in his heart all desire of vengeance? Ought 
you to suffer a son to be turned out of his father’s house, on 
account of your differences? I tell you once agam, and tell 
you frankly, there is neither small nor great but are scandalised 
at it. And if you take my adnce, you’ll make all up, and not 
push matters to extremity. Sacrifice your resentment to your 
duty, and restore the son to his fathei^s favour. 

fariuffe, Alas! for my ovm. part, I would do it with all my 
heart; I, sir, bear him not the least ill-will; I forgive him every¬ 
thing; I lay nothing to his charge, and would sei^*e him with all 
my soul. But the mterests of Heaven cannot admit of it: and 
if he comes in here again, I must go out. After such an un¬ 
paralleled action, it would be scandalous for me to have an}'thing 
to do with him. Heaven knows what all the world would 
immediately think on’t. They would impute it to pure policy 
in me, and people would eveiynvhere say, that knowing m}'self 
guilty, I pretended a charitable zeal for my accuser; that I 
dreaded ham at heart, and would practise upon him, that I 
might, underhand, engage him to silence. 

Cleanthes, You put us off here with sham excuses, and all 
vour reasons, sir, are too far fetched. Mliy do you take upon 
you the interests of Heaven? has it any occasion for our assist¬ 
ance in punishing the guilty? Leave, leave the care of its own 
vengeance to itself, and only think of that pardon of offences, 
which it prescribes; have no regard to the judgment of men, 
when you follow the sovereign orders of Heaven 1^ Whatl 
shall the paltry interest of what people may beheve, hinder the 
glor}^ of a good action! No, no, let us always do what Heaven 
has prescribed, and perplex our heads with no other care. 

Tartuffe, I have told you already that I forgive him from 
mv heart, and that is doing, sir, what Heaven ordains; but after 
the scandal and affront of to-day, Heaven does not require me 
to live with him. 

Cleanihes, And does it require you, sir, to lend an ear to 
w*hat mere caprice dictates to the father? And to accept of 
an estate where justice obhges you to make no pretensions? 

Tariu ffe. Those that know me will never have the thought 
that this is the effect of an interested spirit. All the riches of 
this world have few charms for me; I am not dazzled by their 
false glare, and if I should resolve to accept this present, whi^ 
the father has a mind to make me, it is, to tell you the truth, 
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only because Fm afraid this means will fall into wicked hands; 
lest it should come amongst such, as will make an ill use on’t in 
the world, and not lay it out, as I intend to do, for the glory of 
Heaven, and the good of my neighbour. 

Cleanthes, Oh, entertain none of these^ very nice scruples, 
which may occasion the complaints of a right heir. Let him, 
without giving yourself any trouble, keep his estate at his own 
peril, and consider that ’twere better he misused it, than that 
people should accuse you for depriving him of it. I only wonder, 
that you could receive such a proposal without confusion. For, 
in short, has true zeal any maxim, which shows how to strip a 
lawful heir of his right? And if it must be that Heaven has put 
into your heart an invincible obstacle to living with Damis, 
would it not be better, like a man of prudence, that you should 
fairly retire from hence, than thus to suffer the eldest son, 
contrary to all reason, to be turned out of doors for you ? Believe 
me, sir, this would give your discretion- 

Tartuffe. It is half an hour past three, sir. Certain devotions 
call me above stairs, and you’ll excuse my leaving you so soon. 

Cleanthes. [Alone\ Ah! 


Scene II 

Elmira, Mariana, Cleanthes, Dorina, 

Borina. [To Cleanthes.] For goodness’ sake, lend her what 
assistance you can, as we do. She’s in the greatest perplexity, 
sir, imaginable; the articles her father has concluded for to-night, 
make her every moment ready to despair. He’s just a-coming, 
pray let us set on him in a body and try, either by force or 
cunning, to frustrate the unlucky design, that has put us all 
into this consternation. 


Scene III 

Orgon, Elmira, Mariana, Cleanthes, Dorina. 

Orgon. Hah! I’m glad to see you all together. [To Mariana.] 
I bring something in this contract, that will make you smile; 
you already know what this means. 

Mariana. [Kneeling to Organ.] Oh! sir, in the name of Heaven 
that is a witness of my grief, by everything that can move your 
heart, forgo a little the right nature has given you, and dispense 
with my obedience in this particular. Don’t compel me, by 
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this hard law, to complain to Heaven of the duty I owe you. 
Do not, my father, render the life, which you have given me, 
unfortunate. If, contrar}' to the tender hopes, I might have 
formed to myself, you won’t sufier me to be the man’s I presumed 
to love; at least, out of your goodness, which upon my knees I 
implore, save me from the torment of being the man’s I abhor; 
and drive me not to despair by exerting your full power over me. 

Orgon. Come, stand firm, my heart; no human 

weakness. 

Mariana. Your tenderness for him gives me no uneasiness. 
Show it in the strongest manner, give him your estate; and if 
that’s not enough, add all mine to it: I consent mth all my heart, 
and give it up; but at least go not so far as to my person, sufier 
a convent, with its austerities, to wear out the mournful days 
allotted me by Heaven. 

Organ. Ay, these are exactly your she devotees, when a 
father crosses their wanton inclinations. Get up, get up; the 
more it goes against you, the more you’ll merit by it. Mortify 
your senses by this marriage, and don't din me in the head any 
more about it. 

Darina. But what- 

Organ. Hold you your tongue; speak to your own concerns. 
I absolutely forbid you to open your lips. 

Cleanihes. If you would indulge me, in answer, to give one 
word of ad\Tce. 

OrgoJi. Brother, your advice is the best in the world; ’tis 
very’ rational, and what I have a great value for. But you must 
not take it ill if I don’t use it now. 

Elmira. [Ta Organ] Seeing what I see, I don’t know what 
to say; I can but wonder at your blindness. You must be 
mightily betsitched and prepossessed in his favour, to give us 
the lie upon the fact of to-day. 

Orgofi. I am your humble ser\*ant, and believe appearances. 
I know your complaisance for my rascal of a son, and you were 
afraid to disavow the trick he would have played the poor man. 
You were, in a word, too little ruffled to gain credit; you would 
have appeared to have been moved after a difierent manner. 

Elmira. Is it requisite that our honour should bluster so 
vehemently at the simple declaration of an amorous transport? 
Can there be no reply made to what ofiends us, \sithout fury 
in our eyes and invectives in our mouth? For my part, I only 
laugh at such overtures; and the rout made about them, by no 
means pleases me. I love that we should show our discretion 
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with good nature, and cannot like your savage prudes, whose 
honour is armed with teeth and claws, and is for teanng a man s 
eyes out for a word speaking. Heaven preserve me from such 
discretion! I would have virtue that is not diabolical, and 
believe that a denial given with a discreet coldness, is no less 
powerful to give the lover a rebuff. 

Organ* In short I know the whole affair, and shall not alter 

my scheme. 

Elmira* I admire, still more, at your unaccountable weak¬ 
ness. But what answer could your incredulity make, should 
one let you see that they told you the truth? 

Organ* See? 

Elmira* Ay. 

Organ* Stuff! 

Elmira* But how, if I should contrive a way to let you see 
it in a very clear light? 

Organ* A likely story indeed! 

Elmira* What a strange man! At least give me an answer, 
I don't speak of your giving credit to us; but suppose a place 
could be found, where you might see and overhear all, what would 
you then say of your good man? 

Organ* In this case, I should say that—I should say nothing: 
for the thing can't be. 

Elmira* You have been too long deluded, and too much have 
taxed me with imposture. 'Tis necessary that by way of diver¬ 
sion, and without going any farther, I should make you a witness 
of all they told you. 

Organ* Do so; I take you at your word. We shall see your 
address, and how you'll make good your promise. 

Elmira* [Ta Darina] Bid him come to me. 

Darina* [Ta Elmira] He has a crafty soul of his own, and 
perhaps it would be a difficult matter to surprise him. 

Elmira* [Ta Darina] No, people are easily duped by what 
they love, and self-love helps 'em to deceive themselves. [To 
Cleanihes and Mariana] Call him down to me, and do you retire. 

Scene IV 
Elmir a j Organ* 

Elmira. Now do you come and get under this table. 

Organ* Why so? 

Elmira* 'Tis a necessary point that you should be well 
concealed. 
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Orgon, But why under this table? 

Elmira. Lack-a-day! do as I’d have you, I have my design 
in my head, and you shall be judge of it. Place yourself there, 
I tell you, and when you are there, take care that no one either 
sees or hears you. 

Orgoji. I must needs say, I am very complaisant: but I must 
see you go through your enterprise. 

Elmira. You will have nothing, I believe, to reply to me. 
[To Organ unier the table.] However, as I am going to touch 
upon a strange affair, don’t be shocked by any means. Wliat- 
ever I may say, must be allowed me, as it is to convince you, 
according to my promise. I am going by coaxing speeches, 
since I am reduced to it, to make tins h^^DOcritical soul drop the 
mask, to flatter the impudent desires of ins love, and give a full 
scope to his boldness. Since ’tis for your sake alone, and to 
confound him, that I feign a compliance with his desires, I may 
give over w*hen you appear, and things need go no farther than 
you would have them. It hes on you to stop his mad pursuit, 
when you think that matters are carried far enough, to spare 
your wife, and not to expose me any farther than is necessary 
to disabuse you. This is your interest, it hes at your discretion, 
and-He’s coming; keep close, and take care not to appear. 


Scene V 

Tartuffe, Elmira, Orgon under the table. 

Tariuffe. I was told you desired to speak with me here. 

Elmira. Yes, I have secrets to discover to you; but pull to 
that door before I tell ’em you, and look about, for fear of a 
surprise. [Tartuffe goes and shuis the door and returns.] We 
must not surely make such a business of it, as the other was just 
now. I never was in such a surprise in my whole life: Damis 
put me into a terrible fright for you; and you saw very well that 
I did my utmost to baffle his designs, and moderate his passion. 
I was under so much concern, ’tis true, that I had not 
thought of contradicting him; but thanks to Heaven, everytlung 
was the better for that, and things are put upon a surer footmg. 
The esteem vou are in laid that storm, and my husband can ha\e 
no suspicion of you. The better to set the rumour of ill tongues 
at defiance, he desires we should be always together, and from 
thence it is, that without fear of blame I can be locked up with 
vou here alone, and this is what justifies me in la}ing open to 
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the most melting declaration; but at the same time this is not 
enough for you^ and one cannot advance so far as to satisfy 
you, unless one pushes the afiair to the last favours. 

Tartuffe. The less one deser\’es a blessing, the less one 
presumes to hope for it; our love can hardly have a full reliance 
upon discourses; one easily suspects a condition full frau^^ht 
mth happiness, and one would enjoy it before one believes^t. 
For my particular, who know I so little deser\^e your favours, 
I doubt the success of my rashness, and I shall believe nothine^ 
madam, till by realities you have con\inced my passion. 

Elmira, Good lack! how your love plays the very t}Tant! 
Vliat a strange confusion it throws me into? With what a 
furious sway does it govern the heart! and with what \’iolence 
it pushes for what it desires! AMiat, is there no getting clear 
of your pursuit? Do you allow one no time to take breath? 
Is it decent to persist with so great rigour? To insist upon the 
things you demand without quarter? To abuse in this manner, 
by your pressing efforts, the foible you see people have for you? 

Tartuffe. But if you regard my addresses with a favourable 
eye, why do you refuse me comincing proofs of it? 

Elmira. But how can one comply with your desires, without 
offending that Heaven which you are always t alking of? 

Tartuffe. If nothing but Heaven obstructs my wishes, ’tis a 
trifle with me to remove such an obstacle, and that need be no 
restraint upon your love. 

Elmira. But they so terrify us with the judgments of Heaven ? 

Tartuffe. I can dissipate those ridiculous terrors for you, 
madam; I have the knack of easing scruples. Heaven, ’tis 
true, forbids certain gratifications. But then there are ways of 
compounding those matters. It is a science to stretch the 
strings of conscience according to the different exigences of the 
case, and to rectih’ the immorality of the action by the purity 
of our intention. These are secrets, madam, I can instruct 
you in; you have nothing to do, but passively to be conducted, 
^tisfy my desire, and fear nothing, FU answer for you, and will 
take the sin upon myself. [Elmira coughs loud^ You cough 
veiy much, madam. 

Elmira. Yes, I am on the rack. 

Tartuffe. [Presenting her Tcith a paper.] Will you please to 
have a bit of this liquorice? 

Elmira. Tis an obstinate cold, without doubt, and I am 
satisfied that all the liquorice in the world will do no good in 
this case. 
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Tartuffe. It is, to be sure, very troublesome. 

Elmira, Ay, more than one can express. 

Tartuffe. In short your scruple, madam, is easily overcome. 
You are sure of its being an inviolable secret here, and the 
harm never consists in anything but the noise one makes; the 
scandal of the world is what makes the offence; and sinning in 
private is no sinning at all. 

Elmira, [After coughing againy and striking upon the table.] 
In short, I see that I must resolve to yield, that I must consent 
to grant you everything; and that with less than this I ought not 
to expect that you should be satisfied, or give over. It is indeed 
very hard to go that length, and I get over it much against my 
will. But since you are obstinately bent upon reducing me to 
it, and since you won’t believe anything that can be said, but 
still insist on more convincing testimony, one must e’en resolve 
upon it, and satisfy people. And if this gratification carries 
any offence in it, so much the worse for him who forces me to 
this violence; the fault certainly ought not to be laid at my door. 

Tartuffe. Yes, madam, I take it upon myself, and the thing 
in itself- 

Elmira. Open the door a little, and pray look if my husband 
be not in that gallery. 

Tartuffe. What need you take so much care about him? 
Betwixt us two, he’s a man to be led by the nose. He will take 
a pride in all our conversations, and I have wrought him up to 
the point of seeing everything, without believing anything. 

Elmira. That signifies nothing, pray go out a little, and look 
carefully all about. 


Scene VI 
OrgoUy Elmira. 

Orgon. [Coming from under the table.] An abominable fellow, 
I vow! I can’t recover myself; this perfectly stuns me. 

Elmira. How! do you come out so soon? You make fools 
of people; get under the table again, stay to the very last, to 
see things sure, and don’t trust to bare conjectures. 

Orgon. No, nothing more wicked ever came from Hell. 

Elmira. Dear heart, you must not believe too lightly; 
suffer yourself to be fully convinced, before you yield, and 
don’t be too hasty for fear of a mistake. 

[Elmira places Orgon behind her. 
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Tariuffe, Elmira, Organ, 

Tariuffe, [Not seeing Organ.] Everything conspires, madam, 
to my satisfaction. I have sur\’eyed this whole apartment; 

nobody’s there, and my ra\’i5hed soul- 

[Tariuffe going with open arms to embrace Elmiraj she retires, 
and Tariuffe sees Organ. 

Organ. [Stopping Tariuffe.] Gently, gently; you are too 
eager in your amours; you should not be so furious. Ah, ha, 
good man! you intended me a crest, I suppose! Good-lack, 
how you abandon yourself to temptations! WTiat, you’d 
marr}' my daughter, and had a huge stomach to my wife? I 
was a long while in doubt whether aU was in good earnest, and 
always thought you would change your tone; but this is pushing 
the proof far enough; I am now satisfied, and want, for my part, 
no further con\dction. 

Elmira. [To Tariuffe.] The part I have played was contrary 
to my inclination; but they reduced me to the necessity of 
treating you in this manner. 

Tariuffe. [To Organ] WTiat? Do you believe- 

Organ. Come, pray no noise; turn out, and without ceremony. 

Tariuffe. My design- 

Organ. These speeches are no longer in season; you must 
troop off forthwith. 

- Tariuffe. ’Tis you must troop off, you who speak so magis- 
teriallv. The house belongs to me. I’ll make you know it, and 
«;ha]] plainly show you, that you have recourse m vain to these 
base tricks, to pick a quarrel ^ith me; that you don t t hink 
where you are when you injure me; that I have wherewithal to 
confound and punish imposture, to avenge offended Heaven, 
and make them repent it who talk here of turning me out 
o’ doors. 


Scene \TII 
Elmira, Organ. 

Elmira, ^^■hat language b this? And what can it mean? 
Orgm. In truth I’m all confusion, and have no room to 
laugh. 

Elmira. How so? 

Organ. I see my fault by what he saj-s, and the deed of gift 
perplexes me. 
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renounce all pious folks. I shall henceforth have an utter 
abhorrence of them, and shall become, for their sakes, worse 
than a de\Tl. 

Cleanthes. ^Mighty well: here are some of your extravagances! 
You never preser\*e a moderate temper in anything. Right 
reason and yours are ytry difierent, and you are always thro\s*ing 
yourself out of one extreme into another. You see your error, 
and are sensible that you have been imposed on by a h^'pocritical 
zeal, but in order to reform, what reason is there that you should 
be guilty of a w’one mistake; and that you should make no 
difference betT\*een the heart of a perfidious worthless \sTetch, 
and those of all honest people? What! because a rascal has 
impudently imposed upon you under the pompous show of an 
austere grimace, will you needs have it that everybody’s like 
him, and that there are no devout people to be found in the 
world? Leave these foolish consequences to libertines; dis¬ 
tinguish between nrtue and the appearance of it; never hazard 
your esteem too suddenly; and, in order to this, keep the mean 
you should do; g^ard, if possible, against doing honour to 
imposture; but, at the same time, don’t injure true zeal; and, 
if you must fall into one extreme, rather offend again on the 
other side. 


Scene II 

Orgon, Cleanthes, Damis. 

Damis. MTiat, sir, is it true that the rascal threatens you? 
That he has quite forgotten ever}’ favour he has received? .^d 
that his base abominable pride arms your omi goodness against 
yourself? 

Organ, Yes, son, and it gives me inconceivable vexation. 

Damis. Let me alone. I’ll slice both his ears off. There’s 
no dall\'ing with such insolence as his. I’ll undertake to rid 
you of your fears at once; and to put an end to the affair, I must 
do his business for him. 

Cleanthes. That’s spoken exactly like a young fellow. Pray 
moderate these \nolent transports; we live in an age, and under 
a government, in which uolence is but a bad way to promote 
our affairs. 
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Scene III 

Madam Pernelle, Organ, Elmira, Cleanthes, Mariana, Damis, 

Darina. 

Madam Pernelle. What^s all this.^ I hear terrible mysteries 
here. 

Organ. They are novelties that I am an eye-witness to; you 
see how finely I am fitted for my care. I kindly pick up a fellow 
in misery, entertain and treat him like my own brother, heap 
daily favours on him; I give him my daughter and my whole 
fortune; when at the same time the perfidious, infamous wretch 
forms the black design of seducing my wife. And not content 
with these base attempts, he dares to menace me with my own 
favours, and would make use of those advantages to my ruin, 
which my too indiscreet good-nature put into his hands; to 
turn me out of my estate, which I made over to him, and to 
reduce me to that condition from which I rescued him. 

Darina. The poor man! 

Madam Pernelle. I can never believe, son, he could commit 
so black an action. 

Organ. How.? 

Madam Pernelle. Good people are always envied. 

Organ. What would you insinuate, mother, by this discourse ? 

Madam Pernelle. Why, that there are strange doings at 
your house; and the ill-will they bear him is but too evident. 

Organ. What has this ill-will to do with what has been 
told you? 

Madam Pernelle. I have told you a hundred times when you 
were a little one. 

That virtue here is persecuted ever; 

That envious men may die, but envy never. 

Organ. But what is all this to the present purpose? 

Madam Pernelle. They have trumped up to you a hundred 
idle stones against him. 

Organ. I have told you already, that I saw it all my own self. 

Madam Pernelle. The malice of scandal - mongers is very 

Organ. You’ll make me swear, mother. I tell you that I 
saw with my own eyes a crime so audacious- 

M^am Pernelle. Tongues never want for venom to spit- 
nothing here below can be proof against them. ' 

%o«. This is holding a very senseless argument! I saw 
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it, I sav, saw it; with my own eyes I saw it. ^Miat you call, 
saw it. Must I din it a hundred times into your ears, and bawl 
as loud as four folks? 

Madam Pernelle. Dear heart! Appearances vtry often de¬ 
ceive us. You must not always judge by what you see. 

Organ. I shall run mad. 

Madam PemeUe. Nature is liable to false suspicions, and 
good is oftentimes misconstrued e\il. 

Organ. Ought I to construe chariubly his desire of kissing 
my wile? 

Madam Perfielk. You ought never to accuse anybody but 
upon good grounds; and you should have stayed till you had 
seen the thing certain. 

Organ. M^t the de\'il! How should I be more certain? 

Then, mother, I should have stayed till he had-You’ll m ak e 

me say some foolish thing or other. 

Madam PeryuUe. In Siort, his soul bums with too pure a 
flame, and I can’t let it enter my thoughts that he could attempt 
the things that are laid to his charge. 

Organ. Go, if you were not my mother I don’t know what I 
might say to you, my passion is so great! 

Darina. [To Organ] The just return, sir, of things here 
below. Time was, you would believe nobody, and now you can’t 
be believed yourself. 

Ckanthes. We are wasting that time in mere trifles, which 
should be spent in taking measures; we shouldn’t sleep when a 
knave threatens. 

Damis. MTat, can his impudence come to this pitch? 

Elmira. I can scarce think this instance possible, for my 
part; his ingratitude would in this be too \isible. 

Ckanthes. [To Organ] Don’t you depend upon that, he 
will be cunning enough to give the colour of re^on for what he 
does acainst you; and for a less matter than this, the weight of 
a cabd has involved people in dismal lab>Tmths. I tell you 
once again, that, armed ^ith what he has, you should never 

have urged him so far. ^ t 

Organ. That’s true; but what could I do m the affair? 1 was 
not master of mv resentments at the haughtiness of the ^tor. 

Ckanthes. I wish mih all my heart that there could be any 
shadow of a peace patched up between you. 

Elmira. Had I but known how well he had been armed, i 
should never have made such an alarm about the matter, and 
my- 
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Orgon. [To Dorina, seeing Mr. Loyal coming] What would 
that man have? Go quickly and asL Fm in a fine condition 
to have people come to see me. 


Scene IV 

OrgoHy Madam PernellCy Elmiray MarianOy CleantJieSy Damis, 
Dorina, Mr, Loyal. 

Mr. Loyal [To Dorina at the farther part of the stage] Good- 
morrow, child; pray let me speak to your master. 

Dorina. He’s in company, and I doubt he can see nobody now. 

Mr. Loyal. Nay, I am not for being troublesome here. I 
believe my coming will have nothing in it that will displease 
him; I come upon an affair that he’ll be very glad of. 

Dorina. Your name, pray? 

Mr. Loyal. Only tell him that I come on the part of Mr. 
Tartuffe, for his good. 

Dorina. [To Organ] ^Tis a man who comes in a civil way, 
upon business from Mr. Tartuffe, which he says you won’t 
dislike. 

Cleanthes. [To Orgon] You must see who this man is, and 
what he wants, 

Orgon. [To Cleanthes] Perhaps he comes to make us friends. 
How shall I behave myself to hm? 

Cleanthes. Be sure don’t be angry, and if he speaks of an 
agreement you must listen to him. 

Mr. Loyal [To Orgon] Save you, sir! Heaven blast the 
man who would wrong you, and may it be as favourable to you 
as I wish. 

Orgon. [Aside to Cleanthes] This mild beginning favours 
my conjecture, and already forebodes some accommodation. 

Mr. Loyal I always had a prodigious value for all your 
family, and was servant to the gentleman your father. 

Orgon. Sir, I am much ashamed, and ask pardon that I 
don’t know you, or your name. 

Mr. Loyal My name is Loyal, sir, by birth a Norman, and 
I am tipstaff to the court in spite of envy, I have had the good 
fortune for forty years together to fiU that office, thanks to 
Heaven, with great honour; I come, sir, with your leave, to 
signify to you the execution of a certain decree. 

Orgon. What, are you here- 

Mr. Loyal Sir, without passion, ’tis nothing but a summons, 
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an order to remove hence, you and yours, to take out your 
goods, and to make way for others, without remission or delay, 

so that ’tis necessaiy’- 

Orgmu I go from hence? 

Mr. Loyal. Yes, sir, if you please. The house at present, 
as you know but too w^, belongs to good Mr. Tartufie, vsithout 
dispute. He is henceforward lord and master of your estate, 
by \*irtue of a contract I have in charge. Tis in due form, and 

not to be contested. . . 

Damis, [To Mr. Loyal.] Most certainly ’tis prodigious im¬ 
pudence, and what I can't but admire! ^ 

Mr. Loyal. [To Damis.] Sir, my business is not with you, 
[Pointing to Orgon.] but with this gentleman, who is mild and 
reasonable, and knows the duty of an honest man too well to 


oppose authority. 

Organ. But- 

yir. Loyal. [To Orgon] Yes, sir, I know you would not rebe 
for a million, and that, like a good honest gentieman, you will 
suffer me here to execute the orders I have received. 

Damis. You may chance, Mr. Tipstaff, to get your black 
jacket well brushed here. 

.Vr. Lo\al. [To Orgon] Either, sir, cause your son to be 
silent or withdraw. I should be veiy* loath to put pen to paper, 
and see your names in my information. ^ i^i. 

Dorina. [AsiJf.] This Mr. Loyal has a disloyal sort of look 


Mr Lovd. I have a great deal of tenderness for all hones: 
pe'ople, and should not, sir, have charged myself with th^e 
Us but to ser^^e and oblige you; and to Feven^ 
bein^ pitched on, who not ha\ung the love for you \shich I ha\e, 
mi^ht have proceeded in a less gentle manner. i 

Orgon. And what can be worse than to order people to 

MEy, you are allowed time. And, till to-morrow, 
I shall suspend, sir, the execution of the warrant. I ^Eall o y 
Lmfa^d pis the night here with half a score of my folks, 

without noise or scandal. For I'S 

S:"ren« 

StSiy do?o“ i^r^ore smie h your removal. Nobod) 
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can use you better, in my opinion; and as I treat you with great 
indulgence, I conjure you, sir, to make a good use of it, and to 
give me no disturbance in the execution of my office. 

\Asid 6 ^ Fd give just now, a hundred of the best 
louis d’ors I have left, for the power and pleasure of laying one 
sound blow on your ass-ship’s muzzle. 

Cleanthes. [Aside to Orgon^ Give over; don’t let’s make 
things worse. 

Damis, This impudence is too great; I can hardly refrain; 
my fingers itch to be at him. 

Dorina. Faith, Mr. Brawny-backed Loyal, some thwacks of 
a cudgel would by no means sit ill upon you. 

Mr. Loyal Those infamous words are punishable, sweet¬ 
heart; there’s law against women too. 

Cleanthes. [To Mr. Loyal] Let us come to a conclusion, sir, 
with this; ’tis enough; pray give up your paper of indulgence, 
and leave us. 

Mr. Loyal. Good-bye to ye. Heaven bless you all together! 

Orgon. And confound both thee and him that sent thee! 

Scene V 

OrgoHy Madam PernelUy Elmira, Cleanthes, Mariana, Damis, 

Dorina. 

Orgon. Well mother, you see whether I am in the right or 
no; and you may judge of the rest by the warrant. Do you at 
length perceive his treacheries? 

Madam Pernelle. I am stunned, and am tumbling from 
the clouds. 

Dorina. [To Orgoni] You complain without a cause, and 
blame him wrongfully; this does but confirm his pious intentions. 
His virtue is made perfect in the love of his neighbour; he knows, 
very often, that riches spoil the man; and he would only, out of 
pure charity, take from you everything that may obstruct your 
salvation. 

Orgon. Hold your tongue. Must I always be repeating 
that to you? 

Cleanthes. [To Orgon] Come let’s consult what’s proper 
for you to do. 

Elmira. Go and expose the audaciousness of the ungrateful 
wretch. This proceeding of his invalidates the contract; and 
his perfidiousness must needs appear too black to let him have 
the success we are apt to surmise. 
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Scene VI 


Valcre, Orgotij Madam Pernelk, Elmira, Cleanikes, Mariana, 
Damis, Dorifia. 


Valire^ ’Tis with regret, sir, I come to afliict yon; but I am 
constrained to it by the imminence of the danger. A very 
intimate friend of mine, who knows the interest I ought to take 
in evei^’thing that may concern you, has for my sake violated, 
by a d^cate step, the secrecy due to the affairs of state, and has 
just sent me advice, the consequence of which reduces you to 
the expedient of a sudden flight Hie rogue who has long 
imposed on you, has thought fit, an hour ago, to accuse you to 
your prince, and to put into his hands, among other darts he 
shoots at you, the important casket of a state-cnminal, of which, 
says he, in contempt of the duty of a subject, you have kept the 
guilty secret I am not informed of the detail of the crime laid 
to your charge, but an order is issued out against your person, 
and to execute it the better, he himself is appointed to 


accompany the person that is to arrest you. 

Ckanthes, Now are his pretensions armed, and this is the 
way that the traitor seeks to make himself master of your 

estate. . 

Organ. The man, I must own, is a nle animal! 

Valcre. The least delay may be fatal to you; I have my 
coach at the door to carrv’ you off, with a thousand louis d’ors 
that here I bring you. Let’s lose no time, the shaft is thrown, 
and these blows are only parried by flight. I offer myself to 
conduct you to a place of safety, and to accompany you m your 
escape, even to the last. 

Organ. Alas, what do I not owe to your obhgmg care! 1 
must take another time to thank you, and I besee^ Heaven 
to be so propitious to me, that I may one day acknowledge this 
generous service. Farewell, take care the rest of you 
Cleanihes. Go quickly; we shaU take care, brother, to do 

what is proper. 


SCEXE VII 

Tartuffe, An Exempt, Madam Pent elk, Organ, Elmtra, Cleanihes, 
Mariana, Valere, Damis, Donna. 

Tartuffe. [Stopping Organ] Softly, sir, softly, don t run so 
fast, you shan’t go far to find you a lodging; we take you 
prisoner in the king’s name. 
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Orgon. Traitor, thou hast reserved this shaft for the last. 
Tis the stroke by which thou art to dispatch me, and this 
crowns all the rest of thy perfidies. 

Tartujje. Your abuses have nothing in them that can incense 
me; Tm instructed to suffer everything for the sake of Heaven. 

Cleanthes, The moderation is great, I must confess. 

Damis, How impudently the varlet sports with Heaven? ^ 

Tartuffe. All your raving can^t move me; I think of nothing 
but doing my duty. 

Mariana, You have much ^ory to expect from hence; this 
employ is a mighty honourable one for you. 

Tariuffe, The employ can't be other than glorious, when it 
proceeds from the power that sent me hither. 

Orgon. But do you remember, ungrateful wretch, that my 
charitable hand raised you from a miserable condition? 

Tartuffe. Yes, I know what succours I might receive from 
thence, but the interest of my prince is my highest duty. The 
just obligation whereof stifles in my heart all other acknow¬ 
ledgments; and I could sacrifice to so powerful a tie, friend, 
wife, kindred, and myself to boot. 

Elmira. The hypocrite! 

Borina. How artfully he can make a cloak of what is sacred 1 

Cleanihes. But if the zeal that puts you on, and with which 
you trick yourself out, is so perfect as you say it is, how came it 
not to show itself till he found means of surprising you soliciting 
his wife? How came you not to think of informing against him, 
till his honour obliged him to drive you out of his house? I 
don't say, that the making over his whole estate to you lately 
should draw you from your duty; but intending to treat him, as 
now you do, like a criminal, why did you consent to take any¬ 
thing from him? 

Tartuffe. [To the Exempt.] I beg you, sir, to free me from 
this clamour, and be pleased to do as you are ordered. 

Exempt, Yes, 'tis certainly delaying the execution too long; 
you invite me to fulfil it apropos; and to execute my order, 
follow me immediately to the prison, which we are to allot you 
for your habitation. 

Tartuffe. Who? I, sir? 

Exempt. Yes, you. 

Tartuffe. Why to prison, pray? 

Exempt. You are not the person I shall give an account to. 
\To Orgon.] Do you, sir, compose yourself after so warm a 
surprise. We live under a prince who is an enemy to fraud, a 
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remorse that oppresses him. Much rather wish that his heart 
may now happily become a convert to virtue; that he may 
reform his life, through detestation of his crimes, and may 
soften the justice of a glorious prince; while for his goodness 
you go and on your knees make the due returns for his lenity 
to you. 

Orgon. Yes, 'tis well said. Let us, with joy, go throw our¬ 
selves at his royal feet, to glory in the goodness which he 
generously displays to us; then, having acquitted ourselves 
of this first duty, ’twill be necessary we should apply ourselves, 
with just care, to another: 

With Hymen’s tend’rest joys to crown Val^re 
The generous lover, and the friend sincere. 


*£ 831 



SQUIRE LUBBERLY 

(A COMEDY) 


- 


Squire Lubberly, a Comedy of Three Acts in Prose, acted at Cham- 
bord in the month of October, 1669, and at Paris at the Theatre 
of the Palace-Royal, the 15/A of November the satne year. 

The comedy of Squire Lubberly consists of a kind of comic 
humour, more adapted to divert than to instruct. The extravagant 
folly of a country gentleman gives occasion to a sharper, who is in 
the interest of Erastus, to invent divers stratagems both to divert 
Orontes from giving his daughter to Mr. Pourceaugnac, as well as 
Mr. Pourceaugnac from concluding the match which had brought 
him to Paris; the traps which Sbrigani drew the advocate of Limoges 
into will appear to have a greater similitude to truth, if we recollect 
that this dexterous Neapolitan, in order the better to manage the 
measures he had taken, went to accost him as he came out of the 
stage coach, to find out the character and genius of the man he 
was to take in hand. 


ACTORS 


SgriRB Lubberly. 

Orontes. 

Julia, daugkler to OrottUs. 

Neriva, a womsn of prslendimg lobe a woman of Picardy^ 

Lucetta. a proiended Gascon, 

Erastus, Ictfr to Jyiia. 

Sbricani, a Seapoliijm, a man of intrigue. 

First Physicia?!. 

Second I^hystcian. 

Apothecary. 

Country-Ma.n. 

CoUKTR Y - w OMAN. 

First Musia^N. 

Second MvsiaAN. 

First Coi nsellor. 

Second Counsellor. 

First S.viss. 

Second Swiss. 

Ofticer. 

Two Soldiers. 

SEVER.iL Musicians. Players upon Instruments and Dancers. 


Scene: Puru , 


ACT I 

Scene I 

Julia, ErastuSy Nerina. 

Julia, For Heaven’s sake! Erastns, let’s take care of being 
surprised—I tremble lest we should be seen together: ’twould 
ruin all, after the command Fve had to the contrary. 

Erastus. I look every way, and see nothing. 

Julia. [To Nerina] Do you too, Nerina, keep a watchful 
eye, and be very careful that nobody comes. 

Nerina. [Retiring to the farther end of the stage] Rely on me, 
and speak boldly what you have to say to one another. 

Julia. Have you thought of anything that may be of ser\nce 
in our affair, Erastus? And do you believe it possible to prevent 
this impertinent match which my father has got in his head? 

Erastus. At least let’s earnestly endeavour it; and we’ve 
already prepared a good number of batteries to overturn this 
ridiculous design. 

Nerina. [Running to Julia.] I’faith, here’s your father! 

Julia. Ah'!' let’s part immediately. 

Nerina. No, no, no, don’t stir, I was mistaken. 

Julia. Bless me! Nerina, what a fool you are to put us in 
these frights! 

Erastus. Yes, charming Julia, weVe contrived abundance 
of machines for that purpose, and shan’t fail to set them all at 
work, since you have given me leave. Don’t inquire what 
stratagems we shall employ, you shall have the diversion of ’em; 
and as, at a comedy, it’s good to let you have the pleasure of 
being surprised, without informing you of all that’s going to be 
shown, so ’tis sufficient now to tell you, that we’ve several 
projects in hand ready to produce upon occasion, and that the 
ingenious Nerina and the dexterous Sbrigani undertake the 
business. 

Nerina. To be sure, your father’s in the wrong to think of 
pestering you with his counsellor of Limoges, Squire Lubberly, 
whom he never saw in his whole life, and who’s now coming by 
the stage coach to carry you off before our eyes. Should three 
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or four thousand crowns more, upon the word of your unde, 
make him reject a lover that you like ? And could such a creature 
as you are be formed for a limosin ? If he has an indination to 
marry, why doesn’t he take one of his own country-women, and 
let Christians be at peace ? The ytry name of Squire Lubberly 
puts me in a terrible passion. I’m provoked at Squire Lubberly. 
Was it only for that name Lubberly, it should cost me dear or 
I’d break off the match. You shall not be Mrs. Lubberly. 
Lubberly! Can a body endure it? No, Lubberly is what I 
cannot bear, and therefore we’ll make such sport with him, and 
play him so many tricks one after another, that we’ll send this 
Squire Lubberly back again to Limoges. 

Erasiiis. Here’s our cunning Neapolitan, who ^ill tell us 
news. 


SCENX II 

Julia, Erastus, Shrigani, Xerina. 

Sbrigani. Sir, your man is come, I saw him three leagues off 
where the coach lay. I’ve studied him a good half-hour in the 
kitchen, whither he went down to breakfast, and I have him 
already bv heart. As for his figure, 111 say nothing to you of it, 
you’ll "see what an air nature has bestowed upon tm, and 
Whether his dress is not exactly answerable. But for his under¬ 
standing, I beforehand assure you it’s the dullest that ever was, 
and we shall find him entirely fit to work upon, as we’ve a mind. 
He’s a man, in short, that wil fall into all the snares that people 
will lav for him. 

Erastiis. Is this true that you tell us? ^ 

Sbrigam. Ay, if I’ve any skill in mankind. 

Xerina. This is a famous man, madam. \our affair could 
not be put into better hands; he’s the hero of our age for the 
exploits he performs; a man that for the sertice of his friends 
has twenty times in his life generously braved the galle} s. One 
who at the hazard of his arms and shoulders knows excellently 
well how to put an end to the most difficult enterprises, and who, 
such as vou see him, was banished from ^ countr\^ for I 
know not how many honourable actions which he generously 

enzazed in. . • i. i.- u 

Sbrigani, I’m confounded at the praises with which \ou 

honour me, and might much more justly ex'tol the wonders of 
your life; and particularly the glor\’ you acquired, when with ^ 
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much honesty you played with the young foreign nobleman that 
was brought to your house, and bubbled him of twelve thousand 
crowns; when you handsomely trumped up that false contract 
which was the ruin of a whole family; when with such greatness 
of soul you could deny the pledge you were entrusted with; and 
when you bravely gave your evidence to hang a couple of 
persons that were innocent. 

Nerina. These are trifles not worth mentioning, and your 
compliments make me blush. 

Sbriganu Til spare your modesty, and we'll have no more 
of it; but to begin our business, let's instantly go find our 
country squire, while on your part you get all the other actors 
of the comedy in a readiness against we want 'em. 

Erastus. Do you, madam, be mindful of your part; and the 
better to conceal our aim, pretend, as you've been instructed, 
that you are perfectly well pleased with the resolutions of 
your father. 

Julia. If it depended only on that, matters would go 
wondrous well. 

Erastus. But, dear Julia, suppose all our contrivances should 
be unsuccessful. 

Julia. I'll declare my real inclinations to my father. 

Erastus. And if he should persist in his design, contrary to 
your inclinations? 

Julia. I'd threaten him to put myself into a nunnery. 

Erastus. But if, notwithstanding all that, he should endea¬ 
vour to force you to this match? 

Julia. What would you have me say to ye? 

Erastus. What would I have you say to me? 

Julia. Yes. 

Erastus. What one that really loves would say. 

Jidia. What's that? 

Erastus. That nothing shall force you, but that in spite of 
all your father's endeavours, you promise to be mine. 

Julia. Heavens! Erastus, content yourself with what I'm 
now doing, and attempt not to find out what the future resolu¬ 
tions of my heart may be, nor pe^lex me in my duty by 
proposing the last sad expedient, which perhaps we may have 
no need of; but however, permit me, if it must be so, to be led 
into it by the course of things. 

Erastus. Well then- 

Sbrigani. Faith, here's our man, let's look about us. 

Nerina. 0 what a figure he is! 
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Scene III 

Squire Lubberly, Shrigani. 

Squire Lubberly, [Turning io the side he came on, and talking 
to the people who are following him.] Well, what? Wliat’s the 
matter? What's here to do? Would the foolish city and the 
foolish folk in it were at the de\'il! Can’t a man go along 
without having a parcel of numskulls gaping and grinning at 
him? Eh, ye cockneys, mind your own business, and let 
people pass v^ithout twittering in their faces. Deuce take me 
an’ I don’t thrust my fist in the first man’s face I see laugh. 

Sbrigani. [Speaking to the people.] \Miat’s the matter, 
gentlemen? What does this mean? Who have you got 
amongst ye? Is it fitting to make game in this manner of 
gentlemen strangers that come hither? 

Squire Lubberly. This here’s a man of sense. 

Sbrigani. \\’hat a proceeding is this of yours? \Miat is it 
you find to laugh at ? 

Squire Lubberly. Right. 

Sbrigani. Is there annhing ridiculous in the gentleman? 

Squire Lubberly. Ay. 

Sbrigani. Isn’t he like other people? 

Squire Lubberly. Am I crooked, or humpbacked? 

Sbrigani. Learn to distinguish people. 

Squire Lubberly. ell said. 

Sbrigani. The gentleman is of a mien to be respected. 

Squire Lubberly. ’Tis true. ^ 

Sbrigani. A person of condition. 

Squire Lubberly. Ay, a gentleman of Limoges. 

Sbrigani. A man of wit. 

Squire Lubberly. \\Tio has studied the law. 

Sbrigani. He does you too much honour by coming into 
your city. 

Squire Lubberly. No doubt of it. 

Sbriga^ii. The gentleman is not a person to occasion laughter. 

Scuire Lubberly. Certainly. 

Sbrigani. .\nd I shall call anybody to account that laughs 

at him. . . , i r j 

Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani] Sir, Tm infinitely obliged 

Sbrigani. Em sorrv, sir, to see such a person ^ 
received in this maimer, and I beg your pardon on behalf ot 
the city. 
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Squire Ltibberly. Your servant, sir. 

Sbrtgani. 1 saw you this morning, sir, where the coach 
inned, when you were at breakfast; and the becoming grace 
with which you ate your victuals immediately created in me a 
friendship for you. And as I'm sensible you were never here 
before, but are a perfect stranger. I'm very glad I've found 
you, to offer you my service at your arrival, and to assist you 
in your conduct amongst people who sometimes haven't all the 
respect they ought for persons of honour. 

Squire Lubberly. You do me too great a favour. 

Sbrigani. I have already told you, that I felt an inclination 
for you from the moment I first saw you. 

Squir£ Lubberly. I'm obliged to ye. 

Sbrigani. Your countenance pleased me. 

Squire Lubberly. It's too great an honour to me. 

Sbrigani. I saw something honest. 

Squire Lubberly. I'm your humble servant. 

Sbrigani. Something lovely. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. Graceful. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. Sweet. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. Majestic. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. Frank. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. And cordial. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh, oh! 

Sbrigani. I assure you that I'm entirely yours. 

Squire Lubberly. I'm mightily obliged to ye. 

Sbrigani. I speak from the bottom o' my heart. 

Squire Lubberly. I believe it. 

Sbrigani. Had I the honour to be known to you, you’d find 
me to be a man that's perfectly sincere. 

Squire Lubberly. I don't doubt it. 

Sbrigani. An enemy to deceit. 

Squire Lubberly. I'm persuaded of it. 

Sbrigani. And one not capable of disguising his thoughts. 
You look at my clothes which are not made like other people's; 
but I'm originally of Naples, at your service, and am desirous 
to preserve a little the way of dress, and the sincerity of my 
country. 
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Squire Lubberly. That’s mighty well done. I was desirous 
for my part to put myself into the court fashion for the credit 
of the country. 

Sbrigani. Faith, it becomes you better than all our courtiers. 

^ Squire Lubberly. So my tahor told me. The clothes are 
rich and decent, and will be talked of here. 

Sbrigani. To be sure. Won’t you go to the Louvre? 

Squire Lubberly. I must go pay my court. 

Sbrigani. The king will be overjoyed to see you. 

Squire Lubberly. I believe so. 

Sbrigani. Have you taken a lodging? 

Squire Lubberly. No, I was going to look for one. 

Sbrigani. I shall be very glad to go with you about it, and I 
know’ the whole place. 


Scene IV 

ErasiuSy Squire Lubberly y Sbrigani. 

Erasius. Hah! WTio’s this! WTiat do I see? What a 
happy meeting! Squire Lubberly! I’m overjoyed to see you! 
How? It seems as if you hardly remembered me. 

Squire Lubberly. Sir, I’m your servant. 

Erasius. Is it possible that five or six years can have made 
you forget me? and that you don’t recollect the best friend to 
all the family of the Lubberlys! 

Squire Lubberly. I beg your pardon. [Larj) to Sbrigani!\ 
I don’t know who he is, faith. 

Erasius. There’s not one of the Lubberlys at Limoges that 
I don’t know, from the greatest to the least; I kept company 
with nobody but them during the time I was there, and I had 
the honour of seeing you almost every day. 

Squire Lubberly. Tlie honour was to me, sir. 

Erasius. Don’t you remember my face? 

Squire Lubberly. Ay, ay. [To Sbrigani] I don’t know him. 

Erasius. Don’t you remember that I’ve had the happiness 
of drinking I can’t tell how many times with you? 

Squire Lubberly. Excuse me. [To Sbrigani] I know 
not^g of it. 

Erasius. How d’ye call that rogue at Limoges that used to 
treat so handsomely? 

Squire Lubberly. What, little John? 

Erasius. The same. We often went together to enjoy 
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ourselves at his house. How is it you call the name of the 
place where they walk at Limoges? 

Squire Lubberly, The churchyard. 

Erastus. Right. ’Tis there I’ve enjoyed many sweet hours 
of your agreeable conversation. You don^t recollect all this. 

Squire Lubberly. Pardon me, I recollect it. [To Sbrigani.] 
Devil take me if I remember it. 

Sbrigani. [Low, to Squire Lubberly.] A hundred such thmgs 
as that get out of one’s head. 

Erastus. Prithee embrace me then, and let’s renew our 
former friendship. 

Sbrigani. [To Squire Lubberly.] This is a man that loves 
you mightily. 

Erastus. Tell me some news of all your family. How does 
that gentleman your—he there—^that’s so honest a man. 

Squire Lubberly. My brother the consul ? 

Erastus. Yes. 

Squire Lubberly. He’s as well as can be. 

Erastus. Troth! I’m overjoyed at it. And that good- 
humoured man—there—Mr.—your- 

Squire Lubberly. My cousin the counsellor.^ 

Erastus. You are right. 

Squire Lubberly. Always gay and merry. 

Erastus. Faith! I’m mighty glad of it. And the gentleman, 
your uncle? the- 

Squire Lubberly. I have no uncle. 

Erastus. You had one at that time though. 

Squire Lubberly. No. Nothing but an aunt. 

Erastus. That’s what I would have said. Madam your 
aunt, how does she do? 

Squire Lubberly. She has been dead six months. 

Erastus. Alas poor woman! She was so good a creature. 

Squire Lubberly. We’ve also my nephew, the parson, who was 
like to die of the smallpox. 

Erastus. What a pity ’twould have been? 

Squire Lubberly. D’ye know him too? 

Erastus. Do I know him truly! A lusty handsome young 
fellow. 

Squire Lubberly. None of the lustiest. 

Erastus. No, but of a good shape. 

Squire Lubberly. 0! ay. 

Erastus. He is your nephew. 

Squire Lubberly. True. 
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Erasius. Your brother or your sister’s son. 

Squire Lubberly, True. 

Erastus. Parson of the Church of - What d’ye call 

the name? 

Squire Lubberly, Of St. Stephen. 

Ersastus, That’s he, I don’t know any other. 

Squire Lubberly, [To Shriganii\ He names all my relations. 
Sbrigani, He knows you better than you imagine. 

Squire Lubberly, By what I perceive you’ve lived a long 
while in our toiMi- 
Erasius. Full two years. 

Squire Lubberly, You were there th^, when our governor 
was godfather to my cousin the super\Tsor’s child. 

Erastus, Ay, truly, I was one of the first in\ited. 

Squire Lubberly, It was genteel. 

Erastus, Ay, mighty genteel. 

Squire Lubberly, ’Twas a very handsome entertainment. 
Erasius. Certainly. 

Squire Lubberly, You saw then the quarrel too, that I had 
^*ith the Perigordin gentleman? 

Erastus, Ay. 

Squire Lubberly, Egad, he met with his match. 

Erasius. Ha, ha! 

Squire Lubberly. He ga\’e me a box on the ear, but I told 
him his own very handsomely. 

Erastus, Sure enough—but I don’t intend you shall take 
any other lodging than mine. 

Squire Lubberly, I don’t care to- 

Erastus, You jest. I shall by no means suffer my ver)' good 
friend to be an)’where else but in my house. 

Squire Lubberly, ’Twill be to you- 

Erastus, Nay, it signifies nothing, you shall lodge at my 

house. . . . T 

Sbrigani, [To Squire Lubberly.] Since he persists m it, I 

adnse you to acce^ the offer. 

Erastus. WTiere are your things? 

Sqttire Lubberly. I left ’em with my sen'ant, where I was 
set dov^m. 

Erastus. Let’s send somebody to fetch ’em. 

Squire Lubberly. No, I forbade him to stir, unless I should 
come myself, for fear of some roguery. 

Erasius. ’Twas prudently thought of. 

Squire Lubberly. This place requires a little caution. 
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Erastiis. One finds sharpers everywhere. 

Sbrigani. Fll wait upon the gentleman, and conduct him 

where you please. . . 

Erastiis. Well, I shall be glad to give some directions, and 

you need only come to that house there. 

Sbrigani. We’ll be with you instantly. 

Erasius. [To Squire Lubberly.] I expect you with impatience. 
Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani] Here’s an acquaintance I 
hadn’t the least thought of. 

Sbrigani. He has the appearance of an honest man. 

Erastus. [Alone] Faith, Squire Lubberly, we’ll be at you 
every way; matters are ready, and I need only knock. Soho 
there. 


Scene V 

The Apothecaryj Erastus, 

Erastus. I believe, sir, you’re the doctor that somebody 
came to talk with from me. 

Apothecary. No, sir, ’tis not I that am the doctor; that 
honour doesn’t belong to me. I’m only an apothecary, an 
unworthy apothecary, at your service. 

Erastus. Is the doctor within then? 

Apothecary. Yes. He’s busy dispatching some sick folks, 
and I’ll go tell him that you are here. 

Erastus. No, don’t stir. I’ll wait till he has done. ’Tis to 
put into his hands a certain relation of ours, (whom he has 
been told of), that’s seized with a sort of madness, which we 
should be very glad to have him cured of, before he’s married. 

Apothecary. I know the matter, I know the matter; and I 
was with him when they spoke to him about this affair. Faith 
and troth, you could not have applied yourself to a more able 
physician, he’s a man that understands medicine as funda¬ 
mentally as I understand my criss-cross-row: and who, though 
a body should die for it, would not abate one tittle of the rules 
of the ancients. Ay, sir, he always follow^s the great road, the 
great road, and doesn’t go look for noon at four o’clock: and 
for all the money in the world, he would not cure anybody with 
other medicines than what the faculty prescribes. 

Erastus. He does very right, a patient should not desire to 
be cured, unless the faculty consents to it. 

Apothecary. ’Tis not because we are intimate friends that 
I speak it; but it’s a pleasure to be his patient, and I should 
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rather die by his medicines than be cured by those of any other: 
for whatever happens, a man is certain that things are always 
regular; and should you die under his direction, your heirs 
would have nothing to reproach you for. 

Erasius, That’s a mighty comfort to a dead man. 

Apothecary. To be sure. One would be glad, at least, to 
die methodically. Besides, he’s not one of those doctors that 
make a market of their patients: he’s a man that’s expeditious, 
expeditious, who loves to dispatch his patients: and when they 
are to die, ’tis done with him the quickest in the world. 

Erastus. Indeed, there’s nothing like going through an affair 
speedily. 

Apothecary. That’s true: to what purpose serv'es so much 
humming and hawing, and beating round the bush? One 
should know out of hand the short or the long of a distemper. 

Erastus. You’re in the right. 

Apothecary. WTiy there have been three of my children 
already whose illness he did me the honour to take care of, 
that died in less than four days: but in another’s hands they 
would have languished three months. 

Erastus. It’s good to have such friends as these. 

Apothecary. No doubt of it. I have only two children left, 
w hich he takes care of as if they were his owm: he treats and 
orders ’em as he pleases, without my interposing; and very 
frequently, when I return out o’ the city. I’m quite amazed to 
find ’em bleeding or purging by his direction. 

Erastus. That’s the most obliging care in the world. 

Apothecary^ Here he is, here he is, here he comes. 


Scene VI 

Erastus, First Physician, Apothecary, Coxmtry-Man, Country*- 

Worruin. 

Country-Man. [To the Physician^ Sir, he can’t hold out any 
longer, and he says that he feels in his head the \iolentest pains 
in the world. 

First Physician. The patient is a fool, and by so much the 
more so, because in his distemper, it is not the head according 
to Galen, but the spleen that must disorder him. 

Country-Man. WTiatever it be, sir, he has had constantly 
along with it a looseness, for these six months. 

First Physician. Good; that’s a sign his inside is clear. I’ll 
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come to visit him in two or three days: but if he should die 
before that time, don’t fail to give me notice: because it s not a 
point of civility for a physician to visit a dead person. 
Country-Woman, [To the Physician] My father, sir, grows 

continually worse and worse. ^ 

First Physician, That’s not my fault. I give him medicines, 
why is not he cured? How many times has he been blooded? 
Country-Woman, Fifteen, sir, in twenty days. 

First Physician, Blooded fifteen times ? 

Country-Woman, Yes. 

First Physician, And isn’t he cured ? 

Country-Woman, No, sir. • i j 

First Physician. ’Tis a sign the distemper is not in the blood. 
We’ll purge him as many times to see if it isn’t in the humours, 
and if we’ve no success, we’ll send him to the bath. 

Apothecary. That is the end, that is the end of physic. 


Scene VII 

ErastuSy First Physiciany Apothecary. 

Erastus. [To the Physician] ’Twas I, sir, that sent to speak 
with you some days ago, about a relation that’s a little dis¬ 
ordered in his mind, whom I would place at your house, that 
he may be cured with the more conveniency, and be seen but 
by few people. 

First Physician, Yes, sir, I’ve got everything in readiness, 
and promise to take all imaginable care of him. 

Erastus. Here he comes very seasonably. 

First Physician. It happens extremely lucky, for I’ve got 
an old physician, one of my friends, here, with whom I shall be 
very glad to consult about his disorder. 


Scene VIII 

Squire Lubberlyy Erastusy First Physiciany The Apothecary, 

Erastus, [To Squire Lubberly] A little aSair is fallen out, 
which obliges me to leave you; [Pointing to the Physician] 
but there’s a person in whose hands I leave you, that will take 
care upon my account to treat you in the best manner he is able. 

First Physician, The duty of my profession obliges me so 
to do, and it’s sufiicient that you lay this charge upon me. 
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Squire Lubberly, \Aside^ This is certainly his steward, and 
he must be a man of quality. 

First Physician, \To Erorfiw.] Yes, I assure you, that I’ll 
treat the gentleman methodically, and ^ith all the regularity 
of our art. 

Squire Lubberly, Od’s life, I must not have so much cere¬ 
mony, I don’t come here to incommode you. 

First Physician. ’Tis only a pleasure to me to be so employed. 

Erasius. [To the Physician.] There are ten pistoles beforehand 
however, as an earnest of what I’ve promised. 

Squire Lubberly, Nay, if you please, I don’t understand 
that you should be at any expense, or send to buy anything 
for me. 

Erastus. Pray now, give me leave, it’s not for what you 
imagine. 

Squire Lubberly. I beg }’Ou’ll treat me only as a friend. 

Erastus. That’s what Til do. [Softly to the doctor.] I 
chiefly recommend to you not to let him get out of your hands, 
for by fits he’s for mal^g his escape. 

First Physician. Don’t you give yourself any uneasiness. 

Erastus. [To Squire LMerly.] I beg you to excuse the 
incivility that I commit. 

Squire Lubberly, You banter; why, you do me too great 
a favour. 


Scene IX 

Squire Lubberlyj First Physician, Second Physician, 

The Apothecary, 

First Physician, Tis a great deal of honour, sir, for me to be 
pitched upon to do you service. 

Squire Lubberly, Your servant. 

First Physician. Here’s a skilful man, my brother, with 
whom I’m going to consult about the manner of our treating you. 

Squire Lubberly. Pray not so much ceremony. I tell you 
I’m a man that likes the common way. 

First Physician. Here, bring chairs. 

[Smwnils bring in chairs. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] These are mighty dismal-looking 
serv-ants for a young man! 

First Physician. Come, sir, take your place, sir. 

[The Two Physicians siUing, seat Squire Lubberly between them. 


First Physician. 
Squire Lubberly. 
First Physician. 
Squire Lubberly. 
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Squire Lubberly. [Giving his hands.] Your most humble 
servant. [Perceiving they feel hts pulse^ What does this 
mean? 

First Physician. D'ye eat well, sir? 

Squire Lubberly. Yes, and drink still better. ^ ^ 

First Physician. So much the worse. That great appetition 
of frigid and humid is an indication of the heat and aridity that 
is within. D'ye sleep much? 

Squire Lubberly. Yes, when I've supped heartily. 

“ “ ■ Have you dreams ? 

Now and then. 

Of what nature are they? 

Of the nature of dreams. What the devil 
of a conversation is this ? 

First Physician. Your stools, how are they? 

Squire Lubberly. Troth! I don't understand the meaning 
uf all these questions, and had rather drink a glass. 

First Physician. A little patience. We are going to reason 
upon your affair before you, and will do it in English to be 
understood the better. 

Squire Lubberly. What great reasoning need there be about 
eating a morsel? 

First Physician. Since so it is, that no one can cure a dis¬ 
temper which he does not understand perfectly, and no one 
can understand it perfectly, without rightly settling the parti¬ 
cular idea and the true species of it, by its diagnostic and 
prognostic signs; you'll give me leave, (as you are my senior) to 
enter upon the consideration of the distemper that's now in 
hand, before we meddle with the therapeutic part, and the 
remedies which are proper for us to prescribe for the perfect 
curation of it. I say then, sir, with your permission, that our 
patient here present, is unhappily attacked, affected, possessed, 
and disordered by that sort of madness which we term very 
properly hypochondriac melancholy; a kind of madness the most 
troublesome, and which requires no less than an iEsculapius 
like you, consummate in our art. You, I say, who are grown 
grey in the service, as the saying is, and through whose hands 
so much business of all sorts has passed. I term it hypochondriac 
melancholy to distinguish it from the other two: for the cele¬ 
brated Galen establishes in a most learned manner, as is usual 
with him, three species of that distemper which we call melan¬ 
choly; so termed not only by the Latins, but likewise by the 
Greeks; which is worthy of observation in our case. The first, 
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which arises from a direct disorder in the brain: the second, 
which proceeds from the whole mass of blood made and rendered 
atrabilious: and the third, termed h}'pochondriac, which is our 
kind, proceeding from a disorder in some part of the lower belly, 
and from the inferior region, but particularly from the spleen, 
the heat and inflammation whereof sends up to the brain of our 
patient abundance of fuliginous, gross, and heavy" particles, the 
black and malignant effluvia of which occasion a depravation of 
the functions of the supreme faculty, and produce that dis¬ 
temper, which by our ratiocination he is manifestly attainted 
and convicted of. But for an uncontestable diagnostic of what 
I say, }’ou need only consider that mighty seriousness which 
you see, that sadness accompanied by fearfulness and suspicion. 
Pathognomic and individud synnptoms of this distemper, so 
well remarked by the divine old man Hippocrates. That 
physiognomy, those eyes red and staring, that swingeing beard, 
that habitude of body, slender, lank, black, and hairy, tokens 
denoting him exceedmgly affected by this distemper, pro¬ 
ceeding from a default in the hy^pochondria: which distemper, 
by lapse of time, being naturalised, antiquated, habituated, and 
made free of his body, might well degenerate either into dis¬ 
traction, or phthisic, or apoplexy, or even into downright frenzy 
and fury. All this being supposed, as a disease well known is 
half cured, for ignoti mdla est curatio tjwrhi, ’twill be no difficulty 
for you to condude upon the medicines we ought to prescribe 
the gentleman. First of all, to remedy this obdurate plethora, 
this luxuriant cacochynny throughout his whole body. Pm of 
opinion that he should be liberally phlebotomised: I mean, that 
he be let blood frequently and in abundance, first, in the vena 
hasilicay then in the vena cephalicaj and if the distemper be 
obstinate, even a vein in the forehead should be opened; and 
let the orifice be large, that the gross blood may issue out. At 
the same time I advise that he purge, scour, and evacuate by 
purgatives, suitable and convenient; that’s to say, by chola- 
gogues, melanagogues, etc. And as the real source of all this 
mischief, either is a feculent and foul humour, or a vapour 
black and gross, which obscures, empoisons, and muddifies 
the animal spirits, it is proper afterwards for him to have a bath 
of pure and clean water, with a large quantity of whey; to 
purify" by the water the feculency of that foul humour, and by 
the whey to clarifv the blackness of that v^apour. But before 
all thint^s, I think'it good to recreate him by a^eeable conver¬ 
sation, songs and musical instruments, wfflereto it’s not improper 
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to add dancers, to the end that their motions, disposition and 
agility may stir up and awaken the inactivity of his languid 
spirits, which occasions the thickness of his blood, from whence 
the distemper proceeds. These are the remedies I propose, to 
which may be added abundance more that are better, by you, 
sir, my master and senior, according to the experience, judgment, 
light, and sufficiency that you have acquired in our art. Dixt. 

Second Physicidti, Sir, Heaven forbid it should enter into 
my head to add anything to what you have been now saying. 
You have discoursed so well of all the signs, the symptoms, and 
the causes of the gentleman’s distemper, the arguments you 
have used about it are so learned and fine, that it’s impossible 
for him not to be out of his wits, and hypochondriacally melan¬ 
choly. Or were he not, he must certainly be^me so for the 
beauty of the things you’ve spoken, and the justness of your 
way of reasoning. Yes, sir, you have very graphically depicted, 
graphice depinxisti, everything that appertains to this dis¬ 
temper. Nothing can be more learnedly, judiciously, ingeni¬ 
ously conceived, thought, imagined, than what you have delivered 
upon the subject of this disorder, be it as to the diagnostic, the 
prognostic, or the therapeutic. And nothing now remains for 
me to do but to congratulate the gentleman upon falling into 
your hands, and acquaint him that he’s but too happy in being 
disordered in his senses, to experience the efficacy and the 

gentleness of the medicines which you so judiciously have 

proposed. I approve them all, manibus et pedibus descendo 

in imm senteniiam. All that I would add to them is, to let all 

his bleedings and purgings be of an odd number, numero deus 
impare gatdet] to take the whey before the bathing; to make 
him a forehead-cloth lined with salt; salt is a symbol of wisdom; 
to whitewash the walls of his chamber, to dissipate the gloominess 
of his spirits, album est disgregativum visus» And to give him 
a little clyster instantly, for to serve as a prelude and intro¬ 
duction to those judicious medicines, from which, if he’s curable, 
he must receive relief. Heaven grant, sir, that these medicines 
which are yours may succeed with the patient according to 
our intention. 

Squire Lubberly, I’ve been listening to you for an hour, 
gentlemen. Is it a comedy we are acting here? 

First Physician, No, sir, we’re not in jest. 

Squire Lubberly, What does all this mean? What would 
you be at with your gibberish and your nonsense? 

First Physician, Soh! injurious language. That’s a 
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diagnostic which we wanted for the confirmation of his 
distemper; this may turn to distraction. 

Squire Lubberly, In what company have they left 

me here? [He two or three times. 

First Physician. Another diagnostic; frequent sputation. 

Squire Lubberly, Let*s have done with this, and begone from 
hence. 

First Physician, Another again. Inquietude to change 
place. 

Squire Lubberly. What’s the meaning of all this ado? Wliat 
would you have with me? 

First Ply'sician. We’d cure you, according to the orders that 
were given us. 

Squire Lubberly, Cure me? 

First Physician, Ay. 

Squire Lubberly. S’death! I’m not ack. 

First Physician. A bad sign, when a patient is insensible 
of his illness. 

Sqtiire Lubberly. 1 tell you that I’m very well. 

First Physician. We Imow how you are better than yon 
yoursdf. "We’re physicians that see plainly into your 
constitution. 

Squire Lubberly. If you’re physicians, I’ve nothing at all 
to do with ye, I make a jest of physic* 

First Physician. Howl how! this man is madder than we 
imagined. 

Squire Lubberly. My father and mother never would take 
physic, and they both "died without the assistance of doctors. 

First Physician. I don’t wonder then if they got a son that’s 
mad. [To Second Physician.] Come, let’s proceed now to the 
cure, and bv the exhilarating sweetnesss of harmony, let us 
dulcify, lenih', and pacify the acrimony of his spirits, ^ch I 
see are ready to be inflamed. 


Scene X 

Squire Lubberly, [*4fcw€.] \Miat the devil is this? Are the 
people of this place distracted? I never saw the like in my 
life, and don’t at all understand the meaning of it 
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Scene XI 

Squire Lubberly, and Two Physicians in grotesque habits. 

They all three at first sit down, the Physicians rise up at different 
times to make their compliments to Squire Lubberly, mho 
rises up as often to bow to them* 

The Two Physicians* 

Buon di, buon di, buon di, 

Non vi lasciate uccidere 
Dal dolor malinconico, 

Noi vi faremo ridere 
Col nostro canto harmonico, 

Sor per guarirvi 
Siamo venuti qui. 

Buon di, buon di, buon di. 

First Physician* 

Altro non h la pazzia 
Che malinconia. 

II malato 
Non 6 disperato, 

Se vol pigliar un poco d'allegria. 

Altro non h, la pazzia 
Che malinconia. 

Second Physician* 

Su, cantate, ballate, ridete: 

E, se far meglio volete, 

Quando sentite il deliro vicino, 

Pigliate del vino, 

E qualche volta un poco di tabac. 

Allegramente, Monsu Pourceaugnac. 


Scene XII 

Squire Lubberly, The Apothecary with a syringe* 

Apothecary, Here, sir, is a little medicine, a little medicine, 
which you must take if you please, if you please. 

Squire Lubberly* What d^e mean? Tve no occasion for it. 
Apothecary* Twas ordered, sir, ’twas ordered. 

Squire Lubberly* Hah! What d^ye mutter 1 
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Apothecary. Take it, sir, take it; Twill do you no harm, 
T^^i^l do you no harm. 

Squire Lubberly. Heh! 

Apothecary. It’s a little clyster, a little clyster, gentle, gentle; 
it’s gentle, gentle; there, take it, take it, sir, it’s to scour, to 
scour, to scour. 


Scene XIII 

Squire Lubberly, Apothecary, and Two Physicians in grotesque 
habits, and Morris-Dancers with clyster-pipes. 

The Two Physicians. 

Piglia-lo su 
Signor Monsu, 

Piglia-lo, piglia-lo, piglia-lo si, 

Che non ti fara male, 

Piglia-lo su questo ser\dtiale, 

Piglia-lo su. 

Signor Monsu, 

Piglia-lo, piglia-lo, piglia-lo su. 

Squire Lubberly. Get ye gone to the de\dl with it. 

[Squire Lubberly holding his hat to keep off the clyster-pipes, 
is followed by the Two Physicians and Morris-Daiuers ; 
he runs off the stage, and returns again to sit down in 
the chair, near which he finds the Apothecary who waits 
for him ; the Two Physicians and Morris-Dancers return 
likewise. 


ACT II 

Scene I 

first Physician, Sbrigani. 

First Physician. He has forced through everything I had 
placed to hinder him, and is fled away from the medicines I was 

beginning to prepare for him. ,. •. 

Sbrigani. ’Tis being a great enemy to himself to avoid 
medicines so salutiferous as yours. ^ • j 

First Physician. The mark of a distempered bram and a 
depraved reason, to be unwilling to be cured. 

Sbrigani. You would have cured him in an instant. 
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Wh« a grievous piece of villriny was there! and 

«irr.)he,. nr. Oron.es lives; I 

should be glad to go tluther constitution then; 

anfEheard thai Mr. Otontes has a daughter- 

1,S MWy. Ay, rm come to marry her. 

Sbrigani. To-to marry her? 

Squire Lubberly. Ay. 

Sbrigani. In wedlock? 

Snuire Lubberly. How else can it be. 

Si Oh! '.is another tiring, I beg your pardon. 

Squtre Lubberly. What d ye mean by that. 

Sbrigani. Nothing. 

Squire j spoke a little too hastily. 

SqmTiubberly. _ I’desire you to tell me what the secret is. 

Sbrigani. No, ’tis not necessary. 

Squire Lubberly. Pray now. 

Sbrigani. No, I beg you to excuse me ^^^^re 

Squire Lubberly. What, are not you my friend ? 

^hriffani Av marry, nobody can be more so. 

Sauire Lubberly You should hide nothing from me then. 

sZgani ^i ^ thing wherein one’s neighbour’s interest 

STltberly. That I may oblige you to open yo^r jreart 
to me here’s a small ring I desire you to keep for my sake. 

Sbrigani. Let me consider a little, if I can 
it \ After going a little way off from Squire Lubberly] Here s 
a mL that pursues his own interest, that endeavours to pro¬ 
vide for his daughter as advantageously as possible, and one 
must do harm to nobody. These things are indeed no secret 
but I shall go discover ’em to a man that does not know em, and 
’tis forbidden to speak evil of one’s neighbour; that s true. But, 
on the other side, here’s a stranger they would impose upon, who 
comes in an honest manner to marry a woman he knows nothing 
of and whom he has never seen. An open-hearted gentlernan, 
for whom I feel an inclination, who does me the honour to reckon 
me his friend, puts a confidence in me, and presents me a nng 
to keep for his sake. [To Squire Lubberly] Well, I find I may 
tell you matters without wounding my conscience; but lets 
endeavour to tell ’em you in the gentlest way that’s possible, 
and spare people the most we can. To acquaint you that this 
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woman leads an infamous life would be a little too harsh; let's 
therefore seek some milder terms to express our meaning. The 
word sparkish does not come up to it; that of a complete coquette 
seems to me proper for our purpose, and I may make use of it 
to tell you honestly what she is. 

Squire Lubberly. Would they take me then for a tom-noodle? 

Shrigani. Perhaps at the bottom there’s not so much harm 
in it as ever}’body beheves. There are people too, after all, 
who set themselves above these kinds of things, and don’t 
fancy that their honour depends- 

Squire Lubberly. I’m your ser\'ant for that. I’ll not put such 
an hat as this upon my head, for the family of the Lubberlys 
love to show their faces. 

Sbrigani. There’s the father. 

Squire Lubberly. That old fellow there? 

Sbrigani. Yes. I’ll withdraw. 


Scene V 

Or antes y Squire Lubberly. 

Squire Lubberly. Good-morrow, sir, good-morrow. 

Oronies. Ser\'ant, sir, ser\"ant. 

Squire Lubberly. You are Mr. Orontes, aren’t you? 

Orofites. Yes. 

Squire Lubberly. And I’m Squire Lubberly. 

Oronies. Well and good. 

Squire Lubberly. Do you behev’e, Mr. Orontes, that the 
people of Limoges are fools? 

Orontes. Do" you believe. Squire Lubberly, that the people 
of Paris are asses? 

Squire Lubberly. Do you imagine, Mr. Orontes, that such a 
man as I am pining to death for a wife? 

Orontes. Do you imagine. Squire Lubberly, that such a girl 
as my daughter is pining to death for a husband? 


Scene \’l 

JuHOy OronteSy Squire Lubberly. 

Julia. I was told, father, that Squire Lubberly is come. 
0 to be sure that’s he, for my heart tells me so. How' handsome 
he is! What a fine air I And how' pleased I am to have such 
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a husband! Give me leave to embrace him and give him a 
proof- 

Orontes. Softly, daughter, softly. i-u :=i 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] Udsbud! how sparkish she is! 

how presently she takes fire! t uu i whnt 

Ormtes. I’d be glad to know. Squire Lubberly, for what 


reason you come- , , , t • ^ 

Julia. [Comes near to Squire Lubberly, looks upon him with a 

languishing air, and is for taking him by the hand] How happy 
I am to see you! and how I bum with impatience 
Orontes. Heh ! daughter, get ye gone, I tell ye. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] Hoh, hoh! What a coming wench! 
Orontes. I’d be glad, I say, to know for what reason (if you 

please) you have the assurance to- 

[Julia continues the same action. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside.] Od’smylife! , ^ 

Orontes. [To Julia.] Again! What’s the meaning o that? 
Jidia. Wouldn’t you have me be fond of the husband you 
have chosen for me? 

Orontes. No. Get ye in again. 

Julia. Let me look on him. 

Orontes. Go in, I tell ye. 

Julia. I would stay here, if you please. 

Orontes. I won’t suffer it. If you don’t go in this instant, 
I- 


Julia. Well, I’m going in. 

Orontes. My daughter’s a fool, and doesn’t understand how 
matters go. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] How she’s delighted with me! 

Orontes. [To Julia] Won’t you be gone? 

Julia. When is it then that you will marry me to the 
gentleman? 

Orontes. Never, you are not for him. 

Julia. I will have him, so I will, since you promised him 
to me. 

Orontes. If I promised him to you, I unpromise him to 
you again. 

Squire Lubberly. [Aside] She would fain lay hold o’ me. 

Julia. Do what you can we’ll be married together, in spite 
of all the world. 

Orontes. I shall prevent you both, I assure you. Bless me! 
what frenzy possesses her. 
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thoo art, dust thoo na blush ta see mae? [To Orontes] I wa 
tald, measter, thot he \vud morry ye’r dater; bout I ass“c 
yow thot I om hes weef, and thot seaven yeers peast, measter, 
cooming ta Pezenas, he hod thae deevihsh skill ta gaen ma 
heert by hes flautterings, and faund thae certane way o farcing 


mae ta morry ’en. 

Orontes. Alack! alack! 

Souifc Lubbttly. What the devil is this? 

Lucetta. Thae faulse loon gang’d awa frae mae thrae yeer 
aufter, upo’ pretaunce o’ som motter that he mun ga do inches 
ain contry; and frae that teem I ha’ hear na tedings of on; 
bout whan I hod thae least thought aubout it, I wa tald thot 
he wa coom ta thilk tawn, ta morry ane other yoong lass, hes 
kinsfolk ha’ proveded for hem, na heeding hes furst mornagc. 
Wharfour lefing a’, I speeded ta thic place, wi’ a’ heast, ta 
forefend thilk unlofu’ morriage, and shaume afore a’ thae woorld 


thae fouest o’ monkind. 

Squire Lubberly. What amazing impudence! 

Lucetta. Impudance, be na thoo ashaumed to wroong mae? 
dun na thae secreet gripings o’ thy ain conshiance confoound 
thee? 

Squire Lubberly. Am I your husband? 

Lucetta. Roscul, daurest thoo seay thae coontrary? thoo 
kennest ta me farrow thot thoo beest bout too trewly sae. Wud 
ta Heeven it was otherwise, and thot thoo hodst laft mae i’ thot 
steat o’ innoceance and i’ thot traunquillity of meind wic a’ 
tha chaurms and tha dilusions ha’ unhoppily bereaved me o’. 
Thon I shu’ na maek thic ruefu’ figure I neow do, U see a crueel 
husbond flout a’ me foondness four him, and wi’out ane pitty 
leef mae ta thae mortel greefings thot hes unfaithfu’ doings 
maek mae feel. 

Orontes. I cannot forbear weeping. [To Squire Lubberly.] 
Go, you’re a wicked man. 

Squire Lubberly. I know nothing of all this. 


Scene IX 

Nerina, Lucetta, Orontes, Squire Lubberly. 

Nerina. [Counterfeiting a woman of Picardy^ Ho, hur con 
no hould oot longer: hur pe quite chockt. Hoh roogg! hur hove 
led hur a fine daunce, put now hur shon no eskcap her. [To 
Orontes^ Justish! justish! hur wull poot a hindurmont to this 
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marriage. It be hur hosbon, sur, and her wuU hong this 
hong-doog. 

Squire'Lvbherly. Another! 

OronUs. \Aside^ WTiat a de\Tl of a fellow is this? 

Lucetta. And wat wud vow ha’ wi’ ye’r hindurmont and ye’r 
honging? i’ thic mon ye’r husbond? 

Nerina. Oye meistress, and hur pe his wiffe. 

Lucetta. Thot i’ na trew; I am hes weef; and ’gin he mun he 
hong, it be I mun hong ’en. 

Nerina. Hur con no teel wot hur gabble? 

Lucetta. I taD ye that I om hes weef. 

Nerina. His wiffe? 

Lucetta. Yees. 

Nerina. Hur teel hur agm, it pe hur whoo pe soo. 

Lucetta. And I assuer ye thot I om sae. 

Nerina. Hur hos peen marridd to her foor years. 

Lucetta. And I ha’ bin hes weef thic seaven yeer. 

Nerina. Hur hos witnesses oof aul hur sayes. 

Lucetta. A’ my contiy’ knaws it. 

Nerina. Hur toown con testifee it. 

Lucetta. A’ Pezenas rong o’ our bridal. 

Nerina. Aul Soint Quentin flock’d to hur wadding. 

Lucetta. Nathing is sae trew. 

Nerina. Nothung con pe mo certain. 

Lucetta. [To Squire Lubberly] Daurest thoo seay thae 

coontraiy, idllain? . , . ■ i 

Nerina. [To Squire Lubberly.] Con hur deny it to hur, roogg. 
Souire Lubberly. One is as true as t other. 

Lucetta. Faw-shaumless-theefl Wreechl du’ na ye remom- 
ber poor Feanny and poor Jeanny thae fruits o’ our mon^e. 

Nerina. Donno pe zo brazen. Wo’t, con hur forgget hur 
poorr shild, her littel Mogg>-, which hur leaft hur forr a tocken 
of hur faith? , ^ • j . 

Squire Lubberly. A couple of impudent jades! 

Lucetta. Coom Feanny, coom Jeanny, coom P^e, coom 
Pecrg^-, coom show an unnatural feether hes cruelty ta hes baim. 

Nmna. Cume hur shild Moggy, cume maak your vather 
aushame of his impeudance. 
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Scene X 

Orontes, Squire Lubberly, Lucetta, Nerina, Several Chtldren. 
yer crime i’ yer teeth, ’tUl I ha’ rne revenge, till I have ye 

punished; rogue! I wuU ha’ye punished. w oeina 

^ Nerina. Donno hur plush for zaying zo, and foir hur pemg 
unsensible off the embrasses off the poor shild? Hur sho 
cret out off her bonds. And fon aul hur flouts, her wull maa c 
Lown that hur pe hur wiffe, and hur wull hove hur ho g. 

The Children. Papal papa! papa! 

Squire Lubberly. Help, help! Where shall I run. I c 

'^^Se^Go^Vou’ll do right to have him punished; he deserves 
to be hanged. 


Scene XI 

Sbrimni. [Abne.] Everything is under my eye, and hitherto 
all goes right. We shall so weary out our country chap, that 
he’ll knock off, i’faith. 


Scene XII 

Squire Lubberly, Sbngant. 

Squire Lubberly. Oh! I’m murdered! What vexation! What 
a confounded city! Assassinated on all sides. 

Sbrigani. What’s the matter, sir ? has anything befallen you ? 

Squire Lubberly. Yes. It rains clysters and women in 
this country. 

Sbrigani. How so? 

Squire Lubberly. A couple of jabbering jades are come to 
accuse me of being married to both of ’em, and threaten me 
with justice. 

Sbrigani. That’s a plaguy affair, for in this country justice 
is as rigorous as the devil against that sort of crime. 

Squire Lubberly. Ay; but though there should be an infor¬ 
mation, citation, decree and judgment obtained by surprise, 
default and contumacy. I’ve a way by disputing the jurisdiction 
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of the court, to gain time, and bring about the means of 
invalidating the prosecution. 

Sbrigani. AMiy this is talking of it in all the terms. And 
’tis plain that you’re of the profession, sir. 

Squire Lubberly. I? Not at all; I, I am a gentleman. 

Sbrigani. Certainly, to talk thus, you must have studied 
the practice. 

Squire Lubberly. No, it’s nothing but common sense, which 
makes me conclude I shall always be admitted to justify myself 
bv facts, and that I cannot be condemned upon a simple accusa¬ 
tion, \s'ithout a re-examination and a confrontation with the 
parties. 

Sbrigani. This is nicer still. 

Squire Lubberly. These words come from me without my 
knowledge. 

Sbrigani. Methinks the common sense of a gentleman may 
go so far as to conceive what is right, and the order of justice, 
but not to know the very terms of quibbling. 

Squire Lubberly. These are some words I have remembered 
by reading romances. 

Sbrigani. 0 very' well. 

Squire Lubberly. To show you that I understand nothing 
at all of the quirks of law, I beseech you to carry me to some 
counsellor to advise with upon my afiair. 

Sbrigani. I will so, and will carry' you to a couple of very 
able men; but I warn you beforehand not to be surprised at 
their manner of speaking. They have contracted at the bar a 
certain habit of declaiming, which appears like smgmg, and 
you’ll take all they sav to you for music. 

Squire Lubberly. VihaX signifies it how they speak, so they 
teU me what I want to know ? 


Scene XIII 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani, Txo Counsellors, Tuio Attorneys, 
^ Two Bailiffs. 

First Counsellor. [Drawling out his words.] 

In case of po-ly-ga-my. 

Hanging’s what the laws decree. 

Second Counsellor. [Speahng veryjast:] 

WTiat you've done 
Is dear and plain. 
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And in that case 
Tis very full 
What the law says. 

Consult our authors, 

Legislators, and glossators; 

Justinian, Papinian, 

Ulpian, Tribonian, 

Fernand, Rebuffe, John Imolus, 

Paul Castro, Julian, Bartholus, 

Jason, Alciat, and Cuja 
That able man, you’ll find they say: 
r th’ case o’ polygamy, 

Hanging the laws decree. 

Second Counsellor. 

All people that are civilised 
And well advised, 

French, English, Hollanders, 

Danes, Swedes, and Polanders, 

Flemings, Spaniards, Portuguese, 

Italians, Germans, all of these. 

Herein you’ll find 
Are of a mind, 
r th’ case o’ polygamy 
Hanging the laws decree. 

First Counsellor. 

r th’ case o’ polygamy 
Hanging the laws decree. 

[Squire Lubberly heats them off. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Erastus^ Sbrigani. 

Sbrigani. Well, matters go on as we would have ’em; and 
as his natural parts are very poor, and his understanding the 
shallowest in the world. I’ve put him into such a terrible fright 
at the severity of the law in this country, and the preparations 
already making for his death, that he intends to fly; and to 
escape more easily from the people which I have told him are 
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placed at the city gates to stop him, he’s resolved to disguise 
himself, and the disguise he has taken is a woman’s habit. 

Erast us. rd fain see him in that equipage. 

Shrigani. Take you care to complete the comedy, and whilst 
I’m playing my scenes with him, go you, [Whispering him?^ 
you apprehend? 

Erastiis. Yes. 

Sbrigani. And w'hen I’ve placed him as I would- 

[Whispering him. 

Erastus. Very w*ell. 

Sbrigafii. And when the father shall be apprised by me- 

[Whispering him again. 
Erastus. That does the best in the world. 

Sbrigani. Here’s our lass; away quick, that he ma}Ti’t see 
us together. 


Scene II 

Squire Lubberly (in icoman's clothes), Sbrigani. 

Sbrigani. For my part, I don’t believe that in this condition 
one could ever know* you, for you’ve an air like that of a w*oman 
o’ qualit}*. 

Squire Lubberly. \Miat amazes me is, that in this countiw^ 
the forms of law* should not be observed. 

Sbrigani. Ay, I have already told you they begin here with 
hanging a man. and then tr\* him afterwards. 

Squire Lubberly. That’s very unjust justice. 

Sbrigani. ’Tis as rigorous ^ the de\il, particularly against 
these sorts of crimes. 

Squire Lubberly. But w’hen a body s innocent? 

Sbrigani. No’ matter, they don’t trouble themselves about 
that; and then they have in this city an intolerable hatred for 
the ^ople of your’eounm*, and nothing can rejoice ’em more 
than to see a man of Limoges hanged. 

Squire Lubberly. WTiy, what have the Limosins done to ’em? 

Sbrigani. They are brutes, enemies to the gentility and merit 
of other cities. For mv part, I protest I m in a terrible fright 
about you; and I shall'have no comfort of my life should you 

come to be hanged. , , r » j ..u ^ 

Squire Lubberly. ’Tis not so much the fear o death that 
makes me flv, as that it is vexatious to a gentleman to be hanged; 
such a thin^ as that would injure one’s titles of honour. 
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Shrigani. You’re in the right; they would contest with you 
after that the title of esquire. But be it your study, when I 
lead you by the hand, to walk as a woman does, and to use the 
language, and all the airs of a person of quality. 

Squire Lubberly. Let me alone, I have seen people of fine 
carriage; all the matter is, I have somewhat of a beard. 

Shrigani. Your beard’s nothing; there are women have as 
much as you. Come, let’s see a little how you behave yourself. 
[Squire Lubberly mimics a woman of quality.] Good. 

Squire Lubberly. Why, my cauch there. Where is my cauch } 
Lard, what a miserable thing it is to have such servants as these! 
Must I wait all day in the street, and will nabody call my 
cauch for me? 

Shrigani. Mighty well. 

Squire Lubberly. So ho, here, cauchman, page. Little rascal! 
How I’ll have ye lashed by and by! Page, page. Why where 
is this page? Can’t the page be found? Will nabody call this 
page for me? have I na page in the warld? 

Shrigani. This is to a miracle. But one thing I observe, 
that hood is a little too thin. I’ll fetch one that’s thicker to con¬ 
ceal your face the better in case of any accident. 

Squire Lubberly. What shall I do in the meanwhile ? 

Shrigani. Stay for me here. I’ll be with you in a moment. 
You need only walk about. 

[Squire Lubberly walks backward and fonvard the stage 
several tunes mimicking a woman of quality^ 


Scene III 

Squire Lubberlyy Two Swiss. 

First Swiss. [Not seeing Squire Lubberly.] Come aloong, 
broder, make hasht; ush both musht awoy to Teyburn to shee 
de execushong 0’ Squeer Lubberly dat ish condemn to be hong 
by te neack. 

Second Swiss. [Not seeing Squire Lubberly.] Ush musht hire 
one window to shee dis execushong. 

First Swiss. Day shay, dere be put up alreedy one greet 
quite new gallows, to hong dis Lubberly. 

Second Swiss. By me shoul, me shall fiend one grand pleasure 
to shee hong dis Limosin. 

First Swiss. Yesh, to shee him kick hish legs in de air befoie 
au de vorld. 
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Second Swiss, He be one pleashant roogue indeed. Day 
shay, he be marrie tree wife. 

First Swiss, Dat be diable, tree wife to one mon; one be 
full enuff. 

Second Swiss, [Seeing Squire Lubberly,] Gud morrow, maddome. 

First Swiss, Vat do ye here alone? 

Squire Lubberly, I stay for my attendants, gentlemen. 

Second Swiss, She be pretty upo’ my shoul. 

Squire Lubberly, Softly, gentlemen. 

First Swiss, Vill you, maddome, go and divert yourshelf 
at Teybum? Ush \nll show you one letel honging dat be ver 
pretty. 

Squire Lubberly, I thank you. 

Second Swiss, It be one gentlemon o’ Limoges, dat vill be 
hong on one grand gallows. 

Squire Lubberly, I have no curiosity. 

First Swiss. Dis be one comical letel fubs. 

Squire Lubberly, Fair and soft. 

First Swiss. By me shoul, me \dll go to bed vid you. 

Squire Lubberly. Fie! this is going too far; such filthy 
lanszuage must not be used to a woman of my condition. 

Second Swiss. Let her alone, it be me dat vill go to bed vid 
her for moi pistole. 

First Swiss. Me vill not let her alone. 

Second Swiss. Me vill have her myshelf. 

[They puU him about violcfiily. 

First Swiss. Me vill have her. 

Second Swiss. Dou lie. 

First Swiss. Dou lie dyshelf. 

Squire Lubberly, Help! a rape! 


Scene IV 

Squire Lubberly, An OJicer, Two Soldiers, Two Swiss. 

Officer VTiat’s this? ^^^lat violence is here? And what 
would ye do to the lady? Come, about your business, if you 
wouldn’t have me put ye into prison. . 

First Swiss. By me shalvashon, dou sha not have her. 
Second Swiss. By me shalvashon, dou sha’ not have her 

neider. 
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Scene V 

Squire Lubberly, An Officer. 

Squire Lubberly. Fm obliged to you, sir, for delivering me 
from these insolent fellows. 

Officer. Hah? here's a face that much resembles what was 
described to me. 

Squire Lubberly. Tis not me, I assure you. 

Officer. How, how, what's that- 

Squire Lubberly. I can't tell. 

Officer. Why did you talk so then? 

Squire Lubberly. For nothing. 

Officer. There's some meaning in what you said, and I seize 
you prisoner. 

Squire Lubberly. 0, sir, pray now! 

Officer. No, no; by your appearance and your discourse you 
must needs be Squire Lubberly, whom we are hunting for, that 
has disguised himself in this manner; and you shall instantly 
go to prison. 

Squire Lubberly. Alas! 


Scene VI 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani, Officer, Soldiers. 

Sbrigani. [To Squire Lubberly.] 0 Heaven! What does 
this mean? 

Squire Lubberly. They know me. 

Officer. Ay, that's what I am rejoiced at. 

Sbrigani. [To the Officer.] Oh sir, for my sake? You know 
we have been friends a long while. I conjure you not to carry 
him to prison. 

Officer. No, it's impossible. 

Sbrigani. You're a man that will hear reason. Is there no 
way of adjusting this matter with a few pistoles? 

Officer. [To his soldiers.] Stand off a little. 


Scene VII 

Squire Lubberly, Sbrigani, An Officer. 

Sbrigani. [To Squire Lubberly.] You must give him money to 
let you go. Do it quickly. 
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Squire Lubberly. [Giving money to 0 cursed town! 

Sbrigani. Hold your hand, sir. 

Officer. How much is there ? 

Sbrigani. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. 

Officer. No. My orders are too express. 

Sbrigani. [To the Officer who is going.] Lord, stay. [To 
Squire Lubberly.] Make haste, give him as much more. 

Squire Lubberly. But- 

Sbrigani. Make haste, I tell ye, and don’t lose time. You'll 
find a mighty pleasure, when you are hanged. 

Squire Lubberly. [Gives more money to Sbriganii] Oh! 

Sbrigani. [To the Officer.] Here, sir. 

Officer. [To Sbrigani.] I must run away with him then, for 
there can be no safety here for me. Let me conduct him, and 
don’t you stir from this place. 

Sbrigani. Pray take great care of him. 

Officer. I promise you not to leave him till I put him in a 
place of safety. 

Squire Lubberly. [To Sbrigani.] Good-bye to ye. That’s the 
only honest man I’ve found in this city. 

Sbrigani. Lose no time. I love you so much that I wish 
you w’as far from hence already. [Alone] May Heaven 
conduct you. A fine bubble, i’faith! But here is- 


Scene VIII 
OronieSj Sbrigani. 

Sbrigani. [As if not seeing Orontes] Ah! what an amazing 
accident! what an affiicting piece of news for a father! Poor 
Orontes! how I pity thee! 

Orontes. \Miat is it.^ w'hat misfortune dost thou forebode 

to me? ^^. 

Sbrigani. Ah! sir, that perfidious Limosm, that \illam 

Squire Lubberly is run away with your daughter. 

Orontes. Run awav with my daughter? 

Sbrigani. Yes. She’s become so mad for him, that she has 
left you to go after him; and they say he has got a charm to 
make all the w’omen in love with him. ^ 

Orontes. Let’s seek for justice immediately. A hue and 

cry after ’em. 
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SCKNIC IX 

OronteSy Erastus, Julia, Sbrigani. 

Erastus. [To Julia.] Come along, you shall come in sf)itc 
0’ your teeth, and I’ll put you in your father’s hands again. 
Here, sir, here’s your daughter whom I have taken by force 
from the man she was running away with; not for the love of 
her, but only in regard to you; for after her doing such an action 
as this, I ought to despise her, and cure myself absolutely of 
the passion I had for her. 

Orontes. Ah! infamous creature as thou art! 

Erastus. [To Julia] What! to treat me thus, after all the 
marks of love that I have given you! I don’t at all Idame you 
for being obedient to the will of the gentleman your father; he 
is wise and judicious in what he does, and I don’t complain of 
him at all for rejecting me for another. If he was worse than 
his word to me, he had his reasons for it. He was made believe 
that this other man is richer than I am by four or five thousand 
crowns; and four or five thousand crowns is a considerable 
sum, and what’s well worth the trouble of a man’s breaking his 
word for. But to forget in a moment all the passion I have 
shown for you; to let yourself be at first sight inflamed witli 
love for a new comer, and shamefully to follow him without the 
consent of your father, after the crimes that were charged upon 
him, is what the whole world condemns, and for which my heart 
can’t invent reproaches severe enough. 

Julia. Why yes, I fell in love with him, and would follow 
him, since my father had chosen him for my husband. Not¬ 
withstanding what you say, he’s a very honest man; and all 
the crimes they accuse him of are monstrous falsities. 

Orontes. Hold your tongue; you’re a fool, and I know better 
than you. 

Julia. These are certainly tricks that have been played 
him, and perhaps ’tis he [Pointing to Erastus] has contrived 
this artifice to give you a disgust to him. 

Erastus. I! could I be capable of such a thing! 

Julia. Yes, you. 

Orontes. Hold your tongue, I tell ye, you’re a fool. 

Erastus. No, no, don’t you imagine I have any desire to 
break off the match, or that it was my passion for you which 
forced me to pursue you. I have already told you ’twas only 
the regard I have for the gentleman your father. I could not 
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endure that an honest man, as he is, should be exposed to the 
shame of all the tittle-tattle such an action as yours would 
occasion. 

OrcniUs. Tm infinitely obliged to ye, Erastus. 

Erastus. Fare you well, sir; I have had all the ardour in 
the world to enter into your family: and have done all that is 
in my power to obtain such an honour. But I have been 
unfortunate, and you did not judge me worthy of that honour. 
But that sh^ not prevent my retaining for you those sentiments 
of esteem and veneration which your person requires from me; 
and though I could not be your son-in-law, I shall however 
eternally be your ser\’ant. 

Oronies. Stay, Erastus, your behanour touches my soul, 
and I give you my daughter in marriage. 

Julia, ril have no other husband but Squire Lubberly. 

Oronies. And Lm resolved you shall have Erastus this 
m^oment. Here, your hand. 

Julia. No, I not do it. 

Oronies. I shall give it you about your ears. 

Erasius. No, sir, no, don’t use any \iolence towards her, I 
beseech you. 

Oronies. ’Tis her place to obey me, and I know how to show 
mvself master. 

Erastus. Don’t you see wLat a love she has for that man? 
And would you have me possess a body which another has got 

the heart of. . 

Oronies. ’Tis some philter that he has given her; you 11 see 
she’ll change her mind before it’s long. Give me your hand. 


Come. 

Julia. I don’t- 

Oronies. \Miat! d’ye make a noise! Come on, your hand 

I tell ve; ha, ha, ha! . , . ^ , r 

Erastus. [To Julia] Don’t beheve it’s for the love of you 
that I give you my hand; ’tis your father only that I’m m love 

vsith, and it’s liim I marry. j j + „ 

Oronies. I’m mightily obliged to you, and Ill add ten 
thousand crowms to my daughter’s portion. Let a notar)" 
brought to draw the contract. ^ • j- 

Erastus. \Miilst w'e wait for him, we may enjoy diversio^ 
suitable to the occasion, and fetch in those maskers whom the 
report of Squire Lubberly’s marriage has brought hither from 
all parts of the city. 
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Scene X 

A Company of Dancers and Singers in masquerade habits, 
Gipsy Woman, 

Be gone, be gone, far hence away, 

Sorrow, disquiet, carking care: 

But hither come, ye pleasures gay, 

Hither, ye laughing loves repair. 

Let’s think of nothing else but joy, 

For pleasure is our grand employ. 

Chorus of Singers, 

Let’s think of nothing else but joy. 

For pleasure is our grand employ. 

Gipsy Woman, 

All here to follow me. 

Uncommon ardour fires, 

Hopeful that destiny 
May favour your desires. 

Love for ever, and confess 
That’s the road to happiness. 

Gipsy Man, 

Let us love till we die, 

Does reason cry; 

For, alas! what is living if love is away? 

If love we can’t have, 

Let us haste to the grave; 

Come death close our eyes, and adieu to the day, 

Gipsy Man, Riches, 

Gipsy Woman. Glory^ 

Gipsy Man, Rank, 

Gipsy Woman. And power; 

Which among mortals make such a rout, 

Gipsy Man. 

All signify nothing if love is left out. 

Gipsy Woman. 

For life without love has not one happy hour. 

Both together. 

Let’s love for ever, and confess, 

That’s the road to happiness. 
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Chorus, 

Let’s sing and dance, 

And sport and prance, 

And froUc be and jolly. 

A Singer, [Habited like a pantaloon,] 

For whene’er we 
To laugh agree, 

The \Nisest have most folly. 

AU together. 

Let’s think of nothing else but joy 
For pleasure is our grand employ. 


[Act III 
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GEORGE DANDIN 
OR THE HUSBAND DEFEATED 


(A COMEDY) 


George Dandin, or The Husband Defeated, a Comedy of Three 
Acts in Prose, acted at Versailles the 13th of July, 166S. and at Paris 
at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal the gih of November the same year. 

Although experience has at all times sho\\Ti that a disproportion 
in rank and fortune, and the difference of humour and education, 
are inexhaustible sources of discord between two persons, to whom 
interest on the one side, and vanity on the other, have been the 
motives of manydng each other; yet this is still a very common 
error in society,* and 'tis what Moliere here attempts to reform. 
The gross simplicity of the ser\'ants who deceived George Dandin, 
and the extravagant character of the country gentleman and his 
wife, are particulars happily inserted in this work to make that 
truth evident; but it w’ould be in vain to endeavour to excuse the 
character of Angelica, who, without resisting her inclination for 
Clitander, lets her aversion to her husband appear too plainly, by 
giving into everything which is suggested to her in order to deceive 
him , or at least to make him uneasy; her proceedings which could 
not be entirely innocent, if we accused them of nothing but giddiness 
and imprudence, turned alwa\’s to her advantage, by means of the 
expedients she found out to deliver herself from embarrassment, 
insomuch that people will sooner be tempted perhaps to imitate 
the conduct of the wife, who is always successful though always 
culpable, than to take example from the misfortune of the husband 
to avoid unsuitable matches; on which account this piece met with 
those that censured it, but with few critics. 


ACTORS 

George Dandin, a rich yeoman, husband of Angelica. 

Angelica, vnfe of George Dandin, and daughter of Mr. de SoienviJJe. 
Mr. de Soten\tlle, a country gentleman, father of Angelica. 
Mrs. de SoTEN^^LLE. 

Clitander, in love with Angelica. 

Claudina, waiting-woman to Angelica. 

Lubin, a countryman, servant to Clitander. 

CouN, George Dandin’s valet. 


Scene: Before George Dandin’s house the country. 


ACT I 


Sau(K I 

Gt m g * Datdtm. Oh! trhat a business it is to hav-e a 

CcntSewtjoian for one’s «rile I and bov instnicti\T a lesson is m\ 
laamage to all veomen that wouki exalt themsels'es above their 
statMO, and marry, as I ha%T done, into the family of a gentle- 
maa! CentilitT in itself b ^ood; ’tis to be sure, a oonsiderabie 
thusg; but It's attended by so many ugly drcumstances, that 
the bM vay b not to meddle with it. I'm become well skilled 
a them aflairs at my own expense, and understand what gentle- 
f ilks would be at when they take us ordinary peofde into their 
family. Our persons are httle considered in the match; it’s 
our money only that they marry; and I should ha\-e done much 
better, rsch as I am, to ha\'e wedded some good plain country- 
wench, than to take a wife who thinks herself abo\T me, b 
otftnded at bearing my name, and imagines that with all my 
weoltJi I're not paid dem enough for the honour of being her 
husband. George Dandin! Geo^ Dandin! Thou hast com- 
nutted the most egregious foDy in the world! Mv own hwise 
now b hateful to me, and I nevci enter it without finding some¬ 
thing or other to duturb me there. 


SCESE II 

Gettft Dgmdim, Luhin, 

rWWiw [Andt, smng Ltdnn com* out of his 
What the desil does that odd fellow there come to mv house for? 

Lmkn {Astd*, stnni Getofe Dandin ] There’s a man looks 
at me. 

Dandtn. [Asid*.] He does not know me. 

Tw*tw [And*.] He mistrusts something. 

(.(4nir.| Hey-day! hell scarce bow to roe. 
Lnhin. [.4ndr.] I’m afraid he should tell, that he saw me 
come out there. 

Cp«s»jv Dandtn. Good morrow to ve. 
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Lubin. Your ser\'ant. 

George Dandin. You aren't of this place I believe. 

Lubxn. No, I come hither only to see the feast to-morrow. 

George Dandin. But pray tell me a little, didn’t you coine 
out of yonder house ? 

Lubin. Hush. 

George Dandin. Why so? 

Lubin. Peace. 

George Dandin. \Miat’s the matter? 

Lubin. Not a word, you mustn’t say you saw me come out 
there. 

George Dandin. Why? 

Lubin. Lack-a-day; be quiet. 

George Dandin. But why? 

Lubin. Softly. I’m afraid we should be heard. 

George Dandin. No^ no. 

Lubin. Because I’ve been to speak with the mistress of 
that house, from a certain gentleman that makes love to her; 
but that must not be known. D’ye understand? 

George Dandin. Ay. 

Lubin. That’s the reason. I was charged to take care that 
nobody might see me, and therefore pray don’t say you saw me. 

George Dandin. I warrant ye. 

Lubin. I’m mighty glad to do things secretly, as I was 
ordered. 

George Dandin. That’s well. 

Lubin. The husband, as they say, is a jealous fellow that 
won’t let people make love to his wife, and he would make the 
devil to do, should it come to his ears. You take me right? 

George Dandin. Ver}’ right. 

Lubin. He must know nothing of all this. 

George Dandin. To be sure. 

Lubin. They'd fain deceive him cleverly. You understand 
me? 

George Dandin. As well as possible. 

Lubin. If you should say that you saw me come out of 
his house, you’d spoil the whole business. You apprehend? 

George Dandin. Certainly. But what’s his name that sent 
you thither? 

Lubin. He’s the Lord of our Manor; the Viscount of some¬ 
thing- Pox, I never remember how the deuce they pro¬ 
nounce that name; Mr. Cli-Clitander. 

George Dandin. Is it the young courtier that dwells- 
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Lubin. Ay: by those trees. 

George Dandtn. [Aside] That^s the reason this fine fellow 
is lately come to lodge over-against me. I guessed right 
certainly, his neighbourhood gave me some suspicion before. 

Luhin. Udszookers, he’s the civilest man you ever saw. 
He gave me three pieces, only to tell the lady that he’s in love 
with her, and that he mightily desires the honour of speaking 
to her. D’ye think I’ve had much trouble for so good pay? 
What is it to a day’s work, for which I should have got but 
tenpence? 

George Dandin. Well, have you delivered your message? 

Luhin, Ay; I found one Claudina within there, who immedi¬ 
ately understood my meaning, and got me to the speech of 
her mistress. 

George Dandin. [Aside] 0 jade of a maid! 

Luhin. Odsbobs, that Claudina there is mighty pretty, she 
has gained my love, and ’twill be her own fault if we are not 
married. 

George Dandin. But what answer did the mistress of the 
house return to this gentleman the courtier? 

Luhin. She bid me tell him—hold, I don’t know if I can 
remember all of it:—that she’s obliged to him exceedingly for 
the affection he bears her, but because of her husband, who is 
whimsical, he must be careful that nothing of it be known, and 
must contrive some way for ’em to discourse together. 

George Dandin. [Aside] Ah! baggage of a wife! 

Luhin. Odsbudikins, ’twill be comical; for the husband will 
mistrust nothing of the intrigue, that’s good; and he’ll be 
bamboozled with his jealousy. Isn’t it so? 

George Dandin. That’s true. 

Luhin. Good-bye to ye.-But not a word: keep the secret, 

that the husband mayn’t know of it. 

George Dandin. Ay, ay. 

Luhin. For my part I’ll seem as if nothing happened; I’m 
a sly cur, and it shan’t be said that I’ve been meddling. 


Scene III 

George Dandin. [Alone] Well, George Dandin, thou seest 
in what manner thy wife treats thee. Behold now what it is 
to desire marrying a gentlewoman. She fits thee every way 
without thy being able to revenge thyself, and gentffitv binds 
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dovsTi thy hands. An equality of condition aDows the husband, 
at least, the libert}^ of resentment, and if she had been a fanner’s 
daughter, thou wouldst now be free to right thyself with a 
good cudgel. But thou wouldst be meddling with gentility, 
and wast weary of being master in thine own house. Ah! it 
vexes me to the very heart, and I could box myself willingly. 
WTiat! to hearken impudently to the courtship of a spark, 
and at the same time promise him a correspondence! S’death, 
I won’t let such an opportunity as this slip. I must go and 
complain immediately to her father and mother, and make 
them witnesses what cause of vexation and resentment their 
daughter gives me. But here they both come mighty luckily. 


Scene IV 

Mr. de SotenviUe, Mrs. de Sotenville, George Band in. 

Mr. de Sotenville. WTiat’s the matter, son-in-law? You 
seem to me much disturbed. 

George Dandin. Truly I have reason for it, and- 

Mrs. de Sotenville. Laud, son-in-law, how little manners 
you have, not to bow to people when you come near ’em! 

George Dandin. Faith, mother-in-law, ’tis because I’ve other 
things in my head, and- 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Again? Is it possible, son-m-law, that 
you so little know what becomes you, and that there’s no way 
of teaching you how to behave amongst persons of quality. 

George Dandin. Wliat do ye mean ? 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Will you never leave off that familiar 
word mother-in-law ? Can’t you use yourself to call me mad^ ? 

George Dandin. Zookers, if you c^ me son-in-law, methinks 
I mav call you mother-in-law. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Much may be said against it, and the 
case is not the same. Be pleased to learn, it’s not for you to use 
that word to a person of my condition; as much as you are our 
scn-in-law, there’s a wide difference between us and you, and 
ycu ought to know yourself. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Enough of this, my dear, have done. 

Mrs. de SoUnviUe. Good-lack, Mr. SotenNiUe, you’re more 
indulgent than you ought to be, and don’t know how* to make 
people give you what’s your due. 

Mr.de SotenviUe. Egad, I beg your pardon: Im not to 
be tauc^ht on these occasions:. I’ve shown by twenty vigorous 
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actions in my life, I’m not a man that will recede one jot from 
my pretensions. But it’s sufficient that we have given him a 
slight intimation. Let’s know, son-in-law, what you have in 
your mind. 

George Dandin. Then since I must speak downright. I’ll 

tell you, Mr. de Sotenville, that I’ve room to- 

Mr. de Sotenville. Softly, son-in-law. It’s not respectful, 
remember, to call folks by their names, and to our superiors 
we should say, Sir, only. 

George Dandin. Well, Mr. Sir Only, and no more Mr. de 

Sotenville, I must tell you that my wife gives me- 

Mr. de Sotenville. Hold there-Learn likewise that you 

ought not to say my wife, when you speak of our daughter. 

George Dandin. I’m out 0 ’ patience. What! isn’t my wife 
my wife? 

Mr. de Sotenville. Yes, son-in-law, she is your wife; but 
you’re not allowed to call her so; you could do no more had you 
married one of your equals. 

George Dandin. [Aside.] Ah! George Dandin, into what a 
condition hast thou brought thyself! [Aloud] But, pray now, 
lay aside your gentility for one moment, and give me leave to 
speak to you now as well as I can. [Aside] The devil take the 
tyranny of all these genealogies. [To Mr. de Sotenville] I tell 
you then I’m dissatisfied at my marriage. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Your reason, son-in-law? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. What! do ye talk in this manner of a thing 
from whence you have reaped such great advantages ? 

George Dandin. And what ad\ antages, madam, since you’re 
thereabouts, madam? The matter has not been amiss for you; 
for, with your permission, your affairs had been in a sad way 
without me, and my money has served to stop up many a gap. 
But, for my part, w’hat good have I got by it, pray now, unless 
It be the lengthening out my name, and receiving "from you the 
title of Mr. Dandiniere, instead of George Dandin ? 

Mr. de Sotenville. Son-in-law, d’ye reckon as nothing the 
advantage of being alhed to the family of the Sotenvilles? 

Mrs. de Sotenville. And to that of the Pruderies, from 
whence I have the honour to be descended. A family where 
the womb ennobles, and which by that valuable privilege will 
make your sons gentlemen. 

George Dandin. Ay, that’s good, indeed; my sons shall be 
gentlemen; but I shall be myself a cuckold unless care be 
taken of it. 
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Mr. de SotenviUe. ^Miat d’ye mean by that, son-in-law? 

Gemge Dandin. I mean by that, that your daughter does 
not live as a wife ought to live, and that she does thing<; which 
are contrar}^ to honour. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Hold there. Take care what you say. 
My daughter is of a race too full of \irtue to be inclined to do 
anything that honour can be wounded by; and as for the family 
of the Pruderies, there has not been a woman amongst ’em, 
thank Heaven, for more than three hundred years, that has 
occasioned any talk of her. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Od’s heart, a coquette never was in the 
Sotemdlle family; and valour is not more hereditary to the 
males than chastity to the females. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. We had one Jacqueline Prudoterie, who 
would not be mistress of a duke and peer, governor of our 
pro\dnce. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. And there was one Mathurina de Soten- 
\'ille refused twenty thousand crowns from one of the king’s 
favourites, that desired only the favour of speaking to her. 

George Dandin. Well, but your daughter is not so difficult as 
that comes to: she’s grown tractable since she has been with me. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Explain yourself, son-in-law. We’re not 
people that will support her in e\il actions; but her mother and 
I shall be the foremost to do you justice. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. We don’t understand jesting in matters 
of honour, and we have brought her up with all ^e strictness 
possible. 

George Dandin. All I can say to ye is, that here’s a certain 
courtier whom you have seen, w ho is fond of her under my nose, 
and has made protestations of love to her, which she has 
hearkened to with a great deal of humanity. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. By this light, I’d strangle her with my 
own hands, should the d^enerate from her mother’s virtue. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Od’s heart, Fd run my sword through 
both her and her gallant, should she have forfeited her honour. 

George Dandin. I have told you what has passed, ^t 1 
might expostulate with you; and I demand satisfaction in this 
afiair. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Don’t trouble yourself at all. I’ll get it 
you from them both; Fm a man that pushes matters home with 
everybody. But are you very certain of what you tell us? 

George Dandin. Most certaiiL 

Mr. de Sotejiville. Take good care, however; for these are 
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tiddish points among gentlemen; it’s not a business to make a 
mistake about. 


Gmge Dandin I’ve said nothing, I teU you, but what is true. 
Mr.ie Sotenville. lly dear, do you go and talk about it 
° ^ son-in-law discourse the man. 

she should forget 

herself m this manner, after the prudent e.xample which vou 
yourself know that I have shown her. ^ 

Mr. de SolenvtUe. We’re going to clear up the matter 
Si ) 7. and give yourself no uneasiness. You 

m. .rrmSdie ”5?h “»“S “ 

George Dandin. This is he that’s coming towards us. 


Scene V 

Mr. de Sotenville, Clitander, George Dandin. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Sir, do you know me? 

Chtander Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr de Sotenville. I’m called Mr. de Sotenville 
Chtander. I am very glad of it. 

Mr de Sotenville. My name is known at Court and T h-,H 

W .he 

Chtander, So much the better 

“ Mi.™ it. 

whom I am interested, a^ weU i for thrman 

Sir ’ai?■’»”»“ “ 4 

s„„eb4" .'ha,“£,ie5St‘°v^*r,! 

G 
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Clifander. That somebody tells a lie. Fm a man of honour. 
D’ye think me capable of an action so base as that, sir! What! 
I love a young and handsome person that has the honour to 
be the daughter of Mr. de Soten\ille! I respect you too much 
for that, and am too much your obedient serv’ant. WTioever 
told you so, is a fool. 

Mr. dt Soienville. Come on, son-in-law. 

George Daridin. \Miat? 

Clitander. He’s a rogue and a \’illain. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. [To George Banding Answer him. 

George Dandin. Answer him yourself. 

Clitander. Did I know who it could be, Fd run him through 
before vour face. 


Mr. de SotenviUe. [To George Dandin] !ilake out the thing. 

George Dandin. It is fully made out. It’s true. 

Cliiafider. Is it your son-in-law, sir, that- 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Yes, ’twas he himself that complained to 
me of it. 

Clitander. Troth! he may be thankful for the advantage of 
belonging to you; I should teach him else to talk in this manner 
of such a person as I. 


SCEXE \l 

Mr. de SotenviUey Mrs. de SotenviUe, Angelica, Clitander, 
George Dandin, Claudina. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. As for the matter of that, jealousy is a 
wonderful thing. I bring my daughter hither to clear up the 
afiair before all the world. 

Clitander. [To Angelica.] Is it you then, madam, who told 
your husband that I’m in love you? 

Angelica. I! how could I tell him? Is it so then? Upon 
mv word, Fd fain see you truly in love ^ith me. Be at that 
s^rt, I l^eech you, you shall find whom you speak to; it’s a 
thins I ad\*ise you to undertake. Have recourse, by way of 
trial^ to all the arts that lovers use. Attempt a little, as a 
diversion, to send me messages, vcrite love-letters to me privately, 
watch the times of my husband’s absence, or the time of my 
going abroad, to talk to me of your passion; you need only come 
Wther, you shall be received as you ought, I promise you. 

Clitander. So, so, madam, soft and fair; you’ve no need to 
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GEORGE DANDIN [Act I 

would to Heaven I was capable of permitting, as he talks, the 
addresses of somebody! I should not then have so much 
reason to complain. Adieu! I’ll be gone, for I can’t bear to 
be injured any more in this manner. 


Scene VII 

Mr. de Sotenvilk, Mrs. de SotenviUe, Cliiandsr, 

George Dandin, Claudina. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. [To George Dandin.] Go, you don’t deser\’e 
such a \’irtuous wife as you have got. 

Clatidina. By my faith, he deser\"es to have her do as he 
sa}^; and was I in her place, I should be in no suspense about 
it. [To Clitander^ Yes, sir, you ought to make love to my 
mistress to punish him. Put yourself forward, I tell you, it 
will be worth your while, and I’ll assist you in it, since he has 
already taxed me with so doing. [Claudina goes out. 

Mr. de SotemnUe. Son-in-law, you desen^e to have all this 
said to you; and your behanour sets everybody against you. 

Mrs. de SotenuiUe. Come, mind to treat a well-bom gentle¬ 
woman better, and take care henceforward to make no more 
such blunders. 

George Dandin. [Aside^ I’m vexed at my heart to be found 
fault with when I am in the right. 


Scene YlJl 

Mr. de SotenviUe, Cliiander, George Dandin. 

Giiander. [To Mr. de SotenviUe.] You see, sir, how fairly 
I’ve been accused, you’re a man ^uainted with the punctilios 
of honour, and I require satisfaction of you for the affront that 
has been offered me. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. That’s reasonable; it’s the right way of 
proceeding. Come, son-in-law, give satisfaction to this gentle¬ 
man. 

George Dandin. How, satisfaction? 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Yes; it must be done accordmg to the 
rules of honour, for having accused him wrongfully. 

George Dandin. It’s a thing I don’t own, for my part, ^t 
I’ve accused him wrongfully. I know very well what I think 

of it. 
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Mr. de Sotenville, No matter; whatever you may think, he 
has denied it; that is satisfactory, and there’s no pretence to 
complain of any man that disowns a thing. 

^ George Dandin. Then, according to that, if I should find 
him in bed with my wife, he would clear himself by disowning it. 

Mr. de Sotenville. No disputing; make your excuses to him 
as I instruct you. 

George Dandin. I! Shall I excuse myself to him after- 

Mr.de Sotenville. Come, I tell you. There’s no occasion 
for consideration; you need not fear overdoing the matter, when 
you are under my direction. 

George Dandin. I can’t- 

Mr. de Sotenville. S’heart, son-in-law, don’t make me angry; 
I shall take his part against you. Come, suffer yourself to be 
governed by me. 

George Dandin. [Aside] Ah! George Dandin! 

Mr. de Sotenville. PuU ofi your hat first, he is a gentleman 
and you are not so. 

George Dandin. {Aside, his hat in his hand.] It makes me 
mad. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Repeat after me. Sir- 

George Dandin. Sir- 


[Seeing George 


Mr. de Sotenville. I ask your pardon- 

Dandin make a difficulty of obeying him] Ha! 

George Dandin. I ask your pardon- 

Mr. de Sotenville. For the ill thoughts I had of you 
George Dandin. For the ill thoughts I had of you. 

know'you—^ 

knorfou—^ 


Mr. de Sotenville. And I desire you to believe_ 

George Dandin. And I desire you to believe_ 

Mr. de Sotenville. That I am your servant 

George Dandin. Would you have me be the servant of a 
man that wants to cuckold me? “ 

Mr. de Sotenville. [Threatens him again.] Ha • 

Chtander. Sir, ’tis sufficient. 

Mr de Sotenville. No, I’ll have him go through with it and 
seTv'St”^ according to form. That I am’your 


Geinge Dandin. That I am your servant. 

Chtander. [To George Dandin] Sir, I’m yours with aU mv 
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CJauditia. 01 fair and softly; I don’t like your palmers. 

Lubifi. Ah! a little bit of love. 

Claudina. Let me alone I tell you, I don’t understand joking. 

Lubin. Qaudina. 

Claudina. \Pusliing Lubin aicay^ Ha! 

Lubin. Ah! how cross you are to poor folks! Fie upon it, 
how rude that is to deny people! Aren’t you ashamed to be 
handsome and not vsilling to be caressed ? Oh, lud! 

Claudina. I’ll give you a slap on the face. 

Lubin. 0 the v.ild creature! the savage! out upon’t, faugh, 
how cruel the slut is! 

Claudina. You take too great liberty. 

Lubin. ^^'hat would it cost you to let me do it? 

Claudina. You must have patience. 

L^ibin. Only one little kiss, to be abated upon our marriage. 

Claudina. I’m your humble ser\'ant for that. 

Lubin. Prithee, Claudina, be it e’er so little. 

Claudina. 0! bv no means. I’ve been caught that way already. 
Good-bye. Go tell the \dscount. I’ll take care to deliver his 
letter. 

Lubin. Good-bye, pretty rudesbee. 

Claudina. That’s an amorous word. 

Lubin. Good-bye, rock, flint, free-stone, and ever\1:hing in 
the world that’s hardest. 

Claudina. [Alone.] FU go deliver it to my mistress— 
But here she is with her husband, let’s get away and wait till 
she’s alone. 


SczxE II 


George Dandin^ Angelica. 


George Dandin. No, no, one’s not amused so easily, and I’m 
but too certain that what was told me is true. I’ve better 
eyes than people fancy, and your rodomontades have not yet 


taken away my senses. 


Scene III 

Cliianier, Angelica, George Dandin. 



Lit the husband s with her. 

George Dandin. f.Vo/ seeing Cliiander.] Through all J'our 
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Dretences I’ve found the truth of what was told me, and the 
Ettfe respect you have for the tie that pins 
aS Ang^ca bow and curtsy to one another.] La':k:a-day, 
Lne your curtsies; ’tis not that kind of respect I talk of, and 
you’ve no occasion to make your jests. 

^ Angelica. I make my jests? Quite another thing. _ 

Geige Dandin. I know your meaning, and undersU 
[Clitander and Angelica bow and curtsy again ] '' ^at aga n 

Ah I no more of your jeering. I’m not ignorant that you think 
me much below you because of your gentility, J 

mean has nothing to do with my person. I speak of what you 
owe to such sacred ties as those of wedlock. [Angelica 
sign to Clitander.] No shrugging up your shoulders, I don t 

talk nonsense. . i 1 

Angelica. Who dreams of shrugging up shoulders? 

George Dandin. Lack-a-day, I see plainly. I tell you once 
again, that marriage is an obligation which ought to have all 
kind of respect shown it, and that it’s very ill done of you to 
use it as you do. [Angelica makes a sign with her head.] Ay, 
indeed, ill done of you; and you needn’t noddle your head and 


.nake game of me. 

Angelica. I? I don’t know what you mean. 

George Dandin. I know very well, and I know your contempt 
of me too. Though I am not nobly bom. I’m of a family how¬ 
ever that’s without reproach; and the race of the Dandins 

Clitander. [Behind Angelica without being seen by George 
Dandin.] One moment’s discourse. 

George Dandin. [Not seeing Clitander] Hey ? 

Angelica. What? I don’t say a word. 

[George Dandin goes round his wife, and Clitander retires, 
making a low bow to George Dandin] 


Scene IV 

George Dandin, Angelica. 

George Dandin. There’s he that dangles after you. 

Angelica. Well, is it my fault? what would you have me 
do in it? 

George Dandin. I’d have you do like a wife that desires to 
please nobody but her husband. Let ’em say what they will 
of it, gallants never form a siege but when they’re encouraged. 
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There’s a certain languishing air that draws ’em as honey does 
the flies, and modest women have a behaviour that drives ’em 
away immediately. 

Angelica. I drive ’em away? For what reason? I am not 
affronted at being thought handsome, for that’s a pleasure 
to me. 

George Dandin. Ay? But what part would you have an 
husband act during this gallantry? 

Angelica. The part of an honest man, that’s glad to see his 
wife regarded. 

George Dandin. Your serv^ant. That’s not my opinion; 
the Dandins haven’t been accustomed to that fashion. 

Angelica. 0, the Dandins may accustom themselves to it, 
if they please. But I declare, for my part, that I don’t intend 
to renounce the world, and bury myself alive with a husband. 
What? because a man takes it in his head to marry us, must we 
immediately have done with everything, and break off all inter¬ 
course with the living? The tyTanny of these gentlemen hus¬ 
bands is wonderful; ’tis mighty fine of ’em, to desire we should 
be dead to all diversions, and only live for them. To me it’s 
all a jest, and I’ll not die so young. 

George Dandin. Is it thus you perform the vows you made 
to me in public? 

Angelica. I? I didn’t make them to you voluntanly, but 
you forced them from me. Did you, before the wedding, ask 
my consent, or if I liked you? You ad\’ised about it with my 
father and mother only; it’s they, properly speaking, that 
married you, and therefore you’U do weU to make your com¬ 
plaints always to them of the wrongs that may be done you. 
For my part, who did not tell you that I’d marry you, and whom 
YOU took \sithout consulting my inclinations, I don’t think I’m 
bound to submit like a slave to your will; but wiU enjoy, by your 
leave, those happy days which youth offers me, make use of 
such dear liberties as the age permits, see the beau-monde a 
little, and indulge the pleasure of heanng fine things said to me. 
Prepare then for your punishment, and be thankful to Heaven 
that I’m incapable of doing anything that s worse. , , 

George Dandin. Ay? Is that your way! I m your husband, 
and I tell you, I don’t understand this. 

Angelica. As for my part. I’m your wife, and I teU you, I 

[Aside] I’ve a temptation to beat that face 
of thine to a jelly, and make it in a condition never more to 
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charm those complimenting sparks. Ah! come along, George 
Dandin, I can’t command myself, and it’s better for me to 
leave the place. 


Scene V 

Angelica^ Claudina. 

Clatidim, I was out of patience, madam, till he was gone, 
to give you this letter from you know who. 

Angelica, Let’s see. 

Claudina, [Aside] As far as I can observe, she’s not much 
displeased at what he writes to her. 

Angelica, 0! Claudina, in what a gallant manner is this 
letter written! what an agreeable air have people about the 
Court in all their words and actions 1 and what a difference there 
is between them and our folks in the country! 

Claudina, I believe, after seeing them, the Dandins don’t 
charm you much. 

Angelica. Stay here. I’ll go write an answer. 

Claudina, [Alone] I’ve no occasion, I suppose, to desire it 
may be favourable. But here he is- 


Scene VI 

Clitander, Lubin, Claudina, 

Claudina, Really, sir, you choose there a clever messenger. 

Clitander, I durst not send any of my own servants. But, 
dear Claudina, I must make you amends for the good offices 
which I know you’ve done me. [He feels in his pocket. 

Claudina. Oh! sir, there’s no occasion. No, sir, you need 
not give yourself that trouble. I do you service because you 
merit it, and I feel at my heart an inclination for you. 

Clitander, [Giving money to Claudina] I’m obliged to you. 

Lubin, [To Claudina] Since we’re to be married, give it me, 
that I may put it to mine. 

Claudina, I’ll keep it for you as well as the kiss. 

Clitander, [To Claudina.] Tell me, did you give my letter to 
your fair mistress.^ 

Claudina, Yes; and she is gone to answer it. 

Clitander. But, Claudina, is there no way for me to speak 
to her.^ 
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Claudina. Yes, come along mth me, and I’ll bring you to 
the speech of her. 

Clitander. But will she take it well, and is there no danger 
in it? 

Claudina. No, no, her husband isn’t at home; besides, ’tis 
not he chiefly she has to manage, it’s her father and mother; 
and pro\ided they’re but prepossessed, there’s nothing at all 
to fear. 

Clitander. I give up myself to your conduct. 

Luhin, [Alone} Odsbudikins, what a clever wife I shall have! 
She has the wit of four people. 


Scene VII 

George Dandin, Luhin. 

George Dandin. \Aside?[ Here’s my man as before. Would 
to Heaven he could be brought to bear \^^tness to her father and 
mother, of what they won’t believe. 

Luhin. Oh! there you are, Mr. Tittle-tattle, to whom I gave 
such a charge, not to speak, and who promised me so much you 
wouldn’t. You’re a blab, I find, you go and tell again what 
one says to you in private. 

George Dandin. I? 

Lubin. Ay. You’ve carried eveiy^ word to the husband, and 
you are the cause of his making a clutter about it. I’m glad 
to know what a tongue you’ve got, and this shall teach me never 
to tell you anything more. 

George Dandin. But hear me, friend. 

Luhin. If you had not tattled. I’d have told you what’s 
a-doing now; but for your punishment, you shall know nothing 
at all. 

George Dandin. How’P w'hat’s a-doing? 

Luhin. Nothing, nothing. See now^ what you get by tattling: 
you shall find out no more, and so I leave your mouth to water. 

George Dandin. Stay a little. 

Lubin. No. 

George Dandin. I’ll say but one w’ord to ye. 

Luhin. No, no, forsooth; you’ve a mind to pump something 
out o’ me. 

George Dandin. Nav, it’s not for that. 

Lubin. Eh! some folly or another. I see w’hat you would 

be at. 
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George Dandin. It’s something else. Do but hear me. 
Lubin. No more of the matter. You’d have me tell you that 
the viscount has been giving money to Claudina, and that she 
has carried him to her mistress. But I’m not such an ass. 

George Dandin. Pray now- 

Lubin. No. 

George Dandin. I’ll give ye- 

Lubin. A fiddlestick. 


SCE.NE VIII 

George Dandin. [Alone] I could not make use of this idiot 
as I thought to do. But the fresh intelligence that has escaped 
him shall serve the same purpose; and if the gallant is at my 
house, that will be a plain case to her father and mother, and 
fully convince ’em of their daughter’s impudence. The mischief 
is, I don’t know how to make my advantage of this notice. 
If I go home, I shall drive the blade away; and whatever I to 
my dishonour may see myself, won’t be believed, even upon 
my oath; but they’ll say I rave. On the other side, if I fetch 
my father-in-law and mother-in-law, without a certainty of 
finding the gallant there, ’twill be the same thing, and I shall 
fall again into the trouble I did before. Can’t I go softly and 
inform myself whether he’s still there? [After looking through 
the keyhole] Ah! Heaven! it’s no longer doubtful. I perceived 
him through the keyhole! Fate gives me now an opportunity 
of putting ’em to confusion, and to finish the affair, it brings 
hither, in the nick of time, the judges that I wanted. 


Scene IX 

Mr. de Sotenville, Mrs. de Sotenville, George Dandin. 

George Dandin. In short, you would not believe me just now, 
and your daughter got the better of me; but I’m at present, 
prepared to show you how she uses me; and thank Heaven, my 
dishonour is now so plain, that you can’t doubt on’t. 

Mr. de Sotenville. How, son-in-law ? are you again upon that 
matter? 

George Dandin. Ay, I am: and I never had so much cause 
for’t. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. D’ye still come to stun one’s head ? 
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George Dandin. Ay, madam; for mine is ser\*ed much worse. 

Mr. de SoterwiUe. Are not you wear}” of being troublesome ? 

George Dafidin. No. But I’m very weary of being taken for 
a dupe. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Will you never get rid of your chimeras? 

George Dandin. No, madam; but I’d fain get rid of a wife 
that disgraces me. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Od’s light, son-in-law, learn how you 
ought to speak. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. S’heart, find out words less affronting 
than those. 

George Dandin. The loser can’t laugh. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Remember that you’ve married a gentle 
woman. 

George Dandin. I remember it well enough, and shall remem¬ 
ber it but too often. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Then if you remember it, think to speak 
of her with more respect. 

George Dandin. But why does not she think rather of treating 
me more decently? \Miat? Because she’s a gentlewoman, 
must she have the liberty to do by me as she pleases, and I not 
dare to breathe? 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Wliat is it you’d be at? ^^^lat can you 
say? Did not you see this morning how she cleared herself of 
knowing the person you came to me to speak about? 

George Dandin. Ay. But for your part, what could you 
say, should I now show you that the spark is with her? 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. With her ? 

George Dandin. Ay, \sith her, and in my house. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. ^In your house ? 

George Dandin. Ay, in my own house? 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. If it’s so, we shall take your part agamst 

^^3/r. de SotenviUe. Yes. The honour of our family is the 
dearest to us of all things; and if what you say be true, we 
shall disown her for our daughter, and abandon her to your 
resentment. 

George Dandin. You need only follow me. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Take care you’re not mistaken. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Don’t do as you did before. 

George Dandin. Lack-a-day, come and see. [Pointing ta 
Clitander icho goes out with Angelica.] There have I told a he. 
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Scene X 

Angelica, Clitander, Claudina, Mr. de Soienville and Mrs. de 

Sotenville, with George Dandin {at the farther part of the stage). 

Angelica. [To Clitander.] Farewell—I’m afraid you should 
be found here; and I must be upon my guard. 

Clitander. Then, madam, promise that I shall speak with 
you at night. 

Angelica. I’ll endeavour it. 

George Dandin. [To Mr. and Mrs. de Sotenville.] Let’s get 
behind ’em softly, and try not to be seen. 

Claudina. Ah! madam, we’re undone!—Here’s your father 
and mother, and your husband with ’em. 

Clitander. [Aside^ 0! Heaven! 

Angelica. [Aside to Clitander and Claudina^ Take you no 
notice, but leave it both of you to me. [Aloud to Clitander.] 
What! dare you treat me in this fashion, after the late affair? 
and is it thus you disguise your sentiments? I was informed 
you were in love with me, and that you formed designs of making 
court to me. I showed my displeasure at it, and publicly 
expressed my meaning to you plain enough. You denied the 
thing stoutly, and assured me you had no thought of offending 
me; and yet the selfsame day have you the assurance to come 
to my house and visit me? to tell me you’re in love with me, 
and say an hundred silly things to persuade me to answer your 
extravagances? As if I was a woman that would violate the 
vow I’ve made my husband, or ever depart from that virtue 
my parents taught me. Should my father know it, he’d teach 
you to attempt such enterprises; but a modest woman does not 
like to make a bustle. [Making a sign to Claudina to bring a 
stick] I don’t care to tell him of it, but will show you, though 
I am a woman, that I’ve courage enough to revenge myself for 
the affronts that are offered me. What you’ve done is not the 
action of a gentleman, and therefore I shall not use you like a 
gentleman. 

[Angelica takes the stick, and goes to strike Clitander, who 
shifts his posture in such a manner that the blow falls 
upon George Dandin] 

Clitander. [Crying out as if he had been beaten] Oh, oh, oh 
oh, oh! gently. ^ 
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Scene XI 

3/r. dt Sotenvillej Mrs. de Soienville, Angelica, George Dandin, 
Claudina. 

Claudina. Hard, madam, strike to the purpose, 

Angelica. [PreUnding to speak to Cliiandcr.^ If you\'e 
an^.'thing lies at heart, I’m ready to answer it. 

Claudina. Learn who it is you meddle vdth. 

Angelica. [Seeming astonished.] Ah! father, are you there? 

Mr. de Sotenville. Yes, daughter; and I find that in dis¬ 
cretion and courage, thou provest thyself a worthy branch of the 
Sotenville family." Come hither to me that I may embrace thee. 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Embrace me too, daughter. Alas! I 
weep for joy, and discover my own blood in what thou hast 
been doing. 

Mr. de Sotenville. Son-in-law, how transported ought you 
to be, and what abundance of satisfaction must this accident 
afford you! You had just cause to be alarmed, but your 
suspicions are cleared up the most fortunately that can be. 

Mrs. de Soietwille. No doubt, son-in-law, you ought now to 
be the most contented man aliv’e. 

Claudina. To be sure. 3Miat a wife is here! you’re too 
happy in having her: and you ought to kiss the ground she 
treads on. 

George Dandin. [Aside.] 0 traitress! 

Mr. de Sotenville. ^\^lat’s the matter, son-in-law? don t you 
thank your wife at all for the affection you see she shows for you? 

Angelica. No, no, father, that’s needle^. He’s under no 
obligation to me for what he saw: all I did was for my own 

sake only. . , i 

Mr. de Sotenville. \Miither are you gomg, daughter; 

Angelica. I’U withdraw, father, that I may not be forced 
to receive his compliments. 

Claudina. [To George Dandin.] She has reason to be an^’. 
She’s a wife that deserv^es to be adored, and you don t treat her 
as you should do. 

George Dandin. [Aside] Wicked jade! 


Scene XII 

Mr. de SoUnville, Mrs. de SoUnville, George Dandin. 

Mr dt SoienviUe. It’s a slight resentment for the late affmr, 
and ’twiU go over with fondling her a little. Son-m-law, adieu. 
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You’re now in a condition to be no more uneasy. Go, be 
reconciled to one another, and endeavour to pacify her by 
excusing your passion to her. 

Mrs. de Sotenville. You should consider she’s a woman 
brought up to virtue, who hasn’t been accustomed to be sus¬ 
pected of any base action. Adieu. I’m glad to see your un¬ 
easiness at an end, and the transports of joy which her conduct 
must afford you. 


Scene XIII 

George Dandin. [Alone] I say not a word; for I should get 
nothing by speaking. Never anything was known equal to my 
disgrace. Indeed, I wonder at my misfortune, and the subtle 
contrivance of my confounded hussy of a wife to make herself 
seem always in the right, and me in the wrong. Is it possible 
that I shall always be outdone by her, that appearances will 
always turn against me, and that I shall ne’er be able to convict 
my impudent hussy? 0 Heaven! favour my designs, and 
vouchsafe to let people see that I’m dishonoured. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Clitandery Lubin. 

Clitander. The night’s pretty far gone; I’m afraid it should 
be too late. I can’t see which way to go. Lubin? 

Lubin. Sir. 

Clitander. Is this the way? 

Lubin. I think it is. Odsbobs it’s a silly night to be so dark 
as this. 

Clitander. ’Tis certainly in the wrong. But if on the one 
hand it prevents our seeing, on the other hand it hinders our 
being seen. 

^ Lubin. You are in the right. It’s not so much in the wrong. 
I’d be glad to know, sir, you who are a scholar, why it is not 
day at night. 

Clitander. That’s a great question, and what is difficult. 
Thou art curious, Lubin. 
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Lubin, Ay, if I had studied, I should have thought of thin-^s 
that were never thought of. ^ 

Clitander, So I believe. Thou hast the appearance of a 
subtle penetrating mind. 

Lubin. That’s true. Hold. I can explain Latin, though I 
ne\er learnt it. For the other day seeing Collegium written 
over a great gate, I guessed that it meant College. 

Clitander, That’s wonderful! Thou canst read then, Lubin ? 

Lubin, Ay, I can read print; but I never could learn to read 
\vTiting. 

Clitander, We’re now against the house. [After striking his 
hands,] That’s the signal Claudina gives me. 

Lubin, 0’ my faith, that’s a girl worth gold, and I love her 
with all my heart. 

Clitander, And I brought you with me to talk with her. 

Lubin, Sir, I am- 

Clitander, Hush, I hear a noise. 


Scene II 

AngelicOj Claudina^ Clitander, Lubin. 

Angelica, Qaudina. 

Claudina. WeU. 

Angelica, Leave the door ajar. 

Claudina, I have done so. 

[They search about in the dark for one another. 
Clitander. [To Lubin.] ’Tis they. St. 

Angelica. St. 

Lubin, St. 

Claudina, St. 

Clitander. [To Claudina, whom he takes for Angelica.] Madam. 
Angelica. [To Lubin, whom she takes for Clitander.] How now? 
Lubin. [To Angelica, whom he takes for Claudina^ Claudina? 
Claudina. [To Clitander, whom she takesfor Lubin] Who is it ? 
Clitander. [To Claudina, believing he's speaking to Angelica] 
Ah! madam, what joy I have! 

Lubin. [To Angelica, believing he's speaking to Claudina] 
Qaudina, my dear Claudina. 

Claudina. [To Clitander] Softly, sir. n 

Angelica. [To Lubin.] Hold, Lubin. 

Clitander, Is it you, Claudina? 

Claudina. Yes. 
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Liihin, Madam, is it you? 

Angelica. Ay. 

Clandina. [To Clitander.] You took one for toother. 

Ltibin. [To Angelica.] Ttroth! Joan’s as good as my lady in 
the dark. 

Angelica. Clitander, isn’t it you? 

Clitander. Yes, madam. 

Angelica. My husband’s snoring finely, and I’ve taken this 
opportunity for us to converse here. 

Clitander. Let’s look some place for us to sit down. 

Clandina. That’s well thought of. 

[Angelica, Clitander, and Clandina sit down at the Jarther 
part of the stage.] 

Lnbin. [Feeling abont for Clandina.] Claudina, where is it 
you are? 


Scene III 

Angelica, Clitander and Claudina {sit at the farther end of the 
stage), George Dandin (partly undressed), Lnbin. 

George Dandin. [Aside] I heard my wife go down, and 
hurried on my clothes to follow her. Whither can she be gone? 
Did she go out of doors? 

Lnbin. [Still feeling about for Clandina] Where art thou, 
Claudina? [Tcdzing George Dandin for Claudina] 0 there you 
are. O’ my faith, thy master’s finely tricked, and I think this 
as comical as the beating-bout I was told of. He’s now snoring 
like a devil, your mistress says, and little thinks the viscount 
and she are together whilst he naps it. I’d fain know what he’s 
dreaming of now.^ It’s perfectly comical. How comes it in 
his head to be so jealous of his wife, and want to keep her to 
himself? He’s an impertinent fellow, and the viscount does 
him too great honour. You don’t speak, Claudina. Come, 
let’s follow ’em; give me your pretty little fist that I may kiss 
it. Ah, how sweet it is! methinks I am eating sugar-plums. 
[To George Dandin, whom he takes for Claudina, and who pushes 
him roughly] Udsbud, what is it you do? That little pretty 
fist is woundy hard. 

George Dandin. Who’s there ? 

Lnbin. Nobody. 

George Dandin. He runs away, but leaves me informed o( 
my jade’s fresh treachery. Well, I must send instantly for her 
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father and mother, that this affair may be the means of getting 
me a separation from her. Soho! Cohn, Colin. 


Scene IV 

Angelica and Clitander, with Claudina and Luhin {sit at the 
farther fart of the stage), George Dandin, Colin. 

Colin. [At Uie winderj}^ Sir. 

George Dandin. Come down hither quickly. 

Colin. [Leaping out of the window.] Here I am. Nobody can 
come faster. 

George Dandin. Are you there? 

Colin. Ay, sir. 

George Dandin goes to speak to him on one side, Colin 
goes to the other and falls asleep. 

George Dandin. [Turning to the side where he thinks Colin t5.] 
Softly. Speak low. Hark ye. Run to my father and mother- 
in-law, and tell ’em I earnestly desire ’em to come hither imme¬ 
diately. D’ye hear? heh? Colin? Colin? 

Colin. [From the other side wakening.] Sir. 

George Dandin. WTiere the de\Tl are ye? 

Colin. Here. 

George Dandin. Plague on the booby for rambling from me. 
they hunt for one another, George Dandin crosses over to Ofie 
side, and Colin to the other side.] I tell ye, fly this moment to 
find my father and mother-in-law, and tell ’em I conjure ’em to 
come hither instantly. D’ye understand me? Answer; Colin, 
Colin? 

Colin. [On the other side wakening.] Sir. 

George Dandin. This rascal wifi make me mad. Come to 
me, I say. [They run against one another, and both fall.] 0! the 
rogue! he has crippled me! ^^llere is it you are? Come hither 
that I may drub you heartily. I think he shuns me. 

Colin. Sure enough. 

George Dandin. Will you come? 

Colin. No, faith won’t I. 

George Dandin. Come, I tell ye. 

Colin. No, you’ll beat me. 

George Dandin. No indeed, I won’t meddle with ye. 

Colin. Upon your word? 

George Dandin. [To Colin, wham he holds by the arm.] Ay, 
come &ther. Right. Happy it is for thee that I want thee. 
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Make haste to my father and mother-in-law, and desire them 
from me to come hither as fast as they possibly can, and tell 
’em it’s about a matter of the utmost consequence. And should 
they make any difficulty on account of the time of night, don’t 
fail to press them to it, and assure ’em it’s highly necessary 
they should come, in whatever condition they may be. D’ye 
understand me now.^ 

Colin, Ay, sir. 

George Dandin, [Thinking himself alone.] Get you gone 
quickly, and make haste back again; for my part. I’ll get into 

the house and wait till-But I hear somebody. Isn’t it my 

wife.^ I must listen, and take advantage of this darkness. 

[Standing close to the door of his house. 


Scene V 

Angelica^ Clitander, Claudina^ Lubiny George Dandin. 

Angelica. [To Clitander.] Farewell, it’s time to be gone. 

Clitander. What, so soon.^^ 

Angelica. We’ve conversed enough. 

Clitander. 0! madam, can I possibly have enough of your 
conversation, or find in so short a time words sufficient for my 
purpose! ’Twould take me up whole days to express to you all 
I feel, and I’ve not yet told you one half of what I have to 
say to ye. 

Angelica. We’ll hear more of it another time. 

Clitander. Alas! With what a stroke you pierce my soul 
when you talk to me of going, and under how much uneasiness 
will you now leave me! 

Angelica. We shall find means to see each other again. 

Clitander. Ay, madam, but I consider that when you leave 
me, you go to be with a husband. That thought kills me; and 
the privileges husbands have, are cruel things to a fond lover. 

Angelica. Are you so simple to be uneasy on that score, or 
d’ye ima^'ne one can be able to love some sort of husbands? 
One marries ’em, because one can’t avoid it, because it depends 
on parents, who have no regard for anything but riches; but 
one knows how to be even with ’em, and it’s a mighty jest to 
value ’em more than they deserve. 

George Dandin. [Aside\ These are our strumpets of wives. 

Clitander. Ah! how readily must it be confessed, that he 
they’ve got for you, little deserves the honour he has received, 
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and that the match they've made between a person like you, 
and such a man as he, is a thing extraordinary! 

George Dandin. Poor husbands 1 thus it is you’re 

served. 

Cliiayider. You certainly deser\’e a quite different fate; and 
Heaven ne'er designed you to be a peasant's \sife. 

George Dandin. Would Heaven she were yours! You'd 
talk a different language. Let’s go in; I've enough of it. 

[He goes in and shids the door on the inside. 


Scene VL 

Angelica, Clitander, Claudina, Lubin. 

Claudina. Madam, if you've an^hing to say against your 
husband, dispatch quickly, for it's late. 

Clitander. Oh! Claudina, how cruel are you! 

Angelica. [To Clitander.] She's in the right. Let us part. 

Clitander. It must be then submitted to, since you wffl have 
it so; but I conjure you to pity me at least for the wretched 
moments that I'm to pass. 

Angelica. Adieu. 

Lubin. \Miere are you, Qaudina, that I may bid you good 
nisht? 

^Claudina. Go, go. I'll accept it at a distance, and return 
it you so too. 

Scene VII 
Angelica, Claudina. 

Let's go in without makmg a noise. 

The door’s shut. 

I’ve the master-key. 

Then open it softly. 

It's fastened withm-side, and I don’t know what 

Call the boy, that lies there. 

Cohn, Colin, Colin. 

Scene VLll 

George Dandin, Angelica, Claudina. 

Ceorse Dandin. [Above al the trindcrj;] Colin, Colin. 0, I’ve 
caught you then, madam wife: you go a-catens'auling wh s 


Angelica. 
Claudina. 
Angelica. 
Claudina. 
Angelica. 
we shall do. 
Claudina. 
Angelica. 
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rm asleep. Fm mighty glad of it, and to find you abroad at 
such an hour as this. 

Angelica. Well, what great harm is there in taking the cool 
night-air.^ 

George Dandin. Ay, ay. It’s a rare time to take the cool 
air in. But it’s a heat rather. Madam Jade. I know the whole 
intrigue between you and your spark. We’ve heard your gallant 
conversation, and the fine things you’ve said to one another, in 
praise of me. But it’s my comfort, that I’m going to be re¬ 
venged, and your father and mother will be now convinced of 
the justice of my complaints, and of your disorderly behaviour. 
I’ve sent to fetch ’em, and they’ll be here in a moment. 

Angelica. [Aside.^ 0 Heaven! 

Clandina. Madam. 

George Dandin. This certainly is a stroke you did not expect. 
It s now my turn to triumph, and I’ve wherewithal to pull down 
your pride, and spoil your contrivances. You have till now 
made a jest of my complaints, cast a mist before your parents’ 
eyes, and palliated your misdoings. I might see, or say what I 
would, your cunning always got the better of my veracity, and 
you ve continually found out some way or other to appear 
in the right, but, at present, Heaven be thanked, matters 
will be made evident, and your impudence will be quite 
confounded. ^ 

Angelica, But I beseech you let the door be opened for me. 
George Dandin. No, no. You must stay the coming of those 
Ive sent for; I’ll have ’em find you abroad at this fine hour. 
And whilst you re expecting ’em, you may set your brains to 
work, if you please, for some new shift to bring you out of this 
scrape. Invent some means to excuse your wild pranks; find 
out some pretty artifice to deceive folks and appear innocent 
some specious pretence of a nocturnal pilgrimage, or a friend 
m labour that you went to assist. 

Angelica. Nay, it’s not my intent to conceal anytiiing from 
you. I dont pretend to vindicate myself, or deny thin-^s to 
you, since you’re acquainted with them. ° 

George Dandin. That’s because you find all means of dointr 
so are debarred you, and that you can’t contrive any excuse 
tor this business, but what may easily be proved false. 

Angelica. Indeed I acknowledge I’ve done amiss, and that 
you ve reason to complain; but I entreat the favour of you not 
to expose me this time to the displeasure of my parents, but let 
tne door be opened quickly. 
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George Dandin. I’m your humble sen’ant for that. 

Angelica. Ah! poor dear husband! I conjure you do. 

George Dandin. Ah! poor dear husband! Now I am your 
dear husband, because you find you’re caught. I’m highly 
pleased at that, for you ne’er before thought fit to use such fond 
expressions to me. 

Angelica. Hold. I assure you that I’ll never give you any 

further occasion to be uneasy; and of me- 

George Dandin. All that signifies nothing. I’ll not lose the 
advantage of this adventure; it concerns me to have your 
behaNiour, for once, fully dbcovered. 

Angelica. Pray now let me speak to ye. I beg of you to hear 
me one moment. 

George Dandin. Well, what d’ye say? 

Angelica. It’s true, I’ve been faulty, I confess it to you once 
more, that your resentment’s just, that I took the opportunity 
of getting out whilst you were asleep, and that my gomg was 
upon an ^signation I had made with the person you speak of. 
But, after all, you should forgive things of this nature, on the 
score of my age: the sallies of a young person who h^ seen 
nothing, and is but just entered upon the world; liberties one 
gives in to without thinking any harm, and which certainly at 

bottom have nothing of- . . 

George Dandin. Ay, so you say, and this is one of those 
thint^ that vou want one piously to believe. 

Angelica.' I don’t pretend by this that I’ve not been culpable 
towards you; I only beg of you to forget one fault, for which 
I sincerely ask vour pardon, and to save me at this juncture 
from that ve.xation which the grating reproaches of a father 
and mother mav give me. If you generously grant me the 
favour I’ve requested, that obhgmg conduct, that go^ness ot 
vours towards me, vsiU entirely t^dn me; ’twill thoroughly touch 
mv heart, and produce there for you what all the poner of my 
parents and the bands of marriage could not mtroduce. Jto 
short ’twill be the cause of my renouncmg all sorts of gallantry, 
and ha%ing no regard but for you alone. Yts, I give you my 
word, that'for the future you shall find me the best of wives, Md 
rU show so much friendship, so much affection for you, that 

vou shall be contented with it. 

George Dandin. .\h! crocodile that fawns on people m order 

to murder ’em. 

Angelica. Grant me this favour. . 

Gemge Dandin. No more o’the matter. I m ine.xorable. 
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Angelica. Show yourself generous. 

George Dandin. No. 

Angelica. Pray do. 

George Dandin. Not at all. 

Angelica. I heartily conjure you, do. 

George Dandin. No, no, no. Til have ’em undeceived about 
you, and your shame shall appear publicly. 

Angelica. Well then, if you do drive me to despair, I fore¬ 
warn you that a woman in this condition is capable of every¬ 
thing, and that I shall here do something for which you’ll repent 
yourself. 

George Dandin. And, pray, what will you do? 

Angelica. My heart will give itself up even to the most 
desperate resolutions, and with this dagger here I’ll kill myself 
upon the spot. 

George Dandin. Ha! ha! well and good. 

Angelica. Not so well and good for you as you imagine. 
All the neighbours know our quarrels, and the perpetual ill-will 
you bear me. When I’m found dead, there’s not a soul will 
doubt but that it was you who murdered me, and my parents, 
you may assure yourself, are not people that will let my death 
go unpunished, but will inflict upon you for it the severest 
punishment that the prosecutions of justice, and the warmth 
of their own resentment can afford. By this means I shall 
find a way of revenging myself upon you, and I’m not the first 
of those that have had recourse to such kind of vengeance, that 
have made no difficulty of killing themselves, to destroy those 
that had the cruelty to drive ’em to the last extremity. 

George Dandin. I’m your humble servant for that. People 
nowadays don’t take it in their heads to kill themselves; that 
fashion’s over long ago. 

Angelica. You may assure yourself of it; and if you persist 
in your refusal, if you don’t order the door to be opened for me, 
I vow, that I’ll show you instantly how far the resolution of 
one driven to despair can go. 

George Dandin. Fiddle faddle, fiddle faddle, it’s only to 
frighten me. 

Angelica. Well, since it must be so, here’s what will content 
us both, and prove if I’m in jest. [Pretending to kill herself] 
Ah! it’s done. Heaven grant my death may be revenged 
according to my wish, and that he who is the cause of it may 
meet with a just punishment for his cruelty to me! 

George Dandin. Hey-day! could she be so spiteful to kill 
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herself to make me be hanged? Let's take a bit of candle and 
go see. 


Scene IX 
Angelica, Claudina. 

Angelica, \To Claudina^ Hist. Peace. Let's place our¬ 
selves immediately at the door, you on one side, and I on t'other. 


Scene X 

Angelica and Qaudina {entering the house the montent George 
Dandin comes out, and shutting the door on the inside), 
George Dandin {with a candle in his hatid), 

George Dandin. Could the malice of a woman go so far as 
this? [After looking about everyxhere!\ Here's nobody. Well, 
I really suspected it. The hussy is gone away, finding she could 
gain nothing upon me, either by entreaties or threats. So much 
the better; 'twill make matters still worse o' her side, and her 
father and mother, who are coming, will be the more sensible 
of her guilt by it. [Returning to the gate of his house, trying to 
enter.] Ah la! the door's shut. Soho there! somebody open 
the door to me quickly. 


Scene XI 

Angelica and Claudina {at the u^indow), George Dandin. 

Angelica. WTiat, is it you! WTiere have you been, you 
rascal? Is this an hour to come home at, when the day is just 
ready to appear? And is this the way of life an honest husband 
ousht to follow? 

Claudina. Isn't it mighty pretty to go sottmg the whole 
nieht, and leave a poor young mie thus all alone at home? 

'^George Dandin. How! you have 

Angelica. Go, go, traitor! I’m weary of your behaviour: 
and without any more delay. I’ll complain of it to my father 
and mother. 

George Dandin. \\Tiat! Is it thus you dare- 
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[Act III 


GEORGE DANDIN 

George Bandin. Madam, I beseech you- 

Mrs. de SotenoiUe, Fogh! don’t come near me, your breath’s 
infectious. 

George Bandin. \To Mr. de Soienville^ Suffer me- 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Stand off, I tell you, there’s no bearing you. 

George Bandin. \To Mrs. de SotenviUe^ Pray now give me 
leave to- 

Mrs. de SotenviUe. Out upon it, you turn my stomach. 
Speak at a distance if you xsill. 

George Bandin. Well then, I speak at a distance. I protest 
to you I haven’t stirred out of the house, but ’twas she that 
went abroad. 

Angelica. Isn’t this what I told you? 

Claudina. You see how probable this is? 

Mr. de Soteniille. [To George Banding Go, you make fools 
of people. Come do^sm, daughter, and come Hther. 


SCEXE XIII 

Mr. de SotenviUe, Mrs. de SotenviUe, George Bandin, Colin. 

George Bandin. I call Heaven to ^sdtness that I was in the 
house, and that- 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Hold your tongue, it’s an extravagance 
that is not supportable. 

George Bandin. May thunder this moment strike me, if- 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Don’t disturb our brains any more, but 
think of asking your wife’s pardon. 

George Bandin. I ask pardon! 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Yes, pardon, and upon the spot. 

George Bandin. ^^^lat! I- 

Mr. de SotenviUe. S’heart! if you dispute with me, Til 
teach you what it is to make your sport of us. 

George Dandin. Ah! George Dandin. 


SCEN-E XIV 

Mr. de SotenviUe, Mrs. de SotenviUe, Angelica, George Dandin, 
Claudina, Colin. 

Mr. de SotenviUe. Here, come hither, daughter, that your 
husband may ask your pardon. 
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Angelica. I pardon all he has said to me? No, no, father, 
it’s impossible to bring myself to that; and I beg you to separate 
me from a husband with whom I can live no longer. 

Claudina. How can you refuse it? 

Mr. de Soienville. Such separations, daughter, cannot be 
without much scandal: you should show yourself wiser than he, 
and be patient this once more. 

Angelica. How can one be patient after such affronts? 
No, father, it’s what I can’t consent to. . , • t u * 

Mr. de Soienville. It must be done, daughter, and tis I that 

command it you. 

Angelica. That word stops my mouth, for you ve an absolute 
power over me. 

Claudina. What a sweet temper! ^ ^ ^ 

Angelica. It’s vexatious to be obliged to forget such injunes; 
but whatever violence I do myself, it’s my duty to obey you. 

Claudina. Poor lamb! 

Mr. de Soienville. \To Angelica.] Come hither. 

Angelica. All you make me do will signify just nothing, and 
you’ll find that by to-morrow ’twill all be to do again. 

Mr. de Soienville. We’ll take care about it. [To George 
Dandin.] Come, down upon your knees. 

George Dandin. Upon my knees? 

Mr. de Soienville. Yes, upon your knees, and without delay. 

George Dandin. [Kneels down wilh ihe candle in his hand] 
0 Heaven! [Aside] [To Mr. Soienville] What must I 
say? 

Mr. de Soienville. Madam, I beg you to pardon me- 

George Dandin. Madam, I beg you to pardon me- 

Mr. de Soienville. The extravagance I’ve committed- 

George Dandin. The extravagance I’ve committed [Aside] 
in marrying you- 

Mr. de Soienville. And I promise you to live better for the 
time to come. 

George Dandin. And I promise you to live better for the time 
to come. 

Mr. de Soienville. [To George Dandin] Take care you do so, 
and assure yourself this is the last of your impertinences we’ll 
bear with. 

Mrs. de Soienville. Od’s life! if you do thus again, we’ll teach 
you the respect you owe your wife, and those from whom she 
is descended. 

Mr. de Soienville. The day begins to peep. [To George 
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[Act Ill 


Banding Adieu. Get you in, and leam to be discreet. [To 
Mrs. de SoUtwilk.] And for our parts, my dear, let’s go away 
to bed. 


Scene XV 

George Daridin. [Alone.] Ah! I give the affair quite over 
now, and can see no help for it. When anybody has married 
a wicked wife as I have done, the best method he can take, is 
to leap into the river head-foremost. 


THE 

CIT TURNED GENTLEMAN 

(A COMEDY) 



The Cit Turned Gentleman, a Comedy of Five Acts in Prose, acted 
at Chamhord in the month of October, 1670, and at Paris at the 
Theatre of the Palace-Royal the 2gth of November the same year. 

The court was not at all favourable to The Cit Turned Gentleman, 
but ranked this piece in the number of those whose only merit 
is that they make people laugh. However Louis XIV judged 
better of it, and gave encouragement to the author, who was alarmed 
at the ill success of the first representation. All Paris was struck 
with the truth of the portrait which he had given them, and the town 
soon silenced the critics; they saw in Mr. Jordan a foUy common to 
all men in all conditions of life, that is to say, the vanity of endeavour¬ 
ing to appear above what they are. This ridicule would not have 
been striking in a person of too high a rank, nor would it have 
appeared with grace in one of a rank too low; but to have a proper 
effect in the comic scene, it was necessary that in the choice of the 
character there should be a distance between his real condition and 
that to which he aspired, sufficient to make the bare contrast of the 
manners proper to the two conditions strongly paint out in one 
single point, and in one and the same subject, the excess of the 
general folly that was intended to be corrected. The Cit Turned 
Gentleman answers this completely; for we see at the same time the 
man ^d the character, the mask and the face placed in such an 
opposition of light and shade, that we always perceive what he is 
as well as what he would appear to be. The good sense of Mrs. 
Jordan, the interested complaisance of Dorantes, the witty gaiety 
of Nicola, the happy turn of wit in Lucilia, the noble frankness of 
Cleontes, the pregnant subtlety of Coviel, and the burlesque vanity 
of the different masters of arts and sciences, cast still a new light 
on the character of Mr. Jordan, and he receives from ever}d:hing 
that s about him a new kind of ridicule which rebounds on him and 
from him, on all the conditions of life. The Turkish ceremony, 
which Cleontes ought not to have been accessary to or assisting in’ 
passed pretty well by means of the excellence of the music, and the 
singularity of the scenery. 
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ACTORS 


Mr. Jordan, the Cii. 

Mrs Jordan 

Luciua, iauf^kUf to Mf. Jordon. 
Cleontrs, in love w%tk Lucilis. 
{Doumtyz, a marchioness. 

Dorantbs, a count, Dorimine's loier, 
h^icoLA, a maid-sen ant to Mf. Jordan. 
Co>TBL, servant to CleonUs. 
Music-Mastrr 
Music-Master’s Scholail 
Dancing-Master. 

pENaNG-MASTER. 

Philosophy-Master. 

Master-Tailor. 

Joupj^ynan-Tailor, 

Two Lackev's. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Music-Master^ a Scholar to the Music-Master {composing at a 
table in the middle of the stage), a Woman Singery and 
Two Men Singers, a Dancing-Master and Dancers. 

Music-Master. [To the musicians Here, step into this hall, 
and sit there till he comes. 

Dancing-Master. [To the dancer^] And you too, on this side. 

Music-Master. [To his scholar.] Is it done 

Scholar. Yes. 

Music-Master. LetV see. . . . Tis mighty well. 

Dancing-Master. y Is it anything new.^ 

Music-Master/ Yes, ’tis an air for a serenade, which I set 
him to compose here, while we wait till our gentleman’s awake. 

Dancing-Master. May one see what it is? 

Musije-Master. You will hear it, with the dialogue, when he 
comes^ He won’t be long. 

Dancing-Master. We have no want of business, either of us, 
at present. 

Music-Master. ’Tis true. We have found a man here, just 
such a one as we both of us want. This same Mr. Jordan is a "" 
sweet income, with his visits nobili;;y and gallantry, which 
he has got into his nod^ej cap gis 

'and my xi^tcbets, were all tKe^vmilHTife him. 

Dancing-Master. Not altogether so well; I wish, for his sake, 
that he were better skilled than he is in the things we give him! 

Music-Master. It is true he understands ’em ill, but he pays 
for em well. And that’s what our art has more need of at 
present than of anything else. 

Dancing-Master. For my part, I own it to you, I regale a 
little upon glory. I am sensible of applause, and think it a very 
gnevous punishment in the liberal arts, to display one’s self 
to fools, and to expose our compositions to the barbarous 
judgment of the stupid. Talk no meye of it, there is a pleasure 
m working for persons, who are capable of Ydishing the delicacies 
of an art; who know how to give a kind reception to the beauties 
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approbatien, regafe-voo for vour 
fo^thp th^^’ agreeable recompense one can receive 

^r the things one does, is to see them understood; to see ’em 
pressed with an applause that does you honour. . Sere” 
noth^g, m m> opimon, which pays us better than this for all 

ZiiT"' 

Siusic-Master. I grant it, and I relish them as well as vou. 
There is noting certainly that tickles more than the applause 
you speak of; but one cannot live upon this incense. Sheer 
prmses won t make a man easy. There must be somethin^ 
sohd mixed withal, and the best method of praising is to praise 
with the of^n hand. This indeed is one whpse understandin<r 
Is veri- shallow, who speaks of everjThing'-awTv', andxiesr^ 
the and never applauds but in contodi'ction to sense 
But his money sets his judgment right. He has discernment 
m te purse. His praises are current coin; and this isnorant 
cit is more woi^ to us, as you see, than that grand witty lord 
who introduced us here. ^ 

Danang-Master. There’s something of truth in what you 
say; but I find you lean a little too much towards the pelfy^'^Aiftl'I 
mere mterest is something so base, that an honest man should I 
never discover an attachment to it. 

Miisic-Master. For all that, you decently receive the money 
our spark gives you. 

Danang-M aster. Certainly; but I don’t place all my happi¬ 
ness in that: and I wish that, with his fortune, he had also 
some good taste of things. 

Music-MasUr. I wish the same; ’tis what we both labour 
at as much as we can. But however he gives us the opportunity 
of making ourselves knov^m in the world; and he’ll pay for 
others, what others praise for him. 

Dancing-Master. Here he comes. 


Scene II 

Mr. Jordan (in a nightgown and cap), Music-Master, Dancing- 
Master, Scholar to the Music-Master, Violins, Musicians, 
Dancers, two Lackey's. 

Mr. Jordan. Well, gentlemen? Wliat have you there? 
will you let me see your little droller}’?' 

Dancing-Master. How? what little droller}’? 
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Mr. Jordan. Why the—how do you call that thing? your 
prologue, or dialogue of songs and dancing. 

Dancing-Master. Ha, ha! 

Music-Master. You see we are ready. 

Mr. Jordan. I have made you wait a little; but ’tis because 
I am to be dressed out to-day like your people of quality; and 
my hosier has sent me a pair of silk-stockings, which I thought 
I should never have got on. 

Music-Master. We are here only to wait your leisure. 

Mr. Jordan, I desire you’ll both stay till they have brought 
me my clothes, that you may see me. 

Dancing-Master. As you please. 

Mr. Jordan. You shall see me most exactly equipped from 
head to foot. 

Music-Master, We don’t doubt it. 

Mr. Jordan. I have had this Indiaji^diing made up for me. 
Dancing-Master. ’Tis very handsome. 

Mr. Jordan. My tailor tells me that people of quality go 
thus in a morning. 

Music-Master. It fits you to a miracle. 

Mr. Jordan. Why, hoh! Fellow there! betlTmy fellows! 
First Lackey. Your pleasure, sir? 

Mr. Jordan. Nothing: ’Tis only to try whether you hear 
me readily. [To the two masters] What say you of my liveries ? 
Dancing-Master. They are magnificent. 

Mr. Jordan. [Half-opens his gown and discovers a strait 
pair of breeches of scarlet velvet, and a green velvet jacket which 
he has on] Here again is a kind of dishabille to perform my 
exerases in a morning. 

Music-Master. ’Tis gallant. 

Mr.Jordan. Lackey! 

First Lackey. Sir? 

Mr. Jordan. T’otji^r lackey! 

Second Lackey. Sir? 

Mr. Jordan. [Taking off his gown] Hold my gown. [To 
the music and dancing-masters] Do you like me so.? ^ 
Dancing-Master. Mighty well; nothing can be better. 

Mr. Jordan. Now for your affair a little. 

Music-Master. I should be glad first to let you hear an air 
[Pointing to his scholar] he has just composed for the serenade 

"ly scholars, who 

has an admirable talent for these sort of thino’s. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes; but that should not have been put 
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youVeS!°^“ business 

-r} °ame of scholar imoose 

pon >ou, sir. These sort of scholars know as much as^the 
ft tbe air is as good as can be 'made, 

Mr. Jvr^n^ jTo hts servants.] Give me mv gown that I mav 

the lot '^^«^^--rStay, I believe I shall be bet'ttliS 

the gown.-No, give it me again, it wiU do better. 

Musician, - -- 


I languish night and day, nor sleeps my pain, 
unce those fair eyes imposed the rigorous chain- 
But tell me, Iris, what dire fate attends ■ 
i our enemies, if thus you treat your friends? 

Mr. Jordan. T^ song seems to me a little upon the dismal- 
It inclines one to sleep; I should be glad you could enhven it a 
little here and there. 


Tis necessarj-, sir, that the air should be 
suited to the words. 


Mr. Jordan. I was taught one perfectly pretty some time 
ago. Stay—urn—how is it.^ 

Dancing-Master, In good troth, I don’t know. 

Mr. Jordan. There’s lamb in it. 

Dancing-Master. Lamb } 
d/r. Jordan. \ es-Hoh! \H.e 

I thought my dear Namby 
As gentle as fair-o: 

I thought my dear Namby 
As mild as a lamb-y. 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear-o! 

For now the sad scold, is a thousand times told, 

More fierce than a tiger or bear-o. 


Isn’t it prett}’.^ 

Music-Master. prettiest m the world. 

Dancing-Master. And you sing it well. 

Mr. Jordan. \>tl never leamt music. 

Music-Master. \’bu ought to learn it, sir, as you do dancing. 
They are two arts which have a strict connection one with 
the other. 

Dancing-Master. And which open the human mind to see 
the beauty of things. 

Mr. Jordan, ^^'hat, do people of quahty learn music too? 
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MusiC'Master, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan. Til learn it then. But I don’t know how I shall 
find time. For, besides the fencing-master who teaches me, I 
hav also got me a philosophy-master, who is to begin this 
morning. 

Music-Master. Philosophy is something; but music, sir, 
music- 

Dancing-Master. Music and dancing-Music and dancing, 

that is all that’s necessary. 

Music-Master. There’s nothing so profitable in a state, as 
music. 

Dancing-Master. There’s nothing so necessary for men, as 
dancing. 

Music-Master. A state cannot subsist without music. 
Dancing-Master. Without dancing, a man can do nothing. 
Music-Master. All the disorders, all the wars one sees in the 
world, happen only from not learning music. 

Dancing-Master. All the disasters of mankind, all the fatal 
misfortunes that histories are replete with, the blunders of 
politicians, the miscarriages of great commanders, all this 
comes from want of skill in dancing. 

Mr. Jordan. How so ? 

Music-Master. Does not war proceed from want of concord 
amongst men? 

Mr. Jordan. That’s true. 

Music-Master. And if all men learnt music, would not that 
be a means of keeping them better in tune, and of seeing universal 
peace in the world ? 

Mr. Jordan. You’re in the right. 

Dancing-Master. When a man has been guilty of a defect 
in his conduct, be it in the affairs of his family, or in the govern¬ 
ment of the state, or in the command of an army; don’t we always 
say, such a one has made a false step in such an affair? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, we say so. 

Dancing-Master. And can making a false step proceed from 
anything but not knowing how to dance. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis true, and you are both in the right 
Dancing-Master.^ This is to let you see the excellence and 
advantage of dancing and music. 

Mr. Jordan. I now comprehend it. 

Music-Master. Will you see each of our compositions 
Mr. Jordan. Yes. 

Music-Master. I have told you already that this is a slight 
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essay which I formerly made upon the different passions that 
ma\ be expressed by music. 

Mr. Jordan. Ven- well. 

musicians] Here, come forward. 
{10 Mr. Jm^n] \ou are to imagme with yourself that they 
are dressed like shepherds. ^ 

3/r. Jordan. WTiy always shepherds? One sees nothin? but 
such stuff everywhere. ° 

Mustc-Master. hen we are to introduce persons, as speak- 
mg m music, tis necessary to probability that we give into the 
^toral way. Singing has always been appropriated to shep¬ 
herds; and It IS by no means natural in dialogue, that princes or 
citizens should sing their passions. 

Mr. Jordan. Be it so, be it so. Let’s see. 


Dialogue in music betceefi a Woman and too Men. 
Woman. 

The heart that must t}Tannic love obey, 

A thousand fears and cares oppress. 

Sweet are those sighs and languishments they say; 
Say what they \^Tli for me. 

Nought is so sweet as libelty^ 

First Man. 

Nothing so sweet as love’s soft fire, 

Which can two glowing hearts inspire, 

With the same life, the same desire. 

The loveless swain no happiness can prove. 

From life take soothing love. 

All pleasure you remove. 

Seco7:d Man. 

Sweet were the w’anton archer’s sw^ay, 

Would all with constancy obey: 

But, cruel fate! 

No nymph is true: 

The faithless se.x more worthy of our hate, 

To love should bid eternally adieu. 

Ftrsi Man. 

Pleasing heat! 

Woman. 

Freedom blest! 

SciOnd Man. 

Fair deceit! 
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First Man, 

0 how I love thee! 

Woman. 

How I approve thee! 

Second Man. 

I detest! 

First Man. 

Against love’s ardour quit this mortal hate. 

Woman. 

Shepherd; myself I bind here, 

To show a faithful mate. 

Second Man. 

Alas! but where to find her? 

Woman. 

Our glory to retrieve, 

My heart I here bestow. 

Second Man. 

But, nymph, can I believe 
That heart no change will know ? 

Woman. 

Let experience decide, 

Who loves best of the two. 

Second Man. 

And the perjured side 
May vengeance pursue. 

All three. 

Then let us kindle soft desire. 

Let us fan the amorous fire. 

Ah! how sweet it is to love, 

When hearts united constant prove! 

Mr. Jordan. Is this all ? 

Music-Master. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. I find ’tis /very concise, and there are some 
httle sayings in it pretty enough. 

Danctng-Master. You Have here, for my composition, a little 
essay of the finest movements, and the most beautiful attitudes 
with which a dance can possibly be varied. 

Mr. Jordan. Are they shepherds too? 

^Dancing-Master. They’re what you please. [To the dancers.] 
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lol, twice; Tol, lol, lol; tol, lol. In timC; if you please, Tol, lol, 
the right leg. Tol, lol, lol. Don’t shake your shoulders so 
much. Tol, lol, lol, lol, lol. Why, your arms are out of joint. 
Tol, lol, lol, lol, lol. Hold up your head. Turn out your toes. 
Tol, lol, lol. Your body erect. 

Mr/Jordan, Heh.^ 

Music-Master, Admirably well performed. 

Mr, Jordan, Now I think of it, teach me how I must bow 
to salute a marchioness; I shall have occasion for it by and by. 
Dancing-Master, How you must bow to salute a marchioness ? 
Mr, Jordan, Yes, a marchioness whose name is Dorim^ne. 
Dancing-Master, Give me your hand. 

Mr, Jordan, No. You need only to do it, I shall remember 
it easily. 

Dancing-Master, If you would salute her with a great deal 
of respect, you must first of all make a bow and fall back, then 
advancing towards her, bow thrice, and at the last bow down 
to her very knees. 

Mr, Jordan, Do it a little. [After the dancing-master has 
made three bows^ Right. / 


Scene II 

Mr. Jordan, Music-Master, Dancing-Master, Lackey. 

Lackey, Sir, your fencing-master is here. 

Mr. Jordan. Bid him come in that he may give me a lesson. 
[To the music and dancing-masters,] Fd have you stay and 
see me perform. ^ 


Scene III 

Mr, Jordan, a Fencing-Master, Music-Master, Dancing-Master 
Lackey {holding two foils), 'j * 

Fencing-Master, [Taking the two foils out of the lackey's 
Imnd, and giving one to Mr, Jordan] Come, sir, your salute 
Your body straight. A little bearing upon the left thigh. 
Your legs not so much a straddle. Your feet both on a liL 
Your wrist opposite to your hip. The point of your sword 
over-against your shoulder. Your arm not quite so mS 
extended. Your left hand on a level with your eye. Your 
left shoulder more square. Hold up your head. Your look 
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bold. Advance. Your body steady. Beat carte, and push carte 
One, two. Recover. Again with it, your foot firm. One, 
two. Leap back, ^^llen you make a pass, sir, ’tis necessary 
your sword should disengage first, and your body make as small 
a mark as possible. One, two. Come, beat tierce, and push 
the same. Advance. Your body firm. Advance. Quit after 
that manner. One, two. Recover. Repeat the same. One, 
two. Leap back. Parr>^ sir, parT}\ [The fencing-masUr 
gives him two or three home-tJirlists, crying, Parn'.l 

Mr. Jordan. Ugh I ^ 6 . j 

Music-Master. You do wonders. 

Fencing-M^ier. I have told you already; the whole secret 
of arms consists but in two things, in giving and not receiving:. 
And as I showed you toother day by demonstrativ’e reason, it is 
impossible you should receive, if you know how to turn your 
adversarv*’s sword from the line of your body; which depends 
only upon a small motion of your wTist, either inward, or outward. 

Mr. Jordan. At that rate therefore, a man \\ithout any 
courage, is sure to kill his man, and not to be killed. 

Fencing-Master. Certainly. Don’t you see the demonstra¬ 
tion of it.^ 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. 

Fejicing-Master. By this one may see of what consideration 
such persons as we should be esteemed in a state, and how highly 
the science of arms excels all the other useless sciences, such as 
dancing, music, and- 

Dancing-Master. Soft and fair, Mr. Sa, sa. Don’t speak of 
dancing but \sith respect. 

Music-Master. Pray learn to treat the excellence of music 
in a handsomer manner. 

Fencing-Master. You’re merrv’ fellows, to pretend to compare 
your sciences vnth mine. 

Miciic-Master. Do but see the importance of the creature I 

Dancing-Master. The droll am'md there, with his leathern 
stomacher! 

Fencing-Master. My little master skipper, I shall make you 
skip as you should do. And you my little master scraper, I 
shall make you sing to some tune. 

Dancing-Master. Mr. Tick-tack, I shall teach you your 
trade. 

Mr. Jordan. [To the dancing-inaster.] Are you bewitched 
to quarrel vsith him, who understands tierce and carte, who 
knows how to kill a man by demonstrative reason.^ 
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Dancing-Master, I laugh at his demonstrative reason^ and 
his tierce and his carte. 

Mr. Jordan, [To the dancing-master^ Softly, I say. 
Fencing-Master. [To the dancing-master.] How.^ Master 
Impertinence! 

Mr. Jordan. Nay, my dear fencing-master! 

Dancing-Master. [To the fencing-master^ How? You great 
dray-horse I 

Mr. Jordan. Nay, my dancing-master. 

Fencing-Master. If I lay my- 

Mr. Jordan. [To the fencing-master] Gently. 

Dancing-Master. If I lay my clutches on you-- 

Mr. Jordan. Easily. 

Fencing-Master. I shall curry you with such an air- 

Mr. Jordan. [To the fencing-master] For goodness' sake. 

Dancing-Master. I shall drub you after such a manner_ 

Mr. Jordan. [To the dancing-master.] I beseech you. 
Music-Master. Let us teach him a little how to speak. 

Mr. Jordan. [To the music-master] be quiet. 


Scene IV 


Philosophy-Masier, Mr. Jordan, Music-Master, Dancing-Master, 


Fencmg-Master, Lackey. 



xiwiigou pcupie nere. 

FhlloSoFh.V-Mnxte>v 



lu music Which is his profession. ^ ^ ^ 

Philosophy-Master. A wise man is above all foul language, 
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that can be givp him; and the grand answer one should make 
to all affronts, is moderation and patience. 

Fenang-Master. They had both the assurance to compare 
their professions to min e. 

Philosophy-Masier, Should this disturb you? Men should 
not dispute about vainglory and rank; that which perfectly 
distinguishes one from another, is wisdom and virtue. 

Dancing-Masier, I maintained to him that dancing was a 
science, to which one cannot do sufficient honour. 

Music-Master. And I, that music is one of those that all 
ages have revered. 

Fencing-Master. And I maintained against 'em both, that 
the science of defence is the finest and most necessary of all 
sciences. 

Philosophy-Master. And what becomes of philosophy then? 
You are all three very impertinent fellows, methinks, to speak 
with this arrogance before me; and impudently to give the name 
of science to things that one ought not to honour even with the 
name of art, that can't be comprised but under the name of a 
pitiful trade of gladiator, ballad-singer, and morris-dancer. 

Fencing-Master. Out, ye dog of a pMosopher. 

Music-Master Hence, ye scoundrd of a pedant. 

Dancing-Master. Begone, ye arrant pedagogue. 

Philosophy-Master. How? Varlets as you are- 

[The philosopher falls upon thenij they all three lay him on. 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Philosophy-Master. Infamous dogs! Rogues! Insolent curs! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Fencing-Master. Plague on the animal! 

Mr. Jordan . Gentlemen! 

Philosophy-Master. Impudent ^'illains! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Dancing-Master. Deuce take the pack-saddled ass! 

Mr. Jordan. Gentlemen! 

Philosophy-Master. Profligate vermin! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! 

Music-Master. De'el take the impertinent puppy! 

Mr. Jordan. Gentlemen! 

Philosophy-Master. Knaves! Ragamuffins! Traitors! 

Impostors! 

Mr. Jordan. Mr. Philosopher! Gentlemen! Mr. Philosopher! 
Gentlemen! Mr. Philosopher! [They heat each other out. 
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-Scene V 

Mr. Jordan, Lackey. 

Nay, beat your hearts out if you will, I shall neither meddle 
nor make with you, I shan’t spoil my gown to part you. I 
should be a great fool to thrust myself among them, and receive 
some blow that might do me a mischief. 


Scene VI 

Philosophy-Master, Mr. Jordan, Lackeys. 

Philosophy-Master. [Selling his band right.] Now to our 
lesson. 

Mr. Jordan. Ah! Sir, I’m sorry for the blows they have 
given you. 

Philosophy-Master. ’Tis nothing at all. A philosopher 
knows how to receive things in a proper manner; and I’ll compose 
a satire against ’em, in the manner of Juvenal, that shall cut 
’em most gloriously. Let that pass. What have you a mind 
to learn? 

Mr. Jordan. Everything I can, for I have all the desire in 
the world to be a scholar, and it vexes me that my father and 
mother had not made me study all the sciences, when I was 
young. 

Philosophy-Master. ’Tis a very reasonable sentiment. Nam, 
sine doctrind vita est quasi mortis imago. You understand 
that, and are acquainted with Latin, without doubt? 

. Yes; but act as if I were not acquainted with 

It. Explain me the meaning of that. 

_ PhUosophy-Master. The meaning of it is, that without learn¬ 
ing, life IS as It were an image of death. 

Mr Jordan. That same Latin’s in the right. 

Philosophy-Master. Have you not some principles, some 
rudiments of science? * ^ 

My, Jotdun, Oh! yes, I can read and write. 

Philosophy-Master. Where would you please to have us 
begin? Would you have me teach you logic? 

Mr. Jordan. What may that same logic be ? 

Philosophy-Master. It’s that which teaches us the three 
operations of the mind. 

Mr. Jordan. What are those three operations of the mind ? 
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Philosophy-Master. The first, the second, and the third. 
The first is to conceive well, by means of universals. The 
second, to judge well, by means of categories. The third, to 
draw the conclusion right, by means of figures: BaTfe^,-€€lar€nt. 
Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, etc. 

Mr. Jordan. These words are too crabbed. This logic does 
not suit me by any means. Let's learn something else that’s 
prettier. 

Philosophy-Mosier. Will you learn morality? 

Mr. Jordan. Morality ? 

Philosophy-Master. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. \\Tiat means morality? 

Philosophy-Master. It treats of Imppiness; teaches men to 
moderate their passions, and- 

Mr. Jordan. No, no more of that. I’m as choleric as the 
de\'il, and there’s no morality holds me; I will have my belly 
full of passion, whenever I have a mind to it. 

Philosophy-Master. Would you learn physics? 

Mr. Jordan. \Miat is it that physics treat of? 

Philosophy-Master. Physics are what explain the principles 
of things natural, and the properties of bodies; which discourse 
of the nature of elements, of metals, of minerals, of stones, of 
plants, and animals^ and teach us the cause of all the meteors; 
the rainbow, igfies fatui, comets, lightnings, thunder, thunder¬ 
bolts, rain, snow, hail, winds, and whirlwinds. 

Mr. Jordan. ' too much hurly-burly in this, too 
much confusion. 

Philosophy-Master. What would you have me teach you 
then? ^ ^ . 

Mr. Jordan. Teach me orthography.-" , o " ^ 

Philosophy-Master. With all my heart. r- ^ 

Mr. Jordan. Afterwards you may teach me the almanack, 
to know when there’s a moon, and when not. 

Philosophy-Master. Be it so. To pursue this thought of 
vours right, and treat this matter like a philosopher, we must 
begin, according to the order of things, with an exact knowledge 
of the nature of letters, and the difierent manner of pronouncing 
them. And on this head I am to tell you, that letters are 
di\ided into vowels, called vow*els because they ex^press the 
voice: and into consonants, so called because they sound with 
the vowels, and only mark the difierent articulations of the 
voice. There are five vowels or voices. A, E, I, 0 , U. 

Mr. Jordan. I understand all that. 
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Pliilosophy-Master, The vowel A is formed by opening the 
mouth very wide, A. 

Mr. Jordan. A, A. Yes. 

Philosophy-Master. The vowel E is formed by drawing the 
under-jaw a little nearer to the upper, A, E. 

Mr. Jordan. A, E. A, E. In troth it is. How pretty that is! 
Philosophy-Master. /\jid the vowel I, by bringing the jaws 
still nearer one to the other, and stretching the two corners of 
the mouth towards the ears, A, E, I. 

Mr. Jordan. A, E, I, I, I, I. ’Tis true. Long live learning! 
Philosophy-Master. The vowel 0 is formed by re-opening 
the jaws, and drawing the lips near at the two corners, the 
upper and the under, 0. 

Mr. Jordan. 0 , 0 . There’s nothing more just, A, E, I, 
0 , 1 , 0 . ’Tis admirable! I, 0 , 1 , 0 . 

Philosophy-Master. The opening of the mouth makes exactly 
a little ring, which resembles an 0. 

Mr. Jordan. 0 , 0 , 0 . You’re right, 0 . How fine a thing 
it is but to know something! 

Philosophy-Master. The vowel U is formed by bringing 
the teeth near together without entirely joining them, and 
pouting out both your lips, bringing them also near together 
without absolutely joining ’em, U. 

Mr. Jordan. U, U. There’s nothing more true, U. 
Philosophy-Master. Your two lips pout out, as if you were 
making faces. Whence it cornes that if you would do that to 
anybody, and make a jest of him, you need say nothing to him 
but U. ° 

Mr. Jordan U U. It’s true. Ah! why did not I study 
sooner, that I might have known all this! 

Philosophy-Master. To-morrow we shall take a view of the 
other letters, which are the consonants. 

th«e^? anything as curious in them, as in 
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Master-Tailor. The stuff appeared to me so handsome, that 
I had a mind to cut a coat out of it for myself. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, but you should not have cabbaged it 
out of mine. 

Master-Tailor. Will you put on your clothes? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, give 'em me. 

Master-Tailor. Stay; the matter must not go so. I have 
brought men along with me, to dress you to music; these sort 
of suits are put on with ceremony. Soho! come in there, you. 


Scene IX 

Mr. Jordan^ Master-Tailor^ Journeyman-Tailor, Journeymen- 
Tailors {dancing), Lackey. 

Master-Tailor. [To his journeymen.] Put on this suit of the 
gentleman's, in the manner you do to people of quality. [Enter 
four journeymen-tailors, two of which pull off his straight breeches 
made for his exercises, and two others his waistcoat; then they put 
him on his new suit to music; and Mr. Jordan walks amongst 
them to show them his clothes to see whether they jit or no.] 

Journeyman-Tailor. My dear gentleman, please to give the 
tailor's men something to drink. 

Mr. Jordan. How do you call me? 

Journeyman-Tailor. My dear gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. My dear gentleman! See what it is to dress 0 
like people of quality. You may go clothed like a cit all your 
days, and they'll never call you, my dear gentleman. [Gives 
them something.] Stay, there's for my dear gentleman. 

Journeyman-Tailor. My lord, we are infinitely obliged to you. 

Mr. Jordan. My lord! Oh, hoh! My lord! Stay, friend; 
my lord deserves something. My lord is none o' your petty words. 
Hold, there my lord gives you that. 

Journeyman-Tailor. My lord, we shall go drink your grace’s 
health. ^ 

Mr. Jordan. Your grace! oh, oh, oh! stay, don't go. Your 
pace, to me! [Aside.] I'faith if he goes as far as highness, 
he 11 empty my purse. [Aloud] Hold, there’s for my grace. 

Journeyman-Tailor. My lord, we most humblv thank your 
grace for your liberality. 

Mr. Jordan. He did very well, I was going to give him all. 
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ACT III 


Scene I 

Jordan and his tco Lackeys, 

Mr. Jmian FoUow me, that I may go and show mv clothes 
a Iittie through the towm; and especially take care, both of you, 
to w^K immediately at my heels, that people may plainly see 
you belong to me. r j t' j 

Lackeys, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jordan.^ Call me Nicola, that I may give her some 
directions. \ ou need not go, here she comes. 


Scene II 

Mr, Jordan, Nicola, Tico Lackeys. 

Mr. Jordan, Nicola ? 

Nicola. Your pleasure, sir.^ 

Mr. Jordan. Harkee. 

Nicola. [Laughing.] Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

d^dr. Jordan. W ho do ye laugh at? .»* 

Nicola. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. x. 

3/r. Jordan, ^^llat does this slut mean? 

Nicola. Ha, ha, ha. How you are bedizened! Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. How’s that? ""- 

Nicola. Oh! oh! my stars! ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. ^Miat a jade is here! ^^^lat! do ye make a 
jest of me? 

Istcola. No, no, sir, I should be very sorry to do so. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 

Mr. Jordan. I shall give ye a slap o’ the chops, if you laugh 
any more. 

Nicola. Sir, I cannot hdp it. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. Won’t ye have done? 

Nicola. Sir, I ask your pardon; but you are so comical, that 
I cannot hold from laughing. Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. Do but see the insolence! 

Nicola. You are so thoroughly droll there! Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I shall- 

Nicola. I beg you would excuse me. Ha, ha, ha, ha. 
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Mr. Jordan. Hold, if you laugh again the least in the world, 
I protest and swear. I’ll give ye such a box 0’ the ear, as ye never 
had in your life. 

Nicola. Well, sir, I have done; I won’t lai^h any more. 

Mr. Jordan. Take care you don’t. You must clean out 
against by and by- / ^ 

Nicola. Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. You must clean out as it should be- 

Nicola. Ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I say, you must go clean out the hall, and- 

Nicola. Ha, ha. 

Mr. J ordan. Again ? 

Nicola. [Tumbles down with laughing.] Hold, sir, beat me 
rather, and let me laugh rny belly-full, that will do me more good. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. I shall run mad! 

Nicola. For goodness’ sake, sir, I beseech you let me laugh. 
Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Jordan. If I take you in hand- 

Nicola. Si—ir, I shall bu—urst, if I do—not laugh. Ha, 
iia, na. 


Mk Jordan. But did ever anybody see such a jade as that 
who insolently laughs in my face, instead of receiving my orders! 

Ntcola. What would you have me do, sir? 

Mr. Jordan Why, take care to get ready my house, for the 
company that’s to come by and by. 

mcola. [Getting up.] .Ay,-i’fakins, I’ve no more inclination 
to laugh; all your company makes such a litter here, that the 
very word s enough to put one in an ill humour. 

^ against all 

the world for your sake? ° 

Nicola. You ought at least to shut it against certain people. 


Scene III 

Mrs. Jordan, Mr, Jordan, Nicola, Two Lackeys. 

Mrs. Jordan. Ah, hahl Here’s some/hew story. What 
mearu this, husband, this same equipage? D’ye despise the 
world, that you harness yourself oV^in this u^nnerrHa™ 
Td ' f ‘^"8'>'"8-stock wherever ye co? 

Mr.Jcffdcm. None but fools, wife, will laugh at me ^ ^ 

Mrs. Jordan. In truth, people have not stayed thu^ long to 
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instant before all the world, so I did but know what they learn 
at school! 

Nicola, Yes, forsooth, that would be a mighty advantage 
tVe. 

Mr, Jordan, Without doubt. 

Mrs, Jordan, This is all very necessary to the management 
of your house. 

Mr, Jordan, Certainly. You talk, both of you, like asses, 
and Tm ashamed of your ignorance. [To Mrs. Jordan.] For 
example, do you know, you, what it is you now speak? 

Mrs, Jordan. Yes, I know that what I speak is very right, 
and that you ought to think of living in another manner. 

Mr. Jordan. I don^t talk of that. I ask you what the words 
are that you now speak? 

Mrs. Jordan, They are words that have a good deal of sense 
in them, and your conduct is by no means such. 

Mr. Jordan. I don^t talk of that, I tell you. I ask you, what 
is that I now speak to you, which I say this very moment ? 

Mrs. Jordan. Mere stuff. 

Mr. Jordan. Pshaw, no, Tis not that. That which we both 
of us say, the language we speak this instant? 

Mrs. Jordan. Well ? 

Mr. Jordan. How is it called ? 

Mrs. Jordan. Tis called just what you please to call it. 

Mr. Jordan. Tis prose, you ignorant creature. 

Mrs. Jordan. Prose ? 

Mr. Jordan. ^ Yes, prose. Whatever is prose, is not verse; 
and whatever is not verse, is prose. Now, see what it is to 
study. And you, [To Nicola^ do you know very well how you 
must do to say U ? 

Nicola. How^ 

Mr. Jordan. Y^es. What is it you do when you say U? 
Nicola. Wh^?!^ 

Mr. Jordan. Say U ^ttle, to try. 

Nicola. Well, U. 

Mr. Jordan. What is it you do? 

Nicola. I say U. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, but when you say U, what is it you do? 
Nicola. I do as you bid me. 

Mr. Jordan. 0 ! what a strange thing it is to have to do witii 
brutes! You pout out your lips, and bring your under-jaw 
to your upper, U, d’ye see? I make a mouth, U. 

Nicola. Yes, that’s fine. 
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Mrs. Jordan, ^Tis admirable! 

thing, had but^you seen 0, 
and JJE^ DE, and EF^ EF. x 

Mrs. Jordan. \Miat is all this ridiculous stuff? 

I\icoh. Wliat are we the better for all tMs? 

Mr. Jordan. It makes one mad, to see these ignorant women. 

Mrs. Jordan. Go, go, you should send all these folks apackins 
with theu* silly stuff. ^ 

^tco.a. And especially that great lubberly fencing-master 
who fills all my house with dust- ^ 

Mr. Jordan, Hev-day! This fendng-master sticks strangely 
m thy stomach. I ll let thee see thy impertinence presently. 
[He orders the foils to be brought, and gives one to Nicola] Stay, 
reason demonstrative, the line of the body, ^^^len they push 
in carte one need only do so; and when they push in tierce one 
need only do so. This is the way never to be killed; and is not 
that clever to be upon sure grounds, when one has an encounter 
with anybody ? There, push at me a little, to try. 

Nicola, \\ell, how? [Nicola gives him several 

Mr. Jordoji, Gently! Hold! Oh! Softly; deuce take the 
huss}’. 

Nicola. You bid me push. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, but you push me in tierce, before you push 
in carte; and you have not patience while I parr}\ 

Mrs. Jordan. You are a fool, husband, with dl these whims, 
and this is come to you since you have taken upon you to keep 
company vdxh quality. 

Mr. Jordan. When I keep company with quality, I show my 
judgment; and that’s much better than herding with your cits. 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, truly, there’s a great d^ to be got by 
frequenting your nobilit}'; and you have made fine work with 
that count you are so bewitched with. 

Mr. Jordan. Peace, take care what you say. Do you well 
know, wife, that you don’t know whom you speak of, when you 
speak of him? He’s a man of more importance than you think 
of; a nobleman of consideration at court, who speaks to the 
king just for all the world as I speak to you. Is it not a thing 
that does me great honour, that you see a person of that quality 
come so often to my house, who calls me his dear friend, and 
treats me as if I were his equal? He has more kindness for me 
than one would ever imagine; and he caresses me in such a 
manner before all the world, that I myself am perfectly 
confounded at it. 
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Mrs, Jordan. Yes, he has a great kindness for you, and 
caresses you : but he borrows your money of you. 

Mr. Jordan. Well, and is it not a great honour to me to 
lend money to a man of that condition? And can I do less for 
a lord who calls me his dear friend ? 

Mrs. Jordan. And what is it this lord does for you? 

Mr. Jordan. Things that would astonish you, if you did but 
know ^em. 

Mrs. Jordan. And what may they be? 

Mr. Jordan. Peace, I can’t explain myself. ’Tis sufficient 
that if I have lent him money, he’ll pay it me honestly, and that 
before ’tis long. 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, stay you for that. 

Mr. Jordan. Certainly. Did he not tell me so? 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, yes, and he won’t fail to disappoint you. 

Mr. Jordan. He swore to me on the faith of a gentleman. 

Mrs. Jordan. A mere song. 

Mr. Jordan. Hey! You are mighty obstinate, wife of mine; 
I tell you he will keep his word with me, I am sure of it. 

Mrs. Jordan. And I am sure that he will not; and all the 
court he makes to you, is only to cajole you. 

Mr. Jordan. Hold your tongue. Here he comes. 

Mrs. Jordan. That’s all we shall have of him. He comes 
perhaps to borrow something more of you; the very sight of him 
gives me my dinner. 

Mr. Jordan. Hold your tongue, I say. 


Scene IV 

D or antes j Mr. Jordan^ Mrs. Jordan, Nicola. 

Dorantes. My dear friend, Mr. Jordan, how do you do? 

Mr. Jordan. Very well, sir, to do you what little service 
I can. 

Dor allies. And Madam Jordan there, how does she do? 

Mrs. Jordan. Madam Jordan does as well as she can. 
Dorantes. Hah! Mr. Jordan, you’re dressed the most genteely 
in the world! ^ 

Mr. Jordan. As you see. 

Dorantes. You have a very fine air with that dress, and we 
have ne’er a young fellow at court, that’s better made than you. 
Mr. Jordan. He, he. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside] He scratches him where it itches. 
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Doranles. Turn about. ’Tis most gallant. 

before behind as 

Doranles. Taith, Jlr. Jordan, I was strancelv impatient to 
see you. You re the man in the world I most'esteem, and I 
^as talking of you again this morning at the king’s leyee. 

1 Tou do me a grea^deal of honour, sir. {To 

Mrs. Jordan.] At the king’s levee! 

Dorantes. Come, be covered. 

Jordan, Sir, I know the respect I owe you. 

Dorantes, Lack^a^^}’, be covered; no ceremony pray between 
us two. J r j 


Mr, Jordan, Sir- 

Dorantes, Put on your hat, I tell vou, Mr. Jordan, you are 
my fnend. ' 

Mr. Jordan. Sir, I am your humble sen^ant. 

Dorantes, I won’t be covered, if you won’t. 

Mr. Jordan. on his hat^ I choose rather to be un¬ 
mannerly than troublesome.^ v' ^ ‘ V'? ‘ 

Dorantes. I am your debtor, you know. 

Mrs. Jordan.^ [Aside] Yes, we know it but too well. 

Dorantes. You have generously lent me money upon several 
occasions; and have obliged me, most certainly, with the best 
grace in the world. 

Mr. Jordan. You jest, sir. 

Dorantes. But I know how to repay what is lent me, and to 
be grateful for the favours done me. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t doubt it, sir. 

Dorantes. I’m wilhng to get out of your books, and came 
hither to make up our accounts together. 

Mr. Jordan. [Astde to Mrs. Jordan] Well, you see your 
impertinence, \sife. 

Dorantes. I’m one who love to be out of debt as soon as I can. 

Mr. Jordayt. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] I told you so. 

Dorantes. Let’s see a httl^^i^t ’tis I owe you. 

Mr. Jordan. [AsideJ^y'Mrs. Jordan] You there, with your 
ridiculous suspicioH<^"^ 

Dorantes. Do you remember right all the money you have 
lent me.^ 

Mr. Jordan. I believe so. I made a little memorandum of 
it. Here it is. Let you have at one time two hundred louis 
d’or. 

Dorantes. ’Tis true. 
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Mr, Jordan, Another time, six-score. 

Dor antes. Yes. 

Mr, Jordan, And another time a hundred and forty. 

Dor antes. You are right. 

Mr, Jordan, These three articles make four hundred and 
sixty louis d’or^ which come to five thousand and sixty livres. 

Doranies, The account is very right. Five thousand and 
sixty livres. 

^ Mr, Jordan, One thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 
livres to your plume-maker. 

Dor antes. Just. 

Mr, Jordan, Two thousand seven hundred and four-score 
livres to your tailor. 

Dorantes, ’Tis true. 

Mr, Jordan, Four thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
livres, twelve sols and eight deniers to your tradesman. 

Dorantes, Very well. Twelve sols, eight deniers. The 
account is just. 

Mr, Jordan. And a thousand seven hundred and forty-ei^^ht 
livres seven sols four deniers to your saddler. 

Dorantes, Tis all true. What does that come to? 

Mr. Jordan. Sum total, fifteen thousand eight hundred livres 
Dorantes. The sum total, and just. Fifteen thousand and 
eight hundred livres. To which add two hundred pistoles, which 
lend me, that will make exactly ei^^hteen 
thousand francs, which I shall pay you the first opportunity. 

Mrs. Jordan \^Aside to Mr. Jordan] Well, did I not guess 
how ’twould be! ° 


Mr. Jordan. ^Astdo lo Mrs. Jordan] Peuce. 

Dmanles. Will it incommode you to lend me what I tell you ’ 
Mr. Jordan. Oh! no. ^ 


Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan] This man makes a 
mere milch cow of you. 

Mr. Jordan, [^.dside to Mrs. Jordan] Hold your tongue. 
J^o^ntes If this will incommode you, I’ll seek it elsewhere. 
Mr. Jordan. No,.sir. 

strSr'^"' to any 

Mr. Jordan. Not at all, sir. 
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Mrs. Jordan. \As^de to Mr. Jordan.^ ’Tis a true whe^dter. 

-Ur. Jordan. \^Aside to ^Irs. Jordan.^ Hold your t^i^e then. 

Mrs. Jordan. \^Asid€ to Mr. Jordani\ lie’ll drain you to the 
last farthing. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] Will you hold your 
ton:Tue? 

Dcrantes. Tve a good many people would be glad to lend it 
me, but as you are my ytry good friend, I thought I should 
wrong you if I asked it of anybody else. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis too much honour, sir, you do me. Fll go 
fetch what you want. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] What! going to lend 
him still more? 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan.] \Miat can I do? 
Would you have me refuse a man of that rank, who spoke of me 
this morning at the king’s levee. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] Go, you’re a downright 
dupe. 


SCEXE V 

DoraJites, Mrs. Jordan, 'Sicda. 

Bor antes. You seem to me very melancholy. V»Tiat ails 
you, Mrs. Jordan? 

Mrs. Jordan. My head’s bigger than my fist, even if it is 
not swelled. 

Dor antes. Yliere is Miss your daughter that I don’t see her? 

Mrs. Jordan. Miss my daughter is pretty well where she is. 

Dorantes. How does she go on? 

Mrs. Jordan. She goes on her two legs. 

Dorantes. Won’t you come ^^ith her, one of these days, and 
see the ball, and the play that’s acted at court. 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes truly, we’ve a great inclination to laugh, 
a great inclination to laugh have we. 

Dorantes. I fancy. Madam Jordan, you had a great many 
sparks in your younger years, being so handsome and good 
humoured as you were. 

Mrs. Jordan. Tredame, sir! what, is Madam Jordan groum 
decrepit, and does her head totter already with a palsy? 

Dorantes. Odso, Madam Jordan, I ask your pardon. I was 
not thinking that you are young. I’m ver>’ often absent. Pray 
excuse my impertinence. 
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Scene VI 


Mr, Jordan, Mrs, Jordan, Dor antes, Nicola, 

Mr, Jordan. [To Dorantes,] Here's two hundred pieces for 
you, hard money. 

Dorantes. I do assure you, Mr. Jordan, I am absolutely 
yours; and I long to do you service at court. 

Mr. Jordan. I'm infinitely obliged to you. 

Dorantes. If Madam Jordan inclines to see the royal diversion. 
I'll get her the best places in the ballroom. 

Mrs. Jordan. Madam Jordan kisses your hand. 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan.] Our pretty marchioness, 
as I informed you in my letter, will be here by and by to partake 
of your ball and collation; I brought her, at last, to consent to 
the entertainment you design to give her. 

Mr. Jordan. Let us draw to a distance a little, for a certain 
reason. 

^ Dorantes, 'Tis eight days since I saw you, and I gave you no 
tidings of the diamond you put into my hands to make her a 
present of, as from you; but the reason was, I had all the 
difficulty in the world to conquer her scruples, and 'twas no 
longer ago than to-day, that she resolved to accept of it. 

Mr, Jordan. How did she like it? 

Dorantes, Marvellously; and I am much deceived if the 
beauty of this diamond has not an admirable effect upon her 
" '*nd Heaven! 



When he's once with him, he can 


never get rid of him: ' 

Dorantes, Tmade her sensible in a proper manner, of the 
nchness of the present, and the strength of your passion 
Mr, Jordan. These kindnesses perfectly overwhelm me* I 
am m the greatest confusion in the world to see a person of your 
quality demean himself on my account as von Hn 


ments mesight of him tor- 



ments me! 
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mvy°“ see that I made an immediate offer of 

these favours are what confound me. 

‘J ^tcola] ^Tiat wi^e never be gone? 

i\ tcola. They are mighty great tog^er. 

Dorantes You’ve taken the right ^ay to smite her. Women, 
abo\e all t^gs, love the expense we are at on their account- 
and your frequent serenades, your continual entertainments- 
t^t sumptuous firework she saw on the water, the diamond 
she received by way of present from you, and the resale vou are 
now preparmg; all this speaks much better in favour of your 

pa^ion than all the things you yourself could possibly have 
said to her. r c 


Mr. Jordan. There’s no expense I would not be at, if I could 
b% that means find the way to her heart. A woman of qualitv 
has powerful charms for me, and ’tis an honour I would purchase 
at any rate. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to 2 \icola] \Miat can they have to 
talk of so long together? Go softly, and hsten a little. 

Dorantes. By and by you will enjoy the pleasure of seeiD<^ 
her at \ our ease, j our eyes will have fuU tiine to be satisfied. 

Mr. Jordan. To be at fuU hbert}*, I have ordered matters 
so, that my \s*ife shall dine with my sister, where she'll pass the 
whole afternoon. 

Dorantes. You have done wisely, for your wife nught have 
perplexed us a little. I have given the proper orders for you to 
the cook, and for ever^'thing necessary for the ball. Tis of 
ray o^Ti invention; and pro\ided the execution answers the 
plan, I am sure 'twill be—-— 

Mr. Jordan. [Perceives that Nicola listens, and gives her a 
box on the ear.] Hey, you're vtiy impertinent. [To Dorantes] 
Let us go if you please. 


ScEXE VII 
Mrs. Jordan, Nicola. 

Nicola. I'faith, curiosity has cost me something; but I 
believe there’s a snake in the grass; for they were talking of 
some af air, which they were not \^illing you should be present at. 

Mrs. Jordan. This is not the first time, Nicola, that I have 
had suspicions of my husband. I am the most deceived person 
in the world, or there is some amour in agitation, and I am 
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kbouring to discover what it should be. But let’s think of my 
daughter. You know the love Cleontes has for her. He is a 
man who hits my fancy, and I have a mind to favour his 
addresses, and help him to Lucilia, if I can. 

Nicola. In truth, madam, I am the most ravished creature 
in the world, to find you in these sentiments; for if the master 
hits your taste, the man hits mine no less; and I could wish our 
marriage might be concluded under favour of theirs. 

Mrs. Jordan. Go, and talk with him about it, as from me, 
and tell him to come to me presently, that we may join in 
demanding my daughter of my husband. 

Nicola. I fly, madam, with joy, and I could not have received 
a more agreeable commission. [Alone.j I believe I shall very 
much rejoice their hearts. ^ 


an 


Scene VIII 
Cleontes, Coviel, Nicola. 

Nicola. [To Cleontes] Hah, most luckily met. I’m 
ambassadress of joy, and I come—t-*' ^ 

CUontes. Be gone, ye perfidious slut, and don’t come to 
amuse me with thy traitorous speeches.' 

Nicola. Is it thus you receive- 

Clemtes. Be gone, I tell thee, and go directly and inform 
thy false mistress, that she never more, while she lives, shall 
impose upon the too simple Cleontes. 

tell me a little 

wnat does this mean. l ^ 

Cornel. Ihy dear Coviel, wicked minx? Away quickly out 
of my sight, hussy, and leave me at quiet. 

Nicola, What dost thou too- 

thy ^ 

Wdll*^K both ? 

^ hitol^’ pretty, piece 


Scene IX 
Cleontes, Coviel. 

Ckontes. What! treat a lover in this manner; and a lover the 
niMt constant, the most passionate of all lovers! 

Comd. ’Tis a horrible trick they have served us both, 

T 831 * 
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CUontes. I discover all the ardour for her, all the tenderness 
one can imagine. I love nothing in the world but her, have 
nothing in my tnoughts besides her. She is all my care, all my 
desire, all my joy. I speak of nought but her, think of’nouuht 
buther^eam of nought but her, I breathe only for her, my 
neart lives wholly in her; and this is the worthy recompense of 
such a love!^ I am two days without seeing her, which are to 
me two horrible ages; I meet her accidentally, my heart feels 
ail transported at the sight; joy sparkles in my face; I fly to 
her with ecstasy, and the faithless creature turns away her eyes, 
and brushes hastily by me, as if she had never seen me in her life! 

CacieL I say the same as you do. 

Clecmtes, Is it possible to see anything, Coviel, equal to this 
perfidy of the ungrateful Lucilia } 

Coviel Or to that, sir, of the \’illainous jade Nicola? 

CUontes. After so many ardent sacrifices of sighs and vows 
that I have made to her charms I 

Coviel After so much assiduous sneaking, cares, and ser\*ices 
that I have paid her in the kitchen! 

CUonles. So many tears that I have shed at her feet! 

Coinel So many buckets of water that I have drawn for her! 

CUontes. Such ardour as I have shown, in loving her more 
than myself! 

Coviel So much heat as I have endured, in turning the spit 
in her place! 

CUontes. She flies me with disdain! 

Coviel She turns her back upon me with impudence! 

CUontes. This is a perfidy worthy the greatest ponishment. 

Coviel This is a treacheiy’ that desen’es a thousand boxes 
o’ the ear. 

CUontes. Prithee, never think to speak once more to me 
in her favour. 

Coviel I, sir? marry’ Heaven forbid. 

CUontes. Never come to excuse the action of this perfidious 
woman. 

Coviel Fear it not. 

CUontes. No, d’ye see, all discourses in her defence will 
signify nothing. 

Cor^nel Who dreams of such a thing? 

CUontes. I’m determined to continue my resentment against 
her, and break ofl all correspondence. 

Coviel I give my consent. 

CUontes. This same count that visits her, pleases perhaps 
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Coviel. Since that’s the case, I see plainly you desire always 
to love her. 

Cleontes. I! I should love death sooner; and I am now going 
to hate her as much as ever I loved her. 

Cavid. But how^ if you think her so perfect? 

Cleontes, Therein shall my vengeance be more glaring; 
therein shall I better display the force of my resolution in hating 
her, quitting her, most beautiful as she is; most charming, most 
amiable, as I think her. Here she is. 


SCEXE X 

Lualia, Cleonies, Coviel, Nicola. 

Nicola. [To Lucilia.] For my part, I was perfectly shocked 
at it. 

Lucilia. It can be nothing else, Nicola, but what I said. But 
tliere he comes. 

Cleonies. [To Coviel.] I won’t so much as speak to her. 

Coviel. m follow your example. 

Lucilia. \Miat means this, Qeontes, what’s the matter with 
you? ' 

Nicola. Wliat ails thee, Conel? 

Lucilia. What trouble has seized you? 

Nicola. What cross humour possesses thee? 

Lucilia. Are you dumb, Qeontes? 

Nicola. Has thou lost thy speech, Conel^ 

Cleontes. The abandoned creature! 

Coviel. Ohi the Judas! 

Lucilia. I see very well that the late meeting has disordered 
your mind. 

Cleontes. [To Coviel] 0 , hoh! She sees what she has done. 

Nicola. The reception of this morning has made thee take 
snuff. 

Coi^iel [To Cleontes.] She has guessed where the shoe pinches. 

Lucilia. Is it not true, Qeontes, that this is the reason of 
your being out of humour? 

Cleonies. Yes, perfidious maid, that is it, since I must spe^; 
and I can tell you, that you shall not triumph, as you imagine, 
by your unfaithfulness, that I shall be beforehand in breaking 
with you, and you won’t have the credit of discarding me. i 
shall, doubtless, have some difficulty in conquering the p^on 
I have for you: ’twill cause me uneasiness; I shall suff^for a 
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while; but I shall compass my point, and I woul^ooner stab 
myself to the heart than have the weakness of reaming to you. 
Coviel. [To Nicola^ As says the master, so says the man. 
Liuilia. Here's a noise indeed about nothing. I’ll tell 
you, Cleontes, the reason that made me avoid joining you this 
morning. 

Cleontes. [Endeavouring to go to avoid Lucilia^ No, I’ll hear 
nothing. 

Nicola. [To CovicL] I’ll let thee into the cause that made us 
pass you so quick. 

Coviel. [Endeavouring to go to avoid Nicola^ I will hear 
nothing. 

Lucilia. [Folloiving Cleontes.] Know that this morning- 

Cleontes. [Walks about without regarding Lucilia.] No, I 
tell you. 

Nicola. [Following Co 7 nel.] Learn that- 

Coviel. [Walks about likewise without regarding Nicola] No, 
traitress. 

Lucilia. Hear me. 

Cleontes. Not a bit. 

Nicola. Let me speak.\ 

Coviel. I’m deaf. \ 

Lucilia. Cleontes! \ 

Cleontes. No. \ 

Nicola. Coviel! 

Coviel. No. 

Lucilia. Stay. 

Cleontes. !^le stuff. 

Nicola. Hekr me. 

Coviel. No s\ich thing. 

Lucilia. One\moment. 

Cleontes. Not'at all. 

Nicola. A little patience. 

Coviel. A fiddle-stick. 

Lucilia. Two words. 

Cleontes. No, ’tisover. 

Nicola. One word^ 

me, keep 
, e’en take 
reception. 


Loviet. No more di^alings. 

Luciha. [Stopping] Well, since you won’t heai 
your opinion, and do what you please. 

Nicola. [Stopping likewise] Since that’s thy wav 
It all just as it pleases thee. 

Cleontes. Let’s know the subject then nf this 
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Liutlia. Y^oing in her turn to avoid Ckonies.] I’ve no longer 
an inclination to tell it. 

Coi'iel Let us a little into this histor}\ 

A tcola, [Going likricise in her turn to avoid Coiiel.] I won’t 
inform thee now, not L 

CUontes. [FollcTiCing Lndlia?[ Tell me- 

Lucilia. No, L’ll tell you nothing. 

Coviel. [Folknciftg Nicola.] Say- 

Nicola, No, I say nothing. 

CUontes. For goodness’ sake. 

Lucilia, No, I tell you. 

Coviel. Of all charity. 

Nicola. Not aibit. 

CUontes. I beseecli you. 

Lucilia. Let me alone. 

Coviel. I conjure thee. 

Nicola. Away with thee. 

CUontes. Lucilia! 

Lucilia. No. 

Coviel. Nicola! 

Nicola. Not at all. 

CUontes. For Heaven’s sake. 

Lucilia. I will not. 

Coviel. Speak to me. 

Nicola. Not a word. 

CUorJes. Clear up my doubts. 

Lucilia. No, I’ll do nothing towards it 
Coviel. Cure my mind. 

Nicola. No, ’tis not my pleasure. 

CUontes. Well, since you are so little concerned to ease me of 
my pain, and to justify yourself as to the unworthy treatment 
my passion has received from you, ungrateful creature, ’tis the 
last time you shall see me, and I am going far from you to die 
of grief and love. 

Coiid. [To Nicola] And I’ll follow his steps. 

Lucilia. [To CUontes, vcho is going] Cleontes! 

Nicola. [To Coviel, who fudovLS his master] Coviel! 

CUontes. [Stopping] Hey.^ 

C(rviel [Lihrurise stopping] Your pleasure? 

Lucilia. Whither do you go? 

CUontes. Where I told you. 

Coi'iel. ^^’e go to die. 

Lucilia. Do you go to die, Cleontes? 
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Cleonies, Yes, cruel, since you will have it so. 

Liicilia. I? Ihaveyoudie? 

Cleonies, Yes, y^ would. 

Lucilia, Who told you so? 

Cleonies, [Going up tbsJLucilia^ Would you not have it so, 
since you would not clear iip my suspicions? 

Lucilia, Is that my fault? Would you but have given me 
the hearing, should I not have told you that the adventure 
you make such complaints about, was occasioned this morning 
by the presence of an old aunt who will absolutely have it, that 
the mere approach of a man is a dishonour to a girl; who is 
perpetually lecturing us upon this head, and represents to us 
all mankind as so many devils, whom one ought to avoid. 

Nicola, [To CovieL] There^s the whole secret of the affair. 

Cleonies, Don’t you deceive me, Lucilia? 

Coviel, [To Nicola^ Dost thou not put a trick upon me? 

Lucilia, [To Cleonies,] There’s nothing more true. 

Nicola, [To Coviel,] ’Tis theory thing, as it is. 

Coviel, [To Cleonies.] ShaJ^we surrender upon this? 

Cleonies, Ah, Lucilia, what art have you to calm my passions 
with a single word! How easily do we suffer ourselves to be 
persuaded by those we love! 

Coviel, How easily is one wheedled by these plaguy animals 1 


Scene XI 

Mrs, Jordan, Cleonies, Lucilia, Coviel, Nicola, 

Mrs, Jordan, I am very glad to see you, Cleontes, and you 
are here apropos. My husband’s acoming, catch your oppor¬ 
tunity quick, and demand Lucilia in marriage. 

Cleonies, Ah, madam, how sweet is that word, how it flatters 
my wishes? Could I receive an order more charming? A 
favour more precious? 


bCENE XII 


Mr. Jordan, Mrs. Jordan, Cleontes, Lucilia, Coviel, Nicola. 

Cleontes. Sir, I was not wUling to employ any other person 
to make a certain demand of you, which I have long intended. 
It concerns me sufficiently to undertake it in my own person* 
and, without farther circumlocution, I shall inform you that 
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the honour of being your son-in-law is an illustrious favour which 
I beseech you to grant me. 

Mr. Jordan, Before I give you an answer, sir, I desire you 
would tell me whether you are a gentleman. 

CUontes. Sir, the generality of people don’t hesitate much 
on this question. People speak out bluff, and with ease. They 
make no scruple of taking this title upon ’em, and custom now¬ 
adays seems to authorise the theft. For my part, I confess 
to you, my sentiments in this matter are somewhat more delicate. 
I look upon all imposture as unworthy an honest man; and 
that there is cowardice in denying what Heaven has made us; 
in tricking ourselves out, to the eyes of the world, in a stolen 
title; in desiring to put ourselves off for what we are not. I am 
undoubtedly bom of parents who have held honourable employ¬ 
ments. I have had the honour of six years’ service in the army; 
and I find myself of consequence enough to hold a tolerable 
rank in the world; but for all this I won’t give myself a name, 
which others in my place would think they might pretend to, 
and rU tell you frankly that I am no gentleman. 

2ilr. Jordan. Your hand, sir, my daughter is no mie for 5^ou. 

CUontes. How ? 

Mr. Jordan. You are no gentleman, you shan’t have my 
daughter. 

Mrs. Jordan. YTiat would you be at then with your gentle¬ 
men? D’ye think we sort of people are of the line of St. Louis? 

Mr. Jordan. Hold your tongue, mie, I see you’re acoming. 

Mrs. Jordan. .\re we either of us otherwise descended than 
of plain citizens? 

Mr. Jordan. There’s a scandalous reflection for you! 

Mrs. Jordan. And was not your father a tradesman as well 
as mine? 

Mr. Jordan. Plague take the woman. She never has done 
with this. If your father was a tradesman, so much was the 
worse for him; but as for mine, they are numskulls that say he 
was. All that I have to say to you is, that I Tsrll have a gentle¬ 
man for my son-in-law. 

Mrs. Jordan. Your daughter should have a husband that’s 
proper for her; and an honest man who is rich and well made, 
would be much better for her than a gentleman who is deformed 
and a beggar. ' 

Sicola. " That’s very true. We have a young squire in our 
town who is the most awkward looby, the veriest driveller that 
I ever set eyes on. 
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Mr. Jordan. Hold your prate, Mrs. Impertinence. You are 
always thrusting yourself into conversation. I’ve means 
sufficient for my daughter, and want nothing but iionour, and 
I will have her a marchioness. 

Mrs. Jordan. A marchioness! 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, a marchioness. 

Mrs. Jordan. Marry, Heavens preserve me from it. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis a determined thing. 

Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis what I shall never consent to. Matches 
with people above one, are always subject to grievous incon¬ 
veniences. I don’t like that a son-in-law should have it in liis 
power to reproach my daughter with her parents, or that she 
should have children who should be ashamed to call me grand¬ 
mother. Should she come and visit qie with the equipage of a 
grand lady, and through inadvertefney, miss curtsying to some 
of the neighbourhood, they would not fail, presently, saying a 
hundred idle things. Do but see, would they say, this lady 
marchioness, what haughty airs she gives herself! She’s the 
daughter of Mr. Jordan, who was over and above happy, w'hen 
she w^as a little one, to play children’s play with us. She was not 
always so lofty as she is now'; and her two grandfathers sold 
cloth near St. Innocent’s Gate. They amassed great means 
for their children, which they are paying for now, perhaps very 
dear, in the other w'orld. People don’t generally grow so rich 
by being honest. I w'on’t have all these tittle-tattle stories; 
in one word, I’ll have a man wlio shall be beholden to me for 
my daughter, and to whom I can say, Sit you down there, son- 
in-law, and dine with me. 

Mr. Jordan. See there the sentiments of a little soul, to 
desire always to continue in a mean condition. Let me have 
no more replies; my daughter shall be a marchioness in spite ot 
the world; and if you put me in a passion. I’ll make her a 
duchess. 


Scene XIII 

Mrs. Jordan, T.ucilia, Ckontes, Xicola, Coviel. 

Mrs. Jordan. Cleontes, don’t be discouraged for all this 
[To Lucilia] Follow me, daughter, and come tell your father 
resdutely, that if you have not him, you won’t marry anybody 

♦j 831 
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Scene XIV 
Cleonies, CovieL 

Corciel. You have made a pretty piece of work of it with your 
fine sentiments. 

CUonies. Vliat wouldst thou have me do? I have a 
scrupulousness in this case that no precedents can conquer. 

CovieL You’re in the wrong to be serious with such a man . 
as that. Don’t you see that he’s a fool? And would it cpst> i^ 
you an}^hing to accommodate yourself to his cbimems? 

Clecnites, You’re in the right; but I did not dream it was 
necessary to bring your proofs of nobility, to be son-in-law to 
Mr. Jordan. 

CovieL {Laughing^ Ha, ha, ha. 

CUonUs, What d’ye laugh at? 

CovieL At a thought that’s come into my head to play our 
spark off, and help you to obtain what you desire. 

Cko?iies, How? 

Coviel, The thought is absolutely droll. 

Cleontes, ^^llat is it? 

CovieL There was a certain masquerade performed a little 
w’hile ago, w’hich comes in here the best in the world; and which 
I intend to insert into a piece of roguei^ I design to make for our 
coxcomb. This whole affair looks a little like making a joke of 
him; but mth him we may hazard ever}nhing, there’s no need 
here to study finesse so much, he’s a man w*ho will play his part 
to a wonder; and will easily give in to all the sham tales we shall 
take in our heads to tell him. I have actors, I have habits all 
ready, only let me alone. 

CleofiUs. But inform me of it. ^ 

CovieL I am going to let you into the whole of it. Let’s 
retire; there he comes. 


Scene XV 

Mr. Jordan. [Alone] ^^^lat a deuce can this mean? They 
have nothing but great lords to reproach me wnth; and I for 
my part see nothing so fine as keeping company with your great 
lords; there’s nothing but honour and civility among ’em; and 
I would it had cost me two fingers of a hand to have been bom 
a count, or a marquis. 
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Scene XVI 
Mr. Jordan, Lackey. 

Lackey. Sir, here’s the count, and a lady, whom he’s handing in. 
Mr. Jordan. Good lack-a-day, I have some orders to give. 
Tell ’em that I’m acoming in a minute. 


Scene XVII 

Borimene, Dorantes, Lackey. 

Lackey. My master says that he’s acoming in a minute. 
Dorantes. ’Tis very well. 


Scene XVIII 
Borimene, Dorantes. 

Borimene. I don’t know, Dorantes; I take a strange step 
here in suffering you to bring me to a house where I know nobody. 

Dorantes. What place then, madam, would you have a lover 
choose to entertain you in, since, to avoid clamour, you neither 
allow of your own house nor mine? 

Borimene. But you don’t mention that I am every day 
insensibly engaged to receive too great proofs of your passion. 
In vain do I refuse things, you weary me out of resistance, 
and you have a civil kind of obstinacy, which makes me come 
gently into whatsoever you please. Frequent visits commenced, 
declarations came next, which drew after them serenades and’ 
entertainments, which were followed by presents. I opposed 
all these things, but you are not disheartened, and you become 
master of my resolutions step by step. For my part, I can 
answer for nothing hereafter, and I believe in the end you will 
bring me to matrimony, from which I stood so far aloof. 

Dorantes. Faith, madam, you ought to have been there 
already. You are a widow, and depend upon nobody but your¬ 
self. I am my own master, and love you more than my life 
What does It stick at then, that you should not, from this day 
forward, complete my happiness? 

Borimene. Lack-a-day, Dorantes, there must go a great many 
qualities on both sides, to make people live happily together- 
and two of the most reasonable persons in the world have often 
much ado to compose a union to both their satisfactions. 
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Dorantcs, You’re in the wrong, madam, to represent to 
yourself so many difficulties in this affair; and the experience 
you have had concludes nothing for the rest of the world. 

Dorimine. In short, I alwa}"s abide by this. The expenses 
you put yourself to for me, disturb me for two reasons; one is, 
they engage me more than I could wish; and the other is, I’m 
sure, no offence to you, that you can’t do this, but you must 
incommode yourself, and I would not have you do that. 

Dor antes. Fie, madam, these are trifles, and ’tis not by 
that- 

Doritnhie. I know what I say; and, amongst other things, 
the diamond you forced me to take, is of value- 

Dorantes, Nay, madam, pray don’t enhance the value of a 

thing my love thinks unwoi^y of you: and permit-Here’s 

the master of the house. 


Scene XIX 

Mr, Jordan, Doritnene, Dorantes, 

Mr, Jordan. [After having made tco bows, finding himself 
too near Dorimme.] A little farther, madam. 

Dorimaie. How ? 

Mr. Jordoju One step, if you please. 

Dorimme. \Miatthen? 

Mr, Jordan. Fall back a little for the third. 

DoranUs. Mr. Jordan, madam, knows the world. 

Mr. Jordan. Madam, ’tis a very great honour that I am 
fortunate enough to be so happy, but to have the felicity, that 
vou should have the goodness, to grant me the favour, to do me 
the honour, to honour me vcith the favour of your presence; 
and had I ^so the merit to merit a merit like yours, and that 

Heaven-enuous of my good-had granted me-the 

advantage of being worthy-of- 

Dorantes. Mr. Jordan, enough of this; my lady does not love 
great compliments, and she knows you are a man of ml. [Aside 
to Dorimene.] ’Tis a downright cit, ridiculous enough, as you 
see. in his whole behaviour. 

Dorinune. [Aside to Dorantes] It is not \tTy difficult to 

perceive it. ^ r • i r • 

Dorantes. Madam, this is a ver>’ good mend of mme. 

Mr. Jordan. ’Tis too much honour you do me. 

Dorantes. A very polite man. 
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ACT IV 
Scene I 

Dorimcne, Mr. Jordan, Dor antes, three Musicians, Lackeys. 

Dorimsne. How, Dorantes? why here’s a most magnificent 
repast! 

Mr. Jordan. You are pleased to banter, madam, I would it 
were more worthy of your acceptance. [Dorimh^e, Mr. Jordan, 
Dorantes, and Uiree musicians sit d<rxn ai the table.] 

Dorantes. Mr. Jordan, madam, is in the right in what he 
says, and he obliges me in pa} 4 ng you, after so handsome a 
manner, the honours of his house. I agree with him that the 
repast is not worthy of you. As it was myself who ordered it, 
and I am not so clearly sighted in these affairs, as certain of 
our friends, you have here no very learned feast; and you will 
find incongruities of good cheer in it, some barbarisms of good 
taste. Had our fritod Damis had a hand here, ever}nhing had 
been done by nileTSlegance and erudition would have mn 
through the whole, and he would not have failed exaggerating 
all the regular pieces of the repast he gave you, and force you 
to o\Mi his great capadty in the scien^ of good eating; he 
would have told you of bread de rive, vsith the golden kissing- 
crust, raised too all round m\h a crust that crumples tenderly 
in your teeth; of wine vntii a velvet sap, heightened with a 
smartness not too overpowering; of a breast of mutton stuffed 
with parsley; of a loin of veal de riviere, thus long, white, delicate, 
and which is a true almond paste between the teeth; of your 
partridges heightened with a surprising gout\ and then by way 
of farce or entertainment, of a soup with jelly broth, fortified 
with a young plump turkey-pout, cantoned with pigeons, and 
garnished wdth white onions married to succory. But, for my 
part, I confess to you my ignorance; and, as Mr. Jordan has 
well said, I wish the repast were more worthy of your 
acceptance. 

Dorimhie. I make no other answer to this compliment than 
eating as I do. 

Mr. Jordan. Ah! what pretty hands are there! 

Dor I mate. The hands are so so, Mr. Jordan; but you mean 
to speak of the diamond which b very pretty. u 

Mr. Jordan. I, madam? Marry Heaven forbid I should 
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VV’hen Charon has got us aboard, 

Our drinking and wooing are past, 

VV’e ne’er to lose time can aflord. 

For drinking’s a trade not dways to last. 

AU three together. 

Why bob there! some wine, boys! come fill the glass, fill, 
Round and round let it go, till we bid it stand still. 

Dorimcne. I don’t think anything can be better sung; and 
’tis extremely fine. 

Mr. Jordan. I see something here though, madam, much 
finer. 

Dorimene. Hey! Mr. Jordan is more gallant than I thought 
he was. 

Dorantes. How, madam! who do you take Mr. Jordan for? 

Mr. Jordan. I ^ish she would take me for what I could name. 

Dorimene. Again? 

Dorantes. [To Dorimene] You don’t know him. 

Mr. Jorda?t. She shall know me whenever she pleases. 

Dorimene. Oh! Too much. 

Dorantes. He’s one w'ho has a repartee always at hand. 
But you don’t see, madam, that Mr. Jordan eats ^1 the pieces 
you ^ve touched. 

Dorimh^e. Mr. Jordan is a man that I am charmed with. 

Mr. Jordan. If I could charm your heart, I should be- 

Scene II 

Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Musicians, 
Lackeys. 

Mrs. Jordan. Hey-day! why here’s a jolly company of you, 
and I see very well you did not expect me. It was for this 
pretty afiair then, Mr. Husband 0’ mine, that you were in sucli 
a violent hurry to pack me off to dine with my sister; I just 
now found a play-house below, and here I find a diimer fit for 
a wedding. Thus it is you spend your money, and thus it is 
you feast the ladies in my absence, and present ’em mih music 
and a play, whilst I’m sent abroad in the meantime. 

Dorantes. What do you mean, Madam Jordan? And what’s 
vour fancy to take it into your head, that your husband spends 
his money, and that ’tis he w*ho entertains my lady? Know, 
pray, that ’tis I do it, that he only lends me his house, and that 
you ought to consider a little better what you say. 
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Mr. Jordan, Yes, Mrs. Impertinence, ’tis the count that 
presents the lady with all this, who is a person of quality. He 
does me the honour to borrow my house, and is pleased to let 
me be with him. 

Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis all stuff this. I know what I know. 

Dorantes. Mrs. Jordan, take your best spectacles, take ’em. 

Mrs. Jordan. Fve no need of spectacles, sir, I see clear 
enough; Tve smelt things out a great while ago, I am no ass. 
Tis base in you, who are a great lord, to lend a helping hand, 
as you do, to the follies of my husband. And you, madam, 
who are a great lady, ’tis neither handsome, nor honest in you, 
to sow dissension in a family, and to suffer my husband to be 
in love with you. 

Dorimene. What can be the meaning of all this? Go, 
Dorantes, ’tis wrong in you to expose me to the silly visions 
of this raving woman. 

Dorantes. [Following Dorimene who goes out] Madam, why 
madam, where are you running? 

Mr. Jordan, Madam-My lord, make my excuses to her 

and endeavour to bring her back. 


Scene III 

Mrs. Jordan and Mr. Jordan^ Lackeys. 

Mr. Jordan. Ah! impertinent creature as you are, these arc 
your fine doings; you come and affront me in the face of all the 
world, and drive people of quality away from my house. 

Mrs. Jordan. I value not their quality. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t know what hinders me, you plaguy 
hussy, from splitting your skull with the fragments of the feast 
you came here to disturb. [Lackeys take away the table. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Going] I despise all this. I defend my own 
rights, and I shall have all the wives on my side. 

Mr. Jordan. You do well to get out of the way of my fury. 


Scene IV 

Mr. Jordan. [Alone] She came here at a most unlucky 
time. I was in the humour of saying fine things, and never dia 
I find myself so witty. What have we got here? 
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SCEXE V 

Mr. Jordanj Coviel (disguised), 

Coviel Sir, I don^t know whether I have the honour to be 
known to you. 

Mr. Jordan. No, sir. 

Coviel. I have seen you when you were not above thus tall. 

Mr. Jordan. Me? 

Coviel Yes. You were one of the prettiest children in the 
world; and all the ladies used to take you in their arms to kiss you. 

Mr. Jordan. To kiss me? 

Coinel. Yes, I was an intimate friend of the late gentleman 
your father. 

Mr. Jordan. Of the late gentleman my father! 

Coviel. Yes. He was a very honest gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. \Miat isT you say? 

Corviel. I say that he was a ver>’ honest gentleman. 

Mr. Jordan. My father? 

Coviel. Yes. 

3/r. Jordan. Did you know him very well? 

Cerciel. Certainly. 

Mr. Jordan. And did you know him for a gentleman? 

Corviel. Without doubt. 

Mr. Jordan. I don’t know then what the world means. 

Corviel. How? 

Mr. Jordan. There is a stupid sort of people, who would 
face me down that he was a tradesman. 

Corviel. He a tradesman? ’Tis mere scandal, he never was 
one. .\11 that he did was, that he was very obliging, very 
officious, and as he was a great connoisseur in stuffs, he used to 
pick them up ever\'where, have ’em carried to his house, and 
gave ’em to his friends for money. 

Mr. Jordan. I’m very glad of your acquaintance, that you 
may bear witness that my father was a gentleman. 

Coviel. I’ll maintain it in the face of all the world. 

Mr. Jordan. You will oblige me. What business brings 
you here ? 

Coviel. Since my acquaintance with the late gentleman 
your father, honest gentleman, as I was telling you, I have 
travelled round the world. 

Mr. Jordan. Round the world? 

Coviel. Yes. 
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Mr. Jordan. I fancy 'tis a huge way ofiF, that same country. 

Coviel Most certainly. I have not been returned from these 
tedious travels of mine but four days. And because I have an 
interest in everything that concerns you, I come to tell you the 
best news in the world. 

Mr. Jordan. What? 

Coviel. You know that the son of the Great Turk is here. 

Mr.Jordan. I? No. 

Coviel. How? He has a most magnificent train. All the 
world goes to see him, and he has been received in this country 
as a person of importance. 

Mr. Jordan. In troth, I did not know that. 

Coviel. What is of advantage to you in this affair is, that he 
is in love vith your daughter. 

Mr. Jordan. The son of the Great Turk? 

Coviel. Yes, and wants to be your son-in-law. 

Mr. Jordan. My son-in-law, the son of the Great Turk? 

Coviel. The son of the Great Turk your son-in-law. As I 
have been to see him, and perfectly understand his language, 
he held a conversation with me; and after some other discourse, 
says he to me: Acciam croc soler, onch alia moustaph gidelum 
amanahem varahini oussere carbulath. That is to say. Have 
you not seen a young handsome person, who is the daughter of 
Mr. Jordan, a gentleman of Paris? 

Mr. Jordan. The son of the Great Turk said that of me? 

Cornel. Yes, as I made answer to liim, that I knew you 
particularly well, and that I had seen your daughter. Ah, 
says he to me, Marababa sahem; that is to say. Ah! how am I 
enamoured with her! 

Mr.Jordan. Marababa sahem means: All! how am I 
enamoured with her? 

Coviel. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. Marry, you did well to tell me so, for as for 
my part, I should never have believed that Marababa sahem 
had meant. Ah! how am I enamoured with her! Tis an 
admirable language, this same Turkish! 

Coviel. More admirable than one can believe. Do you know 
very well what is the meaning of Cacaramouchen? 

Mr. Jordan. Cacaramouchen? No. 

Coviel. ^Tis as if you should say. My dear soul. 

Mr. Jordan. Cacaramouchen means. My dear soul? 

Coviel. Yes. 

Mr.Jordan. Why, 'tis very wonderful! Cacaramouchen, 
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my dear soul. Would one ever have thought it? lam perfectly 
confounded at it. 

Coviel In short, to finish my embassy, he comes to demand 
vour daughter in marriage; and to have a father-in-law who 
should be" suitable to him, he designs to make you a Mama- 
mouchi, which is a certain grand dignity of his count^}^ 

Mr. Jordan. Mamamouchi? 

Coviel. Yes, Mamamouchi: that is to say, m our language, 

a Paladin. Paladin, is your ancient-Paladin in short: 

there’s nothing'Tirthe world more noble than this; and you 
will rank with the grandest lord upon earth. 

Mr. Jordan. Th"e son of the Great Turk does me a great deal 
of honour, and I desire you would ozny me to him, to return 
him my thanks. 

Coznel. How? Why he’s just acoming hither. 

Mr. Jordan. Is he acoming hither? 

Coviel. Yes. And he brings all things along with him for 
the ceremony of your dignity. 

Mr. Jordan. He’s main hasty. 

Cozdel. His love will suffer no delay. 

Mr. Jordan. All that perplexes me, in this case, is, that my 
daughter is an obstinate hussy, who has took into her head one 
Qeo"ntes, and vows she’ll marry no person besides him. 

Coviel. She’ll change her opinion, when she sees the son of 
the Grand Turk; and then there happens here a vtry mar^'ellous 
adventure, that is, that the son of the Grand Turk resembles 
this Cleontes, with a trifling difference. I just now came from 
him, they showed him me; and the love she bears for one, may 
easily pass to the other, and—I hear him coming; there he is. 


Scene VI 

Clconies {like a Turk), three Pages carrying tJu vest of Cleontes, 
Mr. Jordan, Coviel. 

Cleonies. Ambousahim oqui boraf, lordina, salamalequi. 
Cerviel. [To Mr. Jordan] That is to say, Mr. Jordan, may 
your heart be all the year like a rose-tree in flower. These are 
oblidng wavs of speaking in that counm\ 

Mr. Jordan. I am His Turkish Highness’s most humble 

s enfant. 

Coviel. Carigar camboto oustin moraf. 

Cleonies. Oustin yoc catamalequi basum base alia moran. 
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Coviel. He says that Heaven has given you the strength of 
lions, and the prudence of serpents. 

Mr. Jordan, His Turkish Highness does me too much 
honour; and I wish him all manner of prosperity. \ 

Coviel. Ossa binamin sadoc ba bally oracaf ouram. - 

Cleontes. Bel-men. ( 

^ Coviel. He says that you should go quickly with him, to 
prepare yourself for the ceremony, in order afterwards to see 
your daughter, and to conclude the marriage. 

Mr. Jordan. So many things in two words? 

Coviel. Yes, the Turkish language is much in that way ; it 
says a great deal in a few words. Go quickly where he desires 
you. 


Scene VII 

Coviel. [Alone^ Ha, ha, ha. Tfaith, this is all absolutely 
droll. What a dupe! Had he had his part by heart, he could 
not have played it better. 0, hoh! 


Scene VIII 
DoranteSj Coviel. 

Cornel. I beseech you, sir, lend us a helping hand here, in a 
certain aflfair which is in agitation. 

Doranies. Ah! ah! Coviel, who could have known thee? 
.How art thou trimmed out there! 

^ Coviel. You see, ha, ha. 

Doranies. What do ye laugh at? 

Coviel. At a thing, sir, tliat well deserves it. 

Doranies. What? 

Coviel. I could give you a good many times, sir, to guess 
the stratagem we are making use of with Mr. Jordan, to bring 
him over to give his daughter to my master. 

Doranies. I don't at guess the stratagem, but I guess it 
will not fail of its effect, since you undertake it. 

Cornel I know, sir, you are not unacquainted with the 
animal. 

Doranies. Tell me what it is. 

Coviel Be at the trouble of withdrawing a little farther off, 
to make room for what I see acoming. You will see one part 
of the story, whilst I give you a narration of the rest. 
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the Alcoran is f laced, may seroefor a desk to the Mufti, who makes 
a seand burlesque invocation, knitting his evehrows, striking his 
hands someiums upon the Alcoran, and tossing over the haves Kith 
preapitaiion ; after which, lifting up his hands, and crying with 
a loud voice, Hou. 

During this second invocation, the assistajit Turks hoicing doum 
and raising themselves alternately, sing likewise, Hou, hou, hou. 

Mr. Jordan. [After they have taken the Alcoran off his hack.} 
Ouf. ■' 

Mufti. [To Mr. Jordan!} Thou wDt not be a knave? 

The Turks. Ko, no, no. 

Mufti. Not be a thief? 

The Turks. No, no, no. 

Mufti. [To the Twrif.] Give the turban. 

T/.e Turks. Thou wilt not be a knave? 

No, no, no. 

Not be a thief? 

No, no, no. 

Give the turban. 

[The Tuiks dancing put the turban on Mr. Jordan's Iwad at 
the sound of the instruments. 

Mufti. [Giving the sabre to Mr. Jordan!} 

Ee brave, be no scoundrel. 

Take the sabre. 

The Turks. [Drarwing their 5a^r«.] 

Be brave, be no scoundrel, 

Take the sabre. 

[The Turks dancing strike Mr. Jordan saeral times with their 
sabres, to music. 

Mufti. Give, give 

The bastonade. 

The Turks. Give, give 

The bastonade. 

[The Turks dancing give Mr. Jordan several strokes with a 
cudgel to music. 

Mufti. Don’t think it a shame. 

This is the last affront. 

The Turks. Don’t think it a shame. 

This is the last affront. 

The Mufti begins a third invocation. The Dervishes support 
him with great respect, after which the Turks singing and dancing 
round the Mufti, retire with him, and lead o^Mr. Jordan, 
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ACT V 


Scene I 


Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Jordan. 


Mrs. Jordan. Bless us all! Mercy upon us! What have 
we got here? What a figure! What! dressed to go a mumming, 
and is this a time to go masked? Speak therefore, what does 
this mean? Who has trussed you up in this manner? 

Mr. Jordan. Do hut see the impertinent slut, to speak after 
this manner to a Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. How’s that ? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, you must show me respect now I am just 
made a Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. What d’ye mean with your Mamamouchi? 

Mr. Jordan. Mamamouchi, I tell you. I am a Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. What beast is that? 

Mr. Jordan. Mamamouchi, that is to say, in our language, 
a Paladin. 

Mrs. Jordan. A Paladin? Are you of an age to be a morris- 
dancer? 


Mr. Jordan.^ What an_ignoramus! I say. Paladin. ’Tis a 
dignity, of which I have just now gone through the ceremony. 
Mrs. Jordan. What ceremony then ? 

Mr. Jordan. Mahameta per Jordina. 

Mrs. Jordan. What does that me^? 

Mr. Jordan. Jordina, that is to §Ay, Jordan. 

Mrs. Jordan. Well, how Jordan ? 

Mr. Jordan. Voler far un Paladina de Jordina. 

Mrs. Jordan. What? 

Mr. Jordan. Dar turbanta con galera. 

Mrs. Jordan. What’s the meanling of that ? 

Mr. Jordan. Per deffender Pafestina. 

Mrs. Jordan. What is it you would say? 

Mr. Jordan. Dara, dara, bastonnara. 

Mrs. Jordan. What is this sgme jargon ? 

Jordan. Non tener honta, questa star I’ultima alTronta. 
Mrs. Jordan. m the name of wonder, can all this be? 

Mr. Jordan [Singing and dancing.] Hou la ba, ba la chou, 
ba la ba, ba la da. [falls down to the ground. 
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^Irs, Jordan, Alas and well-a-day! My husband is turned 
fool. 

Mr. Jordan. [Getting up ojtd walking ojj^ Peace^ insolence, 
show respect to Mr. Mamamouchi. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Alone.] How could he lose his senses? I 
must run and prevent his going out. [Seeing Dorimene and 
Doranies^ So, so, here come the rest of our gang. I see 
nothing but vexation on all sides. 


Scene II 

Dorantes, Dorimene, 

Dor antes. Yes, madam, you’ll see the merriest thing that 
can be seen; and I don’t believe it’s possible, in the whole world, 
to find another man so much a fool as this here. And besides, 
madam, we must endeavour to promote Cleontes’s amour, and 
to countenance his masquerade. He’s a very pretty gentleman 
and deserves that one should interest one’s self in 1^ favour. 

Dorimene. I’ve a very great value for him, and he desen*es 
good fortune. 

Dorantes. Besides, we have here, madam, an entertainment 
that ^^tII suit us, and which we ought not to suffer to be lost; 
and I must by all means see whether my fancy will succeed. 

Dorimhie. I saw there magnificent preparations, and these 
are things, Dorantes, I can no longer suffer. Yes, I’m resolved 
to put a"stop, at last, to your profusions; and to break off all 
the expenses you are at on my account, I have determined to 
marr}^ you out of hand. This is the real secret of the affair, 
and ^ "these things end, as you know, with marriage. 

Dorantes. Ah! madam, is it possible you should form so kind 
a resolution in my favour? 

Dorimhie. I only do it to prevent you from ruining yourself; 
and without this, I see plainly, that before ’tis long you won’t 
be worth a groat. 

Dorantes. How am I obliged to you, madam, for the cpe 
you take to preser\*e my estate! ’Tis entirely at your s^ice, 
as well as my heart, and you may use both of ’em just in the 
manner you please. 

Dorimene. I shaD make a proper use of them both. But 
here comes your man; an admirable figure. 
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Scene III 

Mr. Jordan^ Dormene, Dorantes. 


Dorantes. Sir, my lady and I are come to pay our homage 
to your new dignity, and to rejoice with you at the marriage 
you are concluding betwixt your daughter and the son of the 
Grand Turk. 

Mr. Jordan. [Bowing first in the Turkish wanner.] Sir, I 
wish you the force of serpents, and the wisdom of lions. 

Dorimene. I was exceeding glad to be one of the first, sir, 
who should come and congratulate you upon the high degree of 
glory to which you are raised. 

Mr. Jordan. Madam, I wish your rose-tree may flower all 
the year round; I am infinitely obliged to you for interesting 
yourselves in the honour that’s paid me; and I am greatly 
rejoiced to see you returned hither, that I may make my most 
humble excuses for the impertinence of my wife. 

Dorimene. That’s nothing at all, I can excuse a commotion 
of this kind in her; your heart ought to be precious to her, and 
’tis not at all strange the possession of such a man as you are, 
should give her some alarms. 

Mr. Jordan. The possession of my heart is a thing you have 
entirely gained. 

Dorantes. You see, madam, that Mr. Jordan is none of those 
people whom prosperity blinds, and that he knows, in all his 
grandeur, how to own his friends. 

Dorimene. ’Tis the mark of a truly generous soul. 

Dorantes. Where is His Turkish Highness.^ We should be 
glad, as your friends, to pay our devoirs to him. 

Mr. Jordan. There he comes,'ana I have sent to bring my 
daughter to join hands with him. 


Scene IV 


Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Cleontes {in a Turkish habit). 

Dorantes. [To Cleontes.] Sir, we come to compliment Your 
Highness, as friends of the gentleman your father-in-law, and to 
assure you, with respect, of our most humble services. 

Mr. Jordan. Where’s the dr agoma n, to tell him who you 
are, and make him understand vfhat you say; you shall see that 
he’ll answer you, and he speaks Turkish marvellously. Holaf 
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Ibf 1 "^° Cronies] Stref, 

stnf, strof, st^. The gentleman is a grande segnore, grande 
segnore, ^ande segnore; and madam is a granda dama, granda 
^ cannot make himself be understood.] Lack- 
a-day! [ToCleontes.] Sir, he be a French Mamamouchi. and 
madam a French Mamamouchess. I can’t speak plainer. 
Cjoou, here s the dragoman. 


Scene V 

Mr. Jordan, Dorimene, Dorantes, Cleontes {in a Turkish habit), 
Coviel (disguised), 

Mr, Jordan. ^Miere do you run? We can say nothin? 
v^ithout you. [Pointing to CleonUs] Inform him a little that 
the gentleman and lady are persons of great quality, who come 
to pay their compliments to him, as friends of mine, and to 
assure him of their services. [To Dorinienc and Dorantes^ You 
shall see how he will answer. 

Coviel, Alabala crociara, acci boram alabamen. 

Cleontes, Catalequi tubd ourin soter amalouchan. 

Mr, Jordan. [To Dorimene and Dorantes^ Do ye see? 
Cornel, He says that the rain of prosperity waters, at all 
seasons, the garden of your family. 

Mr, Jordan. I told you that he speaks Turkish. 

Dorantes, This is admirable. 


Scene VI 

Cleontes, Mr, Jordan, Lucilia, Dorimene, Dorantes, Coviel. 

Mr. Jordan. Come, daughter, come nearer, and give the 
gentleman your hand, who does you the honour of demanding 
you in marriage. 

Lueilia. What’s the matter, father, how are you dressed 
here? what! are you plapng a comedy? 

Mr, Jordan. No, no, ’tis no comedy, ’tis a very serious 
affair; and the most honourable for you that possibly can be 
\\Tshed. [Pointing to Cleontes,] This is the husband I bestow 
upon you. 

Lucilia. Upon me, father? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes upon you, come take him by the hand, and 
thank Heaven for your good fortune. 
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Lucilia. I won’t marry. 

Mr, Jordan. I’ll make you, am I not your father? 

Liictlia. I won’t do it. 

Mr.Jordan. Here’s a noise indeed! Come, I tell you. 
Your hand here. 

Lucilia. No, father, I’ve told you before that there’s no 
power can oblige me to take any other husband than Cleontcs; 

and I am determined upon all extremities rather than- 

[Discovering Cleontes.] ’tis true that you are my father; I 
owe you absolute obedience; and you may dispose of me 
according to your pleasure. 

Mr. Jordan. Hah, I am charmed to see you return so readily 
to your duty; and it is a pleasure to me to have my daughter 
obedient. 


Scene VII 

CleonteSy Mrs.Jordaiiy Mr. Jardan^ Lucilia, Dorimene, Dorantes, 

Coviel. 

Mrs. Jordan. How, how, what does this mean? They tell 
me you design to marry your daughter to a mummer. 

Mr. Jordan. Will you hold your tongue, impertinence? 
You’re always coming to mix your extravagances with every¬ 
thing; there’s no possibility of teaching you common sense. 

Mrs. Jordan. ’Tis you whom there’s no teaching to be wise, 
and you go from folly to folly. What’s your design, what woulil’ 
you do with this flock of people? 

Mr. Jordan. I design to marry my daughter to the son of 
the Grand Turk. 

Mrs. Jordan. To the son of the Grand Turk? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. [Pointing to Coviel.] Make your com¬ 
pliments to him by the dragoman there. 

Mrs. Jordan. I have nothing to do with the dragoman 
and I shall tell him plainly to his face that he shall have none of 
my daughter. 

Mr. Jordan. Will you hold your tongue once more? 

Dorantes. What, Mrs. Jordan, do vou oppose such an 
honour as this? Do you refuse His Turkish Ili-hness for 
a son-in-law? 

Mrs. Jordan. Lack-a-day, sir, meddle you with your owm 
aiiairs. 

Dorimene. ’Tis a great honour, ’tis by no means to be 
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Mrs. Jordan. Madam, I desire you too not to give vourself 
any trouble about what no ways concerns you. 

Dorantes, Tis the friendship we have for you, that makes 
us mterest ourselves in what is of advantage to you. 

Mrs. Jordan. I shall easily excuse your friendship. 

DoraiiUs. There's your daughter consents to her father's 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Jordan. My daughter consent to marry a Turk.^ 

Dorantes. Certainly. 

Mrs. Jordan. Can she forget Cleontes? 

Dorantes. \Miat would one not do to be a great lady? 

Mrs. Jordan. I would strangle her with my o^*n bands, had 
she done such a thing as this. 

Mr. Jordan. Here'sI tell you 
this marriage shall be consummated. 

Mrs. Jordan. And I tell you that it shaV not be consummated. 

Mr. Jordan, ^^’hat a noise is here? 

Lucilia. Mother! 

3 /rs. Jordan. Go, you are a pitiful hussy. 

Mr. Jordan. [To Sirs. Jordan^ ^\^lat! do you scold her for 
being obedient to me? 

Mrs. Jordan. Yes, she belongs to me as well as you. 

Caviel. [To Mrs. Jordan^ Madam. 

Mrs. Jordan. What would you say to me, you? 

Caviel. One word. 

Mrs. Jordan. I’ve nothing to do with your word. 

Caviel. [To Mr. Jordan.] Sir, would she hear me but one 
word in private, rU promise you to make her consent to what 
you have a mind. 

Mrs. Jordan. I won't consent to it. 

Caviel. Only hear me. 

Mrs. Jordan. Xo. 

Mr. Jordan. [To Mrs. Jordan.] Give him the hearing. 

Mrs. Jordan. Xo, I won't hear him. 

Mr. Jordan. He'll tell you- 

Mrs. Jordan. He shall tell me nothing. 

Mr. Jordan. Do but see the great obstinacy of the woman! 
Will it do you any harm to hear him? 

Caviel. Only hear me; you may do what you please after¬ 
wards. 

Mrs. Jordan. Well, what? 

Caviel. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] We have made signs to you, 
madam, this hour. Don’t you see plainly that all is done purely 
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to accommodate ourselves to the visions of your husband; that 
we are imposing upon him under this disguise, and that it is 
Cleontes himself who is the son of the Great Turk ? 

Mrs, Jordan. [Aside to CovieL] Oh, oh ? 

Coviel. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] And that ’tis me, Coviel, 
who am the dragoman? 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aside to Coviel] Oh! in that case, I give up. 

Coviel. [Aside to Mrs. Jordan] Don’t seem to know anything 
of the matter. 

Mrs. Jordan. [Aloud] Yes, ’tis all done, I consent to the 
marriage. 

Mr. Jordan. Ay, all the world submits to reason. [To 
Mrs. Jordan] You w^ould not hear him. I knew he would 
explain to you what the son of the Great Turk is. 

Mrs. Jordan. He has explained it to me sufficiently, and I’m 
satisfied with it. Let us send to see for a notary. 

Dorayites. ’Tis well said. And, Mrs. Jordan, that you may 
set your mind perfectly at rest, and that you should this day 
quit all jealousy which you may have entertained of the gentle¬ 
man your husband, my lady and I shall make use of the same 
notary to marry us. 

Mrs. Jordan. I consent to that too. 

Mr. Jordan. [Aside to Dor antes] ’Tis to make her believe. 

Dorantes. [Aside to Mr. Jordan] We must by all means 
amuse her a little with this pretence. 

Mr. Jordan. Good, good. [Aloud] Let somebody go see 
for the notary. 

Dorantes. In the meantime, till he comes and has drawn up 
the contracts, let us see our entertainment, and give His Turkish 
Highness the diversion of it. 

Mr. Jordan. Well advised; come let us take our places. 

Mrs. Jordan. And Nicola ? 

Mr. Jordan. I give her to the dragoman; and my wife, 
to whosoever pleases to take her. 

Coviel. Sir, I thank you. [Aside] If it’s possible to find a 
greater fool than this. I’ll go and pubhsh it at Rome. 


THE IMPERTINENTS 

(A COMEDY) 


Ihe Impertinents, a Comedy of Three Acts in Verse, acted at Vaux 
in ihe month of August, i66i, and at Paris at the Theatre of the 
Palace-Royal the ^th of November the same year. 

The theatre again resounded with the just applause which was 
given to The School for Husbands, when The Impertinents was acted 
at Vaux in the house of Monsieur Fouquet, Superintendent of the 
Finances, before the king and court; Paul Pellisson, less famous for 
the delicacy of his wit, than for his inviolable attachment to the 
person of M. Fouquet, even in his misfortunes composed the prologue 
to it in praise of the king; the scene of the hunter, the hint of which 
was given to Moliere by the king, was aftenvards added when it was 
acted at St. Germains. Tliis kind of comedy is almost void of all 
plot, the scenes have no necessary connection with one another 
you may change the order of them, leave out some, and substitute 
others without injuring the work; but the essential point was to 
keep up the attention of the spectator by the variety of characters 
the justness of the portraits, and the continued elegance of the 
style; twas the assemblage of these exquisite beauties, 'twas this 
image, or rather reality itself of the embarrassments and impor¬ 
tunities of a court, which gave success to The Impertinents. 


ACTORS 

DAifTS, piardian of Orphisa 
Orpkisa. 

Er.^stus, in love U'lth OrpkUa. 

Alcidorcs, ' 

Lysander, 

Alcander, 

Alcippus, 

ORA>~rE, 

CuMtKP., hr.pirtinc.iU. 

Doraxtes, 

Caritides, 

Ormix, 

Philixtes, 

Moxtaicx. servant of Erasitus. 

L'Espixb, servant of Dimis. 

La RIv^tRE, and other servants of Eraitus. 


Scene: P2ris. 




ACT I 


Scene I 

Erastus, Montaign. 

Erastus. Under what planet, kind Heaven, must I be born, 
to be always plagued to death with impertinentsl I think 
fortune throws ’em in my way wherever I go, and I see some 
new species of ’em every day. But there’s nothing can equal 
to-day’s impertinent, I thought I should never have got rid of 
him; and a hundred times did I curse that innocent fancy, which 
took me at dinner, of seeing a play; where, thinking to divert 
myself, I unhappily met with a most severe punishment for my 
sins; I must give thee an account of the whole affair; for I find 
my passion is still up when I think of it. I was got upon the 
stage in an humour of hearkening to the piece, which I had heard 
cried up by several persons. The actors began, and everybody 
was silent, when, with a blustering air, and full of extravagance, 
in brushes a man with huge pantdoons, crying out, Soho there! 
a chair, quickly; and surprised the audience with his great 
noise; being interrupted in one of the most beautiful passages 
of the piece. Heaven defend us! says I, will our Frenchmen 
who are so often corrected, never behave themselves with an 
air of men of sense? Must we, through excess of folly, expose 
ourselves in a public theatre, and so confirm, by the noise of 
fools, what is everywhere said of us among our neighbours? 
While I was shrugging up my shoulders at this, the actors were 
willing to go on with their parts. But the fellow, in seating 
himself, made a new disturbance, and crossing the stage again 
with large strides, though he nught have sat at his ease on either 
side, he planted his chair in the middle of the front, and insulting 
the spectators with his brawny back, he hid the actors from 
three-fourths of the pit. There was a noise set up, that would 
have shamed another man; but he, steady and firm, did not 
at all mind it, and would have continued just as he had placed 
himself, had he not, to my misfortune, spied out me. Ha! 
marquis, says he to me, placing himself by me. How dost thou 
do? Let me embrace thee. I immediately blushed that people 
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THE IMPERTINENTS 


[Act I 

should see I was acquainted with such a shittle-brained mortal; 
though I was very little so. But it will be seen in those people, 
who will be hugdy great with you from nothing at all, whose 
kisses you must endure, as you tender your happiness, and who 
are so familiar with you, as even to thee and thou you. He 
asked me, immediately, a himdred frivolous questions, exalting 
his voice above the actors. Everybody cursed him, and to stop 
him, I should be veiy^ glad, says I, to hear the play. Thou hast 
not seen this, marquis, hehl Rat me, I think it droll enough, 
and Tm no ass in these things; I know by what rules a work is 
to be finished, and Corneille reads everything he does to me. 
Upon this, he gave me a summary of the whole piece, telling me 
scene by scene, what was to be done next, and even the verses 
he could say by heart, he repeated aloud to me before the 
actors. 'Tw*as in vain for me to resist, he pushed his point, 
and tow*ards the end got up a good while before the time; for 
these fine fellows, to act genteelly, take special care above all 
things not to hear the conclusion. I thanked Heaven, and 
reasonably thought that with the play my misery w^ould have 
ended: but, as if"l had come ofi too cheap, my gentleman joined 
me afresh; rehearsed to me his exq)loits, his uncommon virtues, 
spoke of his horses, his good fortune, and the favour he had at 
court, offering me his seiwice there with all his heart. I thanked 
him gentlv, with a nod, meditating at every turn a handsome 
retreat; but he obser\dng me upon the move in order to leave 
him. Come, savs he to me, let’s go, everybody’s gone: and bemg 
^ot out of that place, ginng it me more home. Marquis, let us 
<^o to the ring and see my chariot, ’tis well contrived, and more 
th3n one duke and lord have bespoken one of the same fashion 
of my coachmaker. I thanked him, and the better to get off, 
told him that I had a certain entertainment to make. Hah! 
m make one at it, egad, being in the number of thy fn^ds, and 
balk the man of quality, to whom I was engaged. Our poor 
pittance of cheer, says I, is by much too small to dare mvnte a 
Mrson of your condition to it. No, answered he, I m a man of 
no ceremony, and I only go there to have a httle diat \Mtb thee; 
I swear to tliee. I’m tired with great entertamments. But, 
savs I, ’twiU be wrong if they expect you. Thou art out 
mirquis. we have all a good understanding together; and I 
think entertainments much pleasanter with thee. I stormed 
within myself, was melancholy and confused at the ui^appy 
success my excuse had had, and knew not whither to Intake 
mvself to get rid of a trouble that was death to me; when a 
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THE IMPERTINENTS 


[Act I 


Mofitaign. Your pantaloons- 

Erasius. Let ’em alone, you are over careful 
Moiitaipi. They are all rumpled. 

Erastiis, Til have ’em so. 

MorJaigfj, Permit me, for goodness’ sake, to brush this hat, 
which is full of dust. 

Erastiis, Brush it then, since I must go through all this. 
Montaign. Will you wear it cocked, as it is.^ 

Erastus, S’death! make haste. 

Mantaigii. ’Twould be a shame- 

Erasiiis, [Having voaiied some time^ ’Tis enough. 

Moniaign, Have a little patience. 

Erasius, He kills me. 

Mofiiaign. \Miere have you been thrusting yourself? 
Erasius. D’ye design to keep the hat for ever? 

MorJaign. ’Tis done. 

Erasius. Give it me then. 

Montaign. [Leiting ihe haiJalE\ Hey! 

Erasius. There, ’tis dovs-nl I’m finely helped forward. A 
plague to thee. 

Moniaign. Let me but with a rub or two take off- 

Erasius. I’ll not have it done. A deuce take all trouble¬ 
some servants who fatigue their masters, and do nothing but 
displease by mere affectation of being necessary. 


Scene II 

Orphisa, Alcidorus, Erasius, Moniaign. 

Erasius. But don’t I see Orphisa? Yes, ’tis she that comes. 
Whither is she going so fast, and who is he that hands her? 
[He salutes her as she passes by, and she turns her head 
another veay. 


Scene III 
Erasius, Moniaign, 

Erasius. \\’hat! see me here plainly before her and pass me 
pretending not to know me? \Miat can I think? \Miat say 
you? Speak if you will. 

Montaign. Sir, I say nothing, for fear of being impertinent. 

Erasius. And it is in reality being so, to say nothing to me, 
in the extremity of this cruel torture? Make some answer to 
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my dejected heart. \Vhat am I to imagine? Speak, what 
d’ye think of it? Tell me your opinion. 

Montaign. Sir, I’ll be sifent, and don’t desire to affect being 
necessary. 

Erastus, Plague on the impertinent puppy! Go follow them; 
and see what becomes of ’em, and don’t quit them. 

Montaign, [Corning back^ Must I follow them at a distance? 
Erastus. Yes. 

Montaign, [Coming backi\ Without their seeing me, or 
making the least show of being sent after them? 

Erastus, No, you’ll do better to give them notice that you 
follow them by my express order. 

Montaign. [Coming back,] Shall I find you here? 

Erastus. Heaven confound thee, for the most impertinent 
fellow, in my opinion, in the world. 


Scene IV 

Erastus, [Alone^ Oh! What trouble do I feel! How 
happy had it been for me, had they made me balk this fatal 
appointment! I thought to have found everything propitious 
to me; and my eyes have seen what stabs me to the heart. 


Scene V 

Lysander, Erastus, 

Lysander, I knew thee, my dear marquis, at a great distance 
under these trees, and immediately made up to thee. I must 
sing to thee, as one of my friends, a certain air of a little courant 
that I have made, which pleases all the people at court, who 
have any skill; and to which more than twenty have already 
made verses. I have wealth, birth, and a good tolerable employ¬ 
ment, and make a figure in France, considerable enough; but 
I would not, for all I’m worth, but have made that air, which 
I am going to show thee: La, la, hem, hem; prithee mind it. 
[He sings his courant,] Isn’t it pretty? 

Erastus, Oh! 

Lysander. This close is pretty. \He sings the close over again 
four or jive times successively] What think you of it? 

Erastus. Verj' pretty, certainly. 

Lysander. The steps I have made to it are not less asrreeable • 

* ^ marvellous grace. [He sings, 
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talks, and dances all together] Stay, the man crosses thus; 
then the woman crosses again. Together, then they quit, and 
the woman comes there. Dost thou see this pretty touch of a 
feint here? This fleuret? These coupees running after the 
fair one? Back to back; face to face pressing up cfose to her? 
What dost thou think of it, marquis? 

Erastus. All these steps are fine. 

Lysander. For my part, I despise the dancing-masters. 

Erastus. I see so. 

Lysander. Then the steps? 

Erastus. Have nothing but what is surprising. 

Lysander. Wouldst thou have me teach ’em thee out of 
friendship? 

Erastus. Faith, for the present, I have a certain perplexity— 

Lysander. Well then, it shall be when you please; if I had 
these new words about me, we would read them together, and 
see which were prettiest. 

Erastus. Another time. 

Lysander. Adieu. My dearest Baptist has not seen my 
courant, and I am going to seek for him. We have a mighty 
sympathy in our taste for tunes, and FIl desire him to add the 
pans to it. [Exit, singvig as he goes. 


Scene VI 

Erastus. [Alojie] Heavens! must quality, which people 
would make a cover for everything, oblige us daily to endure a 
hundred fools 1 and make us demean ourselves frequently, even 
to the complaisance of applauding their impertinencies I 


Scene VII 
Erastus, Monlaign. 

Montaign. Sir, Orphisa is alone, and coming this way. 
Erastus. Oh! what hurr>^ and disorder am I in 1 I have still 
a fondness for tliis inhuman beauty, and my reason bids me 

hate her. . 

Montaign. Your reason, sir, neither knows what it would 
have, nor what power a mistress has over a man’s heart. Though 
one has ever so just cause to be in a passion, a fine woman can 
adjust evei^thing with a word speaking. 

Erastus.' Alas! I confess it, and the sight of her has already 
impressed a respect upon all my resentment. 
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Scene VIII 

Orphisa, Erasius, Moiitaign, 

Orphisa. Your countenance seems to me not very cheerful, 
should it be my presence, Erastus, that offends you.^ What 
means this? \Vhat’s the matter with you? What uneasiness 
makes you sigh so deep at the sight of me? 

Erastiis. Alas! Can you then ask me, cruel creature, what 
it is that occasions this mortal sorrow of heart? Is it not the 
effect of a malicious temper to pretend ignorance of what you 
have done? He whose conversation made you pass me full 
in view- 

Orphisa. [Laughing^ Is that what you are disturbed about? 

Erastiis. Do, inhuman creature, still insult my miser\’; go, 
it ill becomes you to rally my sorrow; to abuse, ungrateful as 
you are, and to injure my passion, on account of the foible which 
you know is owing to yourself. 

Orphisa. Certainly one must laugh at you, and confess too, 
that you are ver\^ silly to give yourself such uneasiness. The 
man you speak of, so far from pleasing me, is an impertinent 
fellow whom I was contriving to shake off; one of those trouble¬ 
some and officious fools, who can’t suffer one to be alone any¬ 
where, come immediately, \nth fawning compliments, to offer 
you their hand, which one wishes ’em hanged for. I pretended 
to be going away, to hide my design; and he would hand me even 
to my coach. I got rid of him presently in that way, and came 
in again by the other gate to see for you" 

Err^tiis. Shall I give credit to this story of yours, Orphisa? 
.\nd is your heart sincere to me? 

Orphisa. You are a pretty gentleman indeed, to talk in this 
manner; when I justify myself against your frivolous com¬ 
plaints. I am very simple too, and my foolish kindness_ 

Erastus. Ah! be not angry, too severe beauty. Bein^^ 
absolutely under your command, I will implicitly believe everv^ 
thing you are so good as to tell me. Deceive, if you please 
an unhappy lover; I shall respect you, even to the grave. Abuse 
my love, and refuse me yours; expose to my sight the triumph 
of my nval; yes, I’ll bear with evernhing from those heavenly 
charms; 111 die for it, but, in short, never will complain. 

Orphisa. When such sentiments reign in your breast I shall 
on my part- ^ 
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Scene IX 

Alcander^ Orphisa, Erastus, Moniaign. 

Alcander. Marquis, a word with thee. [To Orphisa] 
Madam, be so good to pardon the indiscretion of presuming to 
w’hisper before you. [Orphisa goes out 


Scene X 

Alcandery Erastus, Mantaign. 

Alcander. Tis with reluctance, marquis, I make thee this 
request; but there’s a man has just now palpably affronted me, 
and I heartily wish, not to be behind-hand with him. that thou 
wouldst immediately carry him a challenge from me. Thou 
knowest that, in the like case, I should gladly repay thee in 
the same coin. 

Erastus. [Ilaihng stood silent some time] I will not now act 
the bravo; yet I have been a soldier before I was a courtier; 
I ser\*ed fourteen years and think I may fairly withdraw* myself 
from such a scrape, with a good grace, and not fear that the 
refusal of my sword will be imputed to me as any cowardice. 
Duelling puts people in a wretched posture; and our king is no 
mere painted monarch, he will be obeyed by the people of first 
rank in his kingdom; and I think he acts in this like a worthy 
prince. When his service calls me I have a heart to do it: but 
I don’t find I have one to displease him. I regard his order as 
a supreme law; seek somebody else, and not me. to disobey 
him. I talk with great frankness to tliee. marquis, and am, 
in any other afiair, thy most obedient. Adieu. 


Scene XI 
Erastus, Moniaign. 

Erastus. A legion take all impertinents for me. WTiere is 
this dear object of my vow*s retired to.^ 

Moniaign. I don’t know. 

Erastus. Go search ever>ws'here to find her out. I shall wait 
in this walk. 
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ACT II 

Scene I 

Erastus. AVhat, have my impertinents dispersed at last? 
I think it rains impertinents from all quarters. I fly from ’em, 
and meet ’em; and for an additional torment, I cannot find her 
I wish to find. The thunder and rain are quickly over, and 
have not chased away the beau-monde. Would Heaven, among 
the favours it bestows here so profusely, they had but chased 
away the people that tease me! The sun goes down apace, and 
I am astonished my man is not come back yet. 


Scene II 
Alcippus, Erastus, 

Alcippus, A good day to ye. 

Erastus, [Aside] What, always my love diverted? 

Alcippus, Give me consolation, marquis, for the strange 
hand I yesterday lost at piquet, with one St. Bovain, to whom 
I could have given fifteen, and the eldest hand. ’Tis a blow 
would make one mad, it plagues me ever since yesterday, and 
would make one wish all gamesters at the devil; a blow most 
certainly to make one hang one’s self at the market-cross. 
I want but two, the other wants a pique. I deal, he takes six, 
and demands to deal over again. I seeing myself almost up, 
would not consent to it. I go out Ace of Clubs (do but admire 
my misfortune) the Ace, King, Knave, Ten, and Eight of Hearts; 
and throw out, as my policy was to go for Point, Queen and 
King of Diamonds; Ten and Queen of Spades. To my Five 
Hearts that I went out, I took in also the Queen, which made 
me exactly a Quint Major. But my gentleman with the Ace, 
not without my extreme surprise, spreads upon the table a 
Sixieme of low Diamonds. I had thrown out the Queen of the 
same with the King, but he missing of his pique, I recovered 
my fright, and reasonably thought I should make at least two 
poor tricks. With the seven Diamonds he had four Spades; 
and playing the last of ’em, it puzzled me cruelly, as not knowing 
which of my two Aces to keep. I threw away the Ace of 
Hearts, as I think, with good reason, but he had discarded four 
Clubs. And there was I capoted with a Six of Hearts, without 
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being able, through vexation, to utter one word. S'heart, do 
me justice for this horrible stroke; had one not seen it, could 
one possibly have believed it? 

ErasUis. The greatest strokes of fortune are obser\'ed to 
be in play. 

Alcippus, S’death, you yourself shall be judge whether I 
am wrong; and whether 'tis without reason that this accident 
puts me out of all patience, for here are our two games, which 
I have directly about me; stay, this is the hand I went out, as 
I told you; and here- 

Erasiiis. I comprehended it all by your description of it. 
and see the justice of the passion whidi ruffles you; but I must 
leave you, upon a certain affair. Adieu, comfort yourself 
however under your misfortune. 

Alcippus. A\lio? I? I shall always have it next my heart: 
Tis to my mind, worse than a thunderbolt. I’m determined to 
show it to all the world. [He goes a little zcay, and ready to turn 
bach, calls out.] A SLx o’ Hearts 1 Two tricks! 

Erastus. [Alone.] WTat place are we got into? Turn which 
way one tsill one sees nothing but fools. 


Scene III 
Erastus, Mo7:taign. 

Erastus. Hah! How hast thou suffered me to languish 
through impatience! 

Montaign. Sir, I could make no more haste. 

Erastus. But dost thou bring me any news at last ? 

Montaign. Doubtless, and from the object, on whom depends 
your destiny, I have, by her express order, something to tell you. 

Erastus. " ^^^lat? My heart already longs to hear this. 
Speak. 

Montaign. Do you wish to know w’hat it is? 

Erastus. Yes, say quick. 

Mofitaign. Stay, sir, if you please; I’ve almost put myself 
out o’ breath with running. 

Erastus. Dost thou take pleasure in keeping me in pain? 

Montaign. Since you desire immediately to know the order 

I received from this charming object. I’ll tell you-Troth, 

without bragging to you of my diligence, I went a huge way to 
find the lady; and if- 

Erastus. " Plague o’ thy digressions. 
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Montaign, Fie! you should moderate a little your passions; 
and Seneca- 

Erasius, Seneca’s a fool, in thy mouth, since he tells me not 
a word that concerns me. Give me the order, quick. ^ 

Montaign. To satisfy your longing, your Orphisa-there’s 

an insect got into your hair. 

Erastns. Let it be there. 

Montaign, This fair one bids me tell you on her part- 

Erastus. What.^ 

Montaign. Guess. 

Erastus. Dost thou know I’m not in a laughing humour? 

Montaign. Her order is, that you are to stay in this place, 
assuring yourself that in a little while you shall see her here, 
when she has got rid of some country ladies, who are a trouble¬ 
some sort of animals to courtiers. 

Erastus. Let us then keep in the place that she was pleased 
to choose: but since this appointment gives me here some leisure, 
leave me to think a little; [Montaign goes out^ I have a design 
of making her some verses, to a tune which I know she takes 
delight in. [Musing. 


Scene IV 

Orante^ Climene^ Erastus {at a corner of the stage without being seen). 

Or ante. All the world will be of my opinion. 

Climene. Do you think to carry it by obstinacy? 

Orante. I think my reasons better than yours. 

Climene. I wish somebody would give us both the hearing. 

Orante. [Seeing Erastus] I see a man here who is no ignora¬ 
mus; he may be judge in our difference. [To Erastus] Marquis, 
a word with you, pray; allow us to appeal to you, to be judge in 
a quarrel betwixt us two, in a debate arising from our different 
sentiments, about what is a sign of the most perfect lover. 

Erastus. ’Tis a difficult question to decide, and you had best 
see for a more skilful judge. 

Orante. No, these stories you tell us are to no purpose: 
you are a noted wit, and we know you well; we know that 
everybody, with justice, gives you the character- 

Erastus. Oh! I beseech you- 

Orante. In one word, you shall be our arbitrator, and you 
must bestow a minute or two upon us. 

Climene. [To Orante] You retain here a person who is to 
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condemn you: for in short, if what I venture to believe of him 
is true, the gentleman will honour my reasons with the victory. 

Erasius. {Aside.'\ That I can’t beat it into my rascal’s head, 
to invent something to get me off! 

Orante. [To CUmine^ For my part, I have too good proof 
of his wit, to fear he should pronounce anything to my disadvan¬ 
tage. [To Erastus^ In short, this grand debate which is 
kindled betwixt us, is whether a lover should be jealous. 

Climene. Or the better to explain our thoughts, ^^^lO should 
please most, one that is jealous, or one that is otherwise. 

Orante. For my part, without dispute, I am for the last. 

Climene. And I hold, in my sentiment, for the former. 

Orante. I think we should give our vote on the side of him 
who shows most respect. 

Climene. And I, that if our_ inclinations must appear it 
should be in favour of him who discovers most love. 

Orante. Yes, but one discovers the warmth of a lover’s 
passion much better in respect, than jealousy. 

Climhie. And ’tis my opinion, that whoever has an attach¬ 
ment to us, is by so much the more amorous, as he is the more 
jealous. 

Orante. Fie, Climene, talk not to me of those people for 
lovers, whose love resembles hatred, and who instead of respect, 
and gentle addresses, never apply themselves to anj'thing but 
being troublesome; whose minds, being ever prompted by a 
gloomy passion, busy themselves in converting our least actions 
into a crime; subject our innocence to their blindness, and want 
an explanation from us upon the least glance of an eye; who 
pcrcci\’iD^ in us any appearance of sadness, pre-sently complain 
it arises from their presence; and when the least joy brightens 
up in our eyes, will have their rivals to be at the bottom of it. 
In short, who taking privilege from the fury' of their love, never 
speak to us but with a design to pick a quarrel; they presume 
to forbid everj’body approaching us, and set themselves up for 
tyTants over their very conquerors. The lovers for me, are 
such as respect inspires, and their submission is a surer mark 

of our power. , 

Clinune. Fie, talk not to me of those persons as true lovers, 

who feel no manner of transports; those lukewaim gallants, 
whose peaceable hearts reckon already upon all thi^s as sure 
in their favour; have no fear of losmg us, and through too great 
confidence, suffer their love, at every turn, to fall asleep; have 
a <Tood intelligence with their rivals, and leave them a clear 
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stage to push their point. A love so sedate raises my choler, 
not to be jealous is loving wn’th indifference; and I would have 
a lover, to convince me of his passion, float on eternal suspicions; 
one who, by his hasty transports, gives a glaring token of the 
esteem he has for her to whom he makes his pretensions. One 
then applauds one’s self for his disquiet; and if he sometimes 
treats us in too rude a manner, the pleasure of seeing him on 
his knees before us. to e.\cuse himself for the violence of his 
passion, his tears, his vexation for having displeased us, are a 
charm sufficient to appease all our anger. 

Orante. If there must go so much raving to please you, I 
can tell who could content you; and I know some five "or six 
people in Paris, who, as they make it appear, love to such a 
degree as to go to cuffs about it. 

Climhie. If to please you there must be no jealousy, I know 
some certain people w’ould hit you exactly. Men of so patient 
a humour in their love, that they could see you in the arms of 
thirty, mthout being concerned at it. 

Orante. In short, you are to declare, by your sentence, which 
person’s love appears preferable to you. 

[Orphisa appears at the farther end of the stage and sees 
Erastus between Orante and Climme. 

^ Erastus. Since I can’t get clear without giving sentence, 
111 ^tisfy you both at once; and not to blame wdiat is agreeable 
to either of you, the jealous loves most, and the other loves 
much the best. 

Cltmene. The sentence is very judicious; but- 

Erastus. No more, I am clear of it. After what I have said 
permit me to leave you. ’ 


Scene V 


Orphisa. Erastus. 


Erastus. [Seeing Orphisa, and going up to her.] How lon<T 

you stsiy, madam, and how plainly I see- ° 

Orphisa.^ No, no, by no means quit such pleasant conver¬ 
sation. You are m the wrong to accuse me for being too lor.'^r 

acommg; and you had something could make you easily dispense 
wnth my absence. j f 

Er(utus. \\ ill you fall into a passion with me without cause 
and do you reproach me for the plague they have given me? 
Nay, I beseech you stay- 

Orphisa. Pray let me alone, and go join your company again. 
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Scene VI 

Erastus [Alom.] Heavens! must impertinents of both sexes 
conspire this day to frustrate the dearest of my wishes! But 
let me follow her, in spite of her opposing it, and clear up my 
innocence to her. 


Scene VII 
Dorafites, Erastus. 

Botanies. Ha! marquis, what swarms of impertinents does 
ore ever\’ day meet with, to interrupt the course of one's 
pleasures! Here am I in such a rage at a very fine chase, which 
a booby-Tis a stoiy that I must tell thee. 

Erastus. Tm looking for a certain person here, and can’t stay. 

Dorantes. Egad, I’ll tell it thee as we go along. We were 
an agreeable select company of us, who made a party yesterday 
to hunt a stag; and we went on purpose into the countr}^ to lie 
upon the spot, that is to say, my dear, in the thickest part of 
the forest. ..\s this exercise is my supreme delight, I had a mind, 
that the thing might be well done, to go into the wood myself; 
and we all concluded to bend all our efiorts upon a stag, which 
everybody told us was a full-made stag; but for my part, my 
judgment was, without standing to observe the marks, that he 
was only a stag of the second head. V e had separated our 
relays, as was proper, and were breakfasting in haste, upon some 
new-laid eggs, when a plain countiymaan, with a long rapier, 
proudly mounting his breeding-mare, which he honoured with 
the tide of his good mare, came to make us an awkward com¬ 
pliment, presenting us also, to complete the vexation, with a 
jrreat looby of a son, as much a fool as his father. He called 
himself a great hunter, and begged of us that he might have the 
favour of the chase along with us. Heaven preser\*e every 
skilful person, when hunting, from a f^ow that blows his horn 
unseasonablv, from people who having half a score scabby 
beagles at their heels, cry, My pack, and are mar\*ellous hunters. 
His request being granted, and his \’irtues esteemed, we ^ere all 
pursuing our blinks. Within the distance of three bow-shots, 
all of a sudden was cried, Ilho! Ilho! The dogs were laid on the 
stair; I second it, and blow aloud; my stag unharbours, and 
passes a pretty long plain, and my dogs after him, but so 
in breath that you might have covered them all ^ith a cloak. 
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He made to the forest. We then slip the old pack upon him. 
and I in great haste take my chestnut horse. Have you seen him ? 

Erastus. I think not. 

Doranles. How! ’tis a horse as good as he is handsome, and 
which I bought a few days ago of Gaveau. I leave j'ou to judge 
whether he would deceive me in such a matter as this, he that 
considers who I am; so that I am perfectly easy about him; 
and in reality, he never sold a better horse, nor a better made 
one. The head of a barb, with a fair star, the neck of a swan, 
slender, and very straight; no more shoulders than a hare, short- 
jointed, and that shows his vivacity by his carriage; feet, egad, 
such feet! double-reined; to say the truth, I was the only 
person could find the way to master him, and young Jack 
Gaveau never mounted him without trembling, though he 
endeavoured to set a good face on it. His buttocks are not to 
be equalled for largeness, and legs, mercy 0 ’ me! In short he’s 
a miracle; if you’ll believe me, I refused a hundred pieces for 
him, and one of the king’s horses to boot. I mount therefore, 
and was in high pleasure to see the vintagers in rows at a great 
distance on the plain; I spur on, and find myself in a by-thicket 
at the heels of the dogs, only I and Drecar. Within that our 
stag stood at bay for an hour; upon this I cheer the dogs, and 
played the deuce and all among them. In short, never was 
hunter in higher glee; I imprimed him myself, and all things 
went swimmingly; ours joined company with a voung hind; one 
part of my dogs divided from the other, and'then, marquis, 
as you may easily imagine, they all hunted timorous, and 
Fowler was at a loss; he turned all 0 ’ the sudden, which made 
my heart jump for joy; he struck in afresh upon the track and 
I found my horn, and cry, Hark to Fowler, hark to Fowler- 

I Vm rvi M __ * 1 1 . * 


I traced him again with pleasure upon a molehill, and sounded 


. I Y.. Or, r — *.*^*vr**.,*i^ ouuuucu 

again a long while. Some of the dogs came back to me when 
as ill-luck would have it, the young hind, marquis, passes mv 
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cursing the mortal with all my heart, I spurs my horse full 
speed o’er hill and dale, who brushed through boughs as thick 
as my arm. I recovered the dogs to my first scent, who, to 
my great joy, run upon the quest of our stag, as if they had 
in full new. They imprime him afresh; but was ever such a 
trick seen before? To tell thee the truth, marquis, it frets me 
to death; our stag being imprimed, runs by our spark, who 
thinking to do the exploit of a most laudable huntsman, with a 
holster-pistol, that he had brought along with him, shoots him 
directly through the head, and cries out to me a vast way oS, 
Fve fetched the beast down. Good Heaven! Did ever anybody 
hear of pistols in stag-hunting? For my part, when I arrived 
at the spot, I thought it was so out of the way an action, that 
I claps both spurs to my horse in a rage, and never stopped 
gallop till I got home, without saying so much as one word to 
this ignorant puppy. 

Erasius, You could not do better, thy prudence is admirable; 
just so should we shake off all impertinents. Adieu. 

Dorantes. ^Mien you please, we'll go to some place where 
w'e shall have no fear of your country hunters. 

Erastus. Very well. [Alone^ I think at last I shall lose 
all patience. Let me make all haste possible to excuse myself. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

ErastiiSy Montaign. 

Erasiiis, Tis true, my diligence hath succeeded on one hand: 
the dear object was at last appeased: but on the other, they quite 
weary me, and my cruel stars have persecuted me, in my amour, 
with" double fury. Yes, her tutor, Damis, one of my most 
shocking impertinents, afresh opposes my most tender addresses; 
has forbidden me the sight of his lovely niece; and designs to 
proude her another husband to-morrow. Oiphisa, however, 
in spite of his discharging her, deigns this evening to grant one 
favour to my love; and I have pre\’ailed upon the fair one to 
permit me to wait upon her in private, at her own house. Love 
delights, above everything, in secret favours, it finds a pleasure 
in breaking through opposition; and when 'tis forbidden, the 
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least conversation with the beloved beauty becomes a supreme 
favour. I must to my appointment: ’tis near upon the hour: 
and besides, I would choose to be there rather before than after 
the time. 

Montaign. Shall I follow you ? 

Erastus. No, I should be afraid you would discover me to 
some suspicious person or other. 

Montaign. But- 

Erastus. I would not have you. 

Montaign. I must obey your commands: but at a distance, 
at least- 

Erastus. Twenty times over must I bid thee hold thy tongue ? 
Wilt thou never leave oS this way of making thyself troublesome, 
at every turn, for an impertinent valet? 


Scene II 
CaritideSy Erastus. 

Caritides. Sir, ’tis an unseasonable time to do myself the 
honour of waiting upon you, the morning is most proper for the 
performance of that duty: but it is not very easy to meet with 
you; for you are always either asleep, or abroad; at least your 
servants always tell me so; and I took this opportunity to find 
you; ’tis a great happiness too that fortune favours me with, 
for two moments later, and I had missed of you again. 

Erastus. Sir, do you want anything with me? 

Caritides. I acquit myself, sir, of the duty I owe you; and 
come—excuse the boldness that inspires me, if- 

Erastus. Without so much ceremony, what have you to 
say to me? 

Caritides. As the rank, the wit, the generosity, which every¬ 
body extols in you- 

ErastM. Yes, I am very much extolled; proceed, sir. 

Caritides. Sir, it is an extreme difficulty upon a man, when 
he is obliged to produce himself to any person: and one should 
always be introduced to great men, by people who set us forth 
a httle; whose discourse being hearkened to, displays, with some 
weight, what our little merit can show: for my part, I should 
have been glad that somebody, who were well apprised of it 
could have told you, sir, who I am. ’ 

Erastus. I see sufficiently, sir, what you are, and your manner 
of accostmg me gives me to know that. 
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Cariiides. ^ \es, I am a man of learning, who am charmed 
yoin- \irtues; none of those learned men whose name ends 
omv m us: there is nothing so common as a name after the 
Latm termination; they who are habited after the Greek 
manner have a much better mien; and that I mieht have one 
winch should terminate in ej, I call myself Mr. Cantides. 

Era^Uis. Mr. Caritides be it. \Miat would vou say.^ 

CariUdes. ^ I have a petition, sir, which I would read to vou, 
and which, m the situation your emplo^^nent places you I 
presume to conjure you to present to the king. ' 

Erastus. Lack-a-day, sir, you can present it yourself. 

CarUiaes. It is true, sir, the king grants this extreme favour, 
but through this very excess of his unparalleled goodness so 
many villainous petitions, sir, are presented, that they stifle 
the good ones; and what my hope rests upon, is, that somebody 
would give mine, when the king is alone. 

Erastus. Vs ell, you can do it, and take your own time. 

Cantides. Ah! sir, the door-keepers are terrible fellows, 
they treat men of learning with a fillip o’ the nose, as if they 
were mere scoundrels; and I can get no farther than the suard- 
room. The ill-treatment I must endure would make me retire 
from court for ever, had I not conceived strong hope that you 
will be my Maecenas with His Majesty. Yes, your credit is a 
certain means- 

Erastus. Well, give it me, I vnU present it. 

Caritides. Here it is; but please to hear it read however. 

Erastus. No- 

Caritides, That you may be acquainted with it, sir, I conjure 
you. 

A Petition to the King 
Sir, 

Your most humble, most obedient, most faithful, and most 
learned subject and servant, Caritides, a Frenchman by nation, 
a Grecian by profession, haroing considered the great and notable 
abuses committed in the inscriptions upon signs of houses, shops, 
tdzerns, nine pin-alleys, and other places of your good city of Paris; 
in that certain ignorant composers of the said inscriptions, do 
subz'ert, by a barbarous, pernicious, and detestable orthography, 
all manner of sense and reasofi, mthout regard to any etymology, 
analogy’, energy', or allegory^ whatsoever, to the great scandal of the 
Republic of Letters, and of the French nation, which is discredited 
and dishonoured by the said abuses and gross faults, in respect 
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for nothing. For my part, I have no fear of being troublesome 
to you, since I come, sir, to make your fortune. 

Erasius. [Aside] This is some whiffing alchymist, one of 
those fellows who are not worth a groat; and are ever promising 
you so much wealth. [Loud] You have hit upon that blessed 
stone, sir, which of itself can enrich all the kings of the earth? 

Ormin. A pretty fancy! Oh! you are out, sir; Heaven 
preserve me from being one of those sort of fools! I don't feed 
upon frivolous visions, I bring you here solid words of a proposal 
which I would communicate by you to the king, and which I 
always carry about me safe under seal None of those foolish 
projects, those vain chimeras which the superintendents have 
dinned in their ears; none of those beggarly proposals, whose 
pretensions go no farther than to talk of twenty or thirty 
millions of livres; but one which shall annually, at a moderate 
computation, bring in to the king four hundred millions hard 
money; with ease, without risk or suspicion, and without the 
least hardship upon the subject. In short, 'tis a hint of incon¬ 
ceivable gain, and which, at the first word you will find to be 
feasible. Yes, provided I can but be encouraged by you- 

Erasius. Well, we shall talk of it; I am a little in haste. 

Ormin. If you would promise me to keep it secret, I would 
discover to you this important project. 

Erasius. No, no, I won't be let into your secret. 

Ormin. Sir, I believe you too discreet to betray it, and will, 

with great frankness, inform you of it in two words-^we must 

mind lest somebody should overhear us.- \Whispers Erasius] 

This marvellous project, of which I am the inventor, is that- 

Erasius. A little farther off, sir, for a certain reason. 

Ormin. You know, without my needing to tell you, the vast 
profit the king receives annually from his seaports. Now the 
project, which nobody has hit upon as yet, and 'tis an easy 
matter, is that you should turn all the coasts of France into 
famous seaports. This would amount to immense sums; and 
if- 

Erasius. The project is good, and will please the king 
exceedingly. Adieu. We shall see you. 

Ormin. At least stand by me for having discovered the first 
hint of it. 

Erasius. Yes, yes. 

Ormin. If you would lend me a brace of pieces, which you 
might repay yourself, sir, out of the profits of the invention- 

Erasius. [Gives iwo pieces of gold io Ormin] Yes, with all 
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my heart. [Alone.] Would Heaven I could get rid of all the 
impertinents at this rate! To see the unseasonableness of their 
visits! I hope at last I shall get clear. Won’t somebody else 
come and divert me? 


Scene IV 
PhilmteSy Erastus, 

PhtUnfes, ^Marquis, I have heard strange news just now. 

Erastus. What ? 

Philintes. That a man has quarrelled with thee a little while 
ago. 

Eraslus. With me? 

Philintes. What signifies dissembling the matter? I have 
it from good hands, that you have had a challenge sent you; 
and as your friend, I come, at all events, to offer my service to 
you against all the world. 

Erastus. I’m obliged to you; but believe me, you- 

Philintes. You won’t confess it; but you come abroad without 
servants. Stay you in town, or go into the country, you shall 
go nowhere but I will accompany you. 

Erastus. [Aside.] Plague! I shall run mad. 

Philintes. To what end do you hide it from me? 

Erastus. I swear, marquis, they have imposed upon you. 

Philintes. In vain do you deny it. 

Erastus. May I be thunderstruck, if I have had any quarrel— 

Philintes. Do you think I believe you ? 

Erastus. Bless me! I tell you without disguise, that- 

Philintes. Don t imagine me either a dupe or credulous upon 
this point. 

Erastus. Will you oblige me? 

Philintes. No. 

Erastus. Pray leave me. 

Philintes. By no means, marquis. 

Erastus. A little gallantry calls me this evening to a certain 
place- 

Philintes. I shan’t leave you. I shall follow you, be it to 
what place it will. 

Erastus. ^ S’death! since you will have me have a quarrel I 
consent to it, to satisfy your zeal; it shaU be with you who plague 
me to distraction, and from whom I cannot, by fair means 
disengage myself. ' 
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Philinies, This is accepting a piece of senice not at all like 
a friei ': but since I do you so ill an office, adieu. Determine 
all yoi affairs \^ithout me. 

Era Its, You'll be my friend when you leave me. [Aloru] 
But V at misfortunes persecute me! They'll have made me 
slip th hour appointed. 


Scene V 

Damis, VEspine, Erastus, La Rivihe and his comrades. 

Daniis. [To UEspine?^ \Miat! does the traitor hope to gain 
her in spite of me ? My just vengeance shall prevent him. 

Erastiis. [Aside^ I have a glimpse of somebody there, before 
Orphisa's door. WTiat! must I always have some obstacle or 
other in the way of a passion she is pleased to authorise? 

Damis. [To VEspine^ Yes, I have learnt that my niece, 
in spite of all my care, is to have a pri\^te inter\iew this evening 
with Erastus, in her chamber, no \sitnesses present. 

La Riviere. [To his comrades^ ^\llat do I hear those people 
there talking of our master? let us draw nearer softly, without 
discovering ourselves. 

Damis. [To UEspvie.] But before he has room to accomplish 
liis design, I must stab that traitorous heart of his in a thousand 
places. Go and fetch those folks I spoke of just now, to place 
'em in ambush wffiere I w’ould have 'em; that at the mention 
of the name of Erastus, you may be ready to revenge my honour, 
which his passion has the insolence to injure; break off the 
assignation which calls him hither, and smother his criminal 
passion in his blood. 

La Rivihe. [With his comrades attaching Damis?{ Traitor, 
before they can sacrifice him to thy fur}^, thou must have 
something to say to us. 

Erastus. Though he would have destroyed me, the point 
of honour urges me to succour my mistress’s uncle. [To Damis] 
I’m your man. [Draws his sword against Rivihe and his com¬ 
panions ^ whom he drives off.] 

Damis. Heavens! by what succour is my life preserved from 
certain death? To wllom am I obliged for so singular a piece 
of ser\ice? 

Erastus. [Returjiing] I have only done an act of justice 
in sanng you. 
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Damis, 0 Heaven ! can I believe my ears? Is it Erastus's 
hand- 

Erastus. Yes, sir, yes, 'tis I; too happy in that my hand has 
saved you; too unhappy, in that I have deserved your displeasure. 

Damis. What? Is he whose death I had resolved upon, the 
person who has fought in my favour? Oh! Tis too much; 
my heart is forced to surrender; and whatever, this night, might 
be the intention of your love, this surprising piece of generosity 
ought to stifle all animosity. I blush at my crime, and blame 
my caprice. My hatred has too long injured you; and that I 
may, by a most shining instance, condemn it, I join you this 
very night to the object of your wishes. 


Scene VI 

Orphisa, Damis, Erastus. 

Orphisa, [Coming out of her house with a candlei\ Sir, what 
accident has occasioned that dreadful disturbance- 

Damis. Nothing, my niece, but what is very agreeable, 
since, after my so long blaming your passion, 'tis what gives 
you Erastus for a husband. His arm has saved me from a 
death I most narrowly escaped; and I desire the gift of your 
hand may requite him for me. 

Orphisa. Sir, if it is to discharge the debt you owe, I agree 
to it; above all on the account of the life he has saved. 

Erastus. My heart is so surprised at such a wonder, that in 
this ecstasy I doubt whether I am awake. 

Damis. Let us celebrate the happy state you are going to 
enjoy and let our violins come and regale us. 

[A kyiocking at Damis^s door. 

Erastus. Wlio knocks so loud there? 


Scene VII 

Damis, Orphisa, Erastus, UEspine. 

VEspine. Sir, here are masks with their kits and tabors. 

[Enter Masks who take up the whole stage. 
Erastus. What, impertinents for ever! Soho, there! Swiss 
drive out these tatterdemalions. ^ 
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endeavour to get a taste for more noble pleasures; and, treating 
sense and matter with contempt, give yourself, like us, entirely 
up to understanding. You have our mother for an example 
before your eyes, who is everywhere honoured with the title of 
learned; endeavour like me to show yourself her daughter; 
aspire to the brightness which is in the family, and bring yourself 
to be sensible of the charming pleasures wliich the love of study 
pours into the heart. Instead of being in servile bondage to 
the will of a man, maiT\" yourself, sister, to philosophy, which 
raises you above the rest of human kind, and gives the sovereign 
empire to reason, subjecting the animal part to its laws, the 
gross appetite of which debases us to beasts. These are the 
lovely flames, the soft attachments which ought to employ the 
moments of hfe; and the cares which I see so many w’omen 
affected with, appear in my eyes most horrible meannesses. 

Hejirieita. Heaven, whose order w'e perceive to be dmighty, 
forms us in our birth for different offices, and every" mind is not 
composed of materials to fit it for making a philosopher. If 
yours is created fit for those heights which the speculations of 
the learned mount to, mine is made, sister, to crawi upon earth, 
and its weakness confines it to trifling cares. Let us not disorder 
the just regulations of Heaven, but follow^ the instigations of our 
several instincts. Do you, by the flight of a p’eat and fine genius; 
inhabit the lofty regions of philosophy, whilst my imagination, 
seeing itself here below, tastes the terrestrial charms of matri¬ 
mony; thus in our designs, so contrary to each other, w^e shall 
both imitate our mother; you, with regard to the mind and noble 
desires; I with regard to sense and the grosser pleasures; you in 
the productions of genius and light, I in those of matter, sister. 

Arma?ida. When w^e pretend to regulate ourselves by any 
one person, Tis in their finest parts which we ought to resemble 
them; and ’tis not at all taking her for a model, sister, only to 
cough and spit like her. 

Henrieiia. But you w'ould not have been w"hat you boast 
yourself to be, if mv mother had only had those fine parts; and 
well you know, sister, that her noble genius did not always 
apply itself to philosophy. Pray now leave me, out of a little 
goodness, to those meannesses to wluch you owe the light; and 
don’t suppress a little scholar which would come into the 
world, by desiring that I should imitate you. 

Armanda, I see your mind can’t be cured of the foolish 
infatuation of getting a husband. But let us know, pray, w’ho 
you think to have? \ou don’t aim at Clitander, sure? 
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Henrietta. For what reason should I not? Does he want 
merit? Is it a low choice? 

Armanda. No, but ’tis a design which would be very dishonest 
to endeavour to take away another’s conquest; and ’tis not a 
thing unknown to the world that Clitander has deeply sighed 
for me. 

Henrietta. Yes, but all those sighs are vain things with you, 
for you don’t fall into human meannesses; your mind has re¬ 
nounced matrimony for ever, and philosophy has all your 
affection. Having thus no design in your heart upon Clitander, 
what does it concern you if another may pretend to him? 

Armanda. This empire which reason holds over the senses, 
does not make us renounce the sweets of praise; and one may 
refuse a man of merit for a husband, whom one would willingly 
have in the train of our adorers. 

Henrietta. I did not hinder him from continuing his ador¬ 
ations to your perfections, but only received one who came to 
offer me the homage of his passion on your refusal. 

Armanda. But do you think, pray, that there’s an entire 
surety in the offer of a disgusted lover’s vows? Do you believe 
his passion for your charms to be mighty strong, and that all 
ardour for me is quite dead in his heart? 

Henrietta. He tells me so, sister, and for my part I believe him. 

Arnmnda. Don’t have so strong a faith, sister; but be assured 
when he says that he leaves me and loves you, that he does not 
really mean it, but deceives himself. 

Henrietta. I don’t know; but in short, if you please, it is very 
easy for us to inform ourselves of the thing. I see him coming 
hither, and he 11 be able to give us a full light into the matter. 


Scene II 

Clitander, Armanda, Henrietta. 

Henrietta. To deliver me from a doubt, my sister has involved 
me m, betwixt her and me, Chtander, lay open your heart 
Jscover the bottom of it, and be so good as to le? us know whTch 
of us has a nght to pretend to your addresses. 

hardship of an 

and troublesome to 

people, and I know how perplexing the constraint of such a 
confession to the face must be. 

Clitander. No, madam, my heart, which seldom dissembles. 
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feels no cx)n 5 traint to make a free acknowledgment: such a step 
does not throw me into any perplexity, and Til loudly o\\'n, with 
a frank and clear heart, that the tender cords with which I am 
bound, [Pointing to Henrietta] my love and my addresses are 
all on this side. Let not this confession give you any emotion, 
you desired that things should be so; your attractions had 
caught me, and my tender sighs sufficiently proved to you the 
ardour of my desires; my heart consecrated an immortal flame 
to you, but your eyes did not think their conquest great enough; 
I suflered under their yoke a hundred different slights, they 
reigned like proud t}Tants over my heart, till, tired with so 
much torment, I sought more humane conquerors, and chains 
less cruel. [Pointing to Henrietta.] I have found ’em, madam, 
in these eyes, and their bonds shall be always precious to me. 
With a compassionate regard they dried up my tears, and did 
not disdain the refuse of your charms; they touched me so 
deeply by such uncommon favours, that there’s nothing can 
ever deliver me from my chains; and now I presume to conjure 
you, madam, never to make any attempt on my passion, nor 
ever endeavour to recall a heart resolved to die in this soft ardour. 

Armanda. Lack-a-day! who told you, sir, that they had any 
such desire, or in short cared so much for you? I think you 
are a pleasant mortal for imagining it, and very impertinent for 
declaring it to me. 

Henrietta. Oh, softly, sister. Where is now the moral part 
which so well regulates the animal, and bridles the sallies of 


\NTath? 

Armanda. But how do you, who talk to me of it, practise 
it yourself, in answering a passion which is discovered to you, 
without the leave of those who gave you being? Know that 
duty subjects you to their laws, that you are not permitted to 
love but accordins to their choice, that they have a supreme 
authority over your heart, and that ’tis criminal to dispose 


of it vourjclf. 

Heimdla. I thank you for the kindness you show me in 
teaching me so well what belongs to my duty; my heart 
remilate its conduct by your instructions; and to let you see, 
sis'ter, that I profit by it, Clitander, take care to support your 
love by the concurrence of those from whom I received birtti; 
procure a lawful power over my desires, and secure me a way 
to love vou without a crime. 

Clitander. I’ll go and labour after it with the utmost diligence, 
for I only waited for this kind permission from you. 
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Armanda. You triumph, sister, and seem to imagine that 
this gives me disturbance. 

Henrietta, I, sister, not at all. I know that the laws of 
reason are always prevalent over your senses, and that, by 
strength of the lessons of wisdom you learn, you are above such 
a weakness. So far from suspecting you of being in any concern, 
I believe that you'll condescend to employ your interest for me 
here to second his demand, and by your approbation to press 
the happy moment of our marriage. I beg it of you, and to 
labour after it- 

Armanda. Your little wit pretends to raillery, and you appear 
mighty proud of a heart one throws to you. 

Henrietta, As much thrown as this heart is, you don’t much 
dislike it; and if you could pick it up from me you’d readily 
take the pains to stoop for it. 

Armanda. I scorn to descend to make any answer to that, 
and these are foolish discourses which one ought not to hear. 

Henrietta. ’Tis very well done of you, and you discover 
inconceivable moderation. 


Scene III 
Cliiander, Henrietta. 

^ Henrietta. Your sincere confession has not a little surprised 

Clitander. She sufficiently deserves such a freedom: and all 
the haug Uiness of her proud folly is worthy at least of mv 
plain-dealing. But since I’m pennitted, I go to your father 
madam- 

Henrietta. The surest way is to gain my mother; my father 
IS of a humour to consent to anything; but places little weight 
on what he reso ves; he has received from Heaven a certain 
geinlcness of soul which makes liim submit at once to wLat his 
wile wills; tis she that governs, and in an absolute manner 
dictet^ for a law whatever she has resolved on. I heartilv 
wish, I must own, that you were of a temper a little more 
complaisant to her and to my aunt, of a spirit which mi^ht 
procure vou their esteem, by flattering their fLcies. ° 

Chtander. My heart is so sincere that it could never even in 
your sister flatter their characters. These female doctors are 
not to my taste. I agree that a woman should have an insi^^ht 
nto everything; but I would not have her indulge a monstrous 
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Clitander. No, I tell the thing as it is. But I see your aunt. 
Pray give me leave to declare our secret to her, and gain her 
good offices with your mother. 


Scene IV 

Belisa, Clitander. 

Clitander. Suffer a lover, madam, to take the opportunity 
of this happy moment to speak to you, and to discover to you 
the sincere passion- 

Belisa. Ah, softly, take care not to open your heart too far 
to me; if I have placed you in the rank of my lovers, be con¬ 
tented that your eyes be your only interpreters, and don’t 
explain to me, by any other language, desires which pass with 
me for an affront; love me, sigh, burn for my charms, but let 
me be permitted not to know it. I can shut my eyes to your 
secret flames as long as you keep yourself to dumb interpreters; 
but if the mouth comes to be meddling in the matter, 1 must 
banish you for ever from my sight. 

Clitander. Take no alarm at the intentions of my heart; 
Henrietta, madam, is the object which charms me, and 1 come 
ardently to conjure your goodness to second the love I have 
for her beauty. 

Belisa. Hah! this turn is certainly very witty, I confess. 
This subtle evasion deserves to be praised; and in all the romances 
I ever cast my eyes on, I never met with anything more ingenious. 

Clitander. This is no stroke of wit, madam, but a pure 
confession of what I have in my breast. Heaven has bound my 
heart to Henrietta’s beauty by the ties of an immutable ardour; 
Henrietta retains me in her amiable empire, and to marry 
Henrietta is the happiness I aspire to. You can do a great deal 
towards it, and all I desire is that you would condescend to 
favour my addresses. 

Belisa. I see where the demand would gently aim, and know 
what I should understand under that name. The figure is 
artful, and, not to depart from it in what my heart offers me to 
reply to you, I must tell you that Henrietta is a rebel to matri¬ 
mony, and that you must burn for her without pretending 
to anything. 

Clitander. Alas! madam, to what good is this perplexing 
things, and why will you imagine what is not? 

Belisa. Lack-a-day! no formalities; forbear to deny what 
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your looks have often given me to understand; ^tis enough that 
we are content with the turn which your passion artfully pitched 
on, and that under the figure which respect obliges it to, we are 
willingly resolved to suffer its homage, pro\ided that its trans¬ 
ports be enlightened by honour, and offer only pure vows at 
my altar. 

Cliiander, But- 

Belisa. Adieu. This ought to satisfy you for this time, and 
I have told you more than I w^ould have told you. 

Cliiander. But your error- 

Belisa. Enough. I blush now, and my modesty has endured 
a surprising attack. 

Cliiander. I’ll be hanged if I love you, and wise- 

Belisa. No, no, I’ll hear nothmg more. 

Scene V 

Cliiander. [Alone?[ Deuce take the fool with h^ visions! 
Did one ever see anything equal to these prepossessions? I’ll 
go and commit this business to another, and take the assistance 
of some wiser person. 


ACT II 

Scene I 

ArisUis. [Leaving Cliiander, but coyiiimdng to speak to him.] 
Yes, m bring you the answer presently; I’ll insist, press, do all 
that should be done. What a deal has a lover to say for one 
w’ord! and how impatient he is for what he desires! Never- 

Scene II 
Chrisahis, Aristas. 

Aristas. Oh! save you, brother. 

Chrisalus. And you too, brother. 

Aristas. Do you know what brings me hither? 

Chrisalus. No; but I’m ready to know it, if you please. 
Aristas. You have known Clitander a long time since. 
Chrudus. Undoubtedly; and he comes often to our house 
Aristas. And what esteem is he in with you, brother? 
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Chnsalus, As a man of honour, wit, courage, and conduct; 
and I know very few people who have his merit. 

Aristus. A certain desire of his, brought me hither, and I 
rejoice that you have an esteem for him. 

Chrisalus. I was acquainted with his late father in my 
journey to Rome. 

Aristus. Very well. 

Chrisalus. He was, brother, a very honest gentleman. 

Aristus. So they say. 

Chrisalus. We were then but twenty-eight years of age, and 
troth we were a couple of brisk sparks. 

Aristus. I believe so. 

Chrisalus. We followed the Roman ladies, and all the world 
talked of our pranks there; we made some people jealous. 

Aristus. That was well enough; but let’s come to what 
brought me hither. 


Scene III 

Belisa {entering softly, and listening), Chrisalus, Aristus. 

Aristus. Clitander makes me his interpreter to you, and his 
heart is smitten with Henrietta’s charms. 

Chrisalus. What, my daughter? 

Aristus. Yes. Clitander is enamoured with her, and I never 
saw a lover more passionate. 

Beltsa. \To Aristus No, no, I understand you. You don’t 
know the story; the thing is not what you may imagine. 

Aristus. How, sister? 

Belisa. Clitander deceives you; ’tis with another object that 
his heart is smitten. •’ 

Aristus. You jest. What! is it not Henrietta that he’s in 
love with? 

Belisa. No, I’m sure it is not. 

Aristus. He told it me himself. 

Belisa. Oh, ay. 

™ sister, commissioned by him to 
ask her of her father this very day. 

Belisa. Very well. 

Aristus. And his love made him very earnest with me tn 
hasten the time for such an alliance. ° 

Nobody could have made use of a more 
gallant deception. Hennetta, between us, is an amusement, an 
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ingenious veil, a pretext, brother, to cover another flame which 
I ^ow the mystery of, and I am desirous to undeceive you both. 

Arisius. But since you know so much, sister, tell us, pray, 
who’s this other object he loves? 

Belisa. You would know it then? 

Arisius. Yes. Whom? 

Belisa. Tis 1. 

Arisius. You! 

Belisa. I myself. 

Arisius. Hah, sister! 

Belisa. \Miat does that Hah! mean? And what is there 
surprising in my discourse? We are formed of an air, I fancy, 
to be able to say that we have one heart in subjection to our 
empire; and Dorantes, Damis, Cleontes, and Lycidas, may plainly 
show that we have some charms. 

Arisius. Do those men love you? 

Belisa. Yes, with all their might. 

Arisius. They have told you so? ^ 

Belisa No one ever took that liberty; they have hitherto 
so ver%' much revered me, that they have never said a word to 
me of their love; but the dumb interprets have all done their 
oSice in offering me their heart, and devoting their ser\Tce to me. 

Arisius. Whv, we seldom or never see Damis come here. 

Belisa. That’s to show me a more submissive respect. ^ ^ ^ 

Arisius. Dorantes is always affronting you with satinca^ 


language. . 

Belisa. That’s the transport of a jealous rage. 

Aristus. Cleontes and Lycidas have both of em uken ^ves. 
Belisa. That was done through a despair which I reduced 

their passion to. . . • 

Aristus. Faith, my dear sister, this is mere chimera. 

Chrisalus. \To Belisa] You ought to lay aside these cbmeras. 

Belisa. Ah, chimeras! are these chimeras, _say you. i, 
chimeras! chimeras truly is very good! \ ^ 

chimeras, brothers, and I did not know that I had chimeras. 


SCEXE IV 

Chrisalus, Aristus. 

Chrisalus. Our sister is mad, I think. 

Aristus This grows upon her every day; but once more 
us relum to our discourse. Clitander asks Henrietta ofjou to 
wife. Consider what answer should be made to his passio . 
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Chrtsalus. Need you ask? I consent to it with all my heart, 
and esteem his alliance a singular honour. 

Aristus. You know that he has not abundance of wealth, 
that- 

Chrisalus. That’s a concern of no great importance; he is 
rich in virtue, and that’s worth treasures; and besides, his 
father and I were but one in two bodies. 

Aristus. Let’s speak to your wife, and let us see and make 
her favourable- 

Chrisalus. ’Tis enough, I accept him for a son-in-law. 

Aristus. Yes, but to support your consent, brother, ’tis not 
amiss to have her agree to it. Come- 

Chrisalus. You jest. It is not necessary. I’ll answer for my 
wife, and take the business upon myself. 

Aristus. But- 

Chrisalus. Let me alone, I say, and don’t be apprehensive; 
ril go immediately and set things in order. 

Aristus. Be it so. I’ll go sound Henrietta upon this, and 
will return to know- 

Chrisalus. ’Tis a done thing, and I’ll go to my wife to talk 
to her of it without delay. 


Scene V 

Chrisalusy Martina. 

Martina. I’m mighty lucky, indeed! Alas! ’tis a true 
saying, He that would drown a dog accuses him of madness; 
another’s service is no inheritance. 

Chrisalus. What’s the matter? What ails you, Martina? 

Martina. What ails me? 

Chrisalus. Yes. 

MarHna. My ailment is, that I’m discharged to-day, sir. 

Chrisalus. Discharged ? ^ 

Martina. Yes. Madam has turned me away. 

Chrisalus. I don’t understand that. How is it? 

Martina. They threaten me with a sound beatin^r if I don’t 
march off. 

Chrisalus. No, you shall stay; I am satisfied with you - my 
wife IS often a little hot-headed; and I won’t_ ' 
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Scene VI 

Philaminia, Belisa^ Chrisahis, Marihia. 

Philaminta. [Seeing Mariiym] VTiat! Do I see you, hussy? 
Quick, begone, jade; go, leave this place, and never come into 
my sight again. 

Chrisalus. Softly. 

Philamvitn. No, ^tis done. 

Chrisalus. Hey! 

Philaminta. I'll have her be gone. 

Chrisalus. But what has she done, that you resolve in this 
manner- 

Philaminta. VTiat! do you uphold her? 

Chrisalus. By no means. 

Philaminta. Do you take her part against me? 

Chrisalus. Lack-a-day! no. I only ask what her crime is. 

Philaminta. Am I one that would turn her away without 
just caus3? 

Chrisalus. I don’t say that; but I ought, \^lth respect to the 
sen'ants, to- 

Philaminta. No, she shall be gone out of our house, I say. 

Chrisalus. Well, yes. Does anybody say anyiUng to the 
contrary to you? 

Philaminta. I’ll have no obstacle to my desires. 

Chrisalus. Agreed. 

Philaminta. And you ought, if you’d be like a reasonable 
husband, to take my part against her, and join in my anger. 

Chrisalus. [Turning Urjsaids Martina^ So I do. Ves, my 
vsife turns you away with reason, gipsy, and your crime is 
unworthy of pardon. 

Martina. What is it I have done then? 

Chrisalus. [Aside] Faith! I don’t know. 

Philaminta. She’s in a humour still to make it of no con¬ 
sequence. 

Chrisalus. Has she occasioned your hatred by breaking some 
looking-glass, or china? 

Philaminta. Would I turn her away, do you imagine, and 
put myself in a passion for so small a matter? 

Chrisalus. [To Martina] WTiat does this mean? [To 
Philaminta] The thing is considerable then? 

Philaminta. Undoubtedly. Am I an unreasonable woman? 
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Chrisahis, Has she, through negligence, suffered some ewer, 
or piece of plate, to be stolen? 

Philaminta, That would be nothing. 

Chnsalus. [To Martina] Oho! Plague! Gipsy! [To 
Philaminta] What! have you surprised her in some dishonesty ? 

Philaminta, Worse than all that. 

Chrisalus, Worse than all that? 

Philaminta, Worse. 

Chrisalus, [To Martina] What the deuce! jade. [To 
Philaminta] Hey? has she committed- 

Philaminta, She has, with an unparalleled insolence, after 
thirty lectures about it, insulted my ear with the impropriety 
of a vulgar savage word, which Vaugelas condemns in express 
terms. 

Chrisalus, Is that- 

Philaminta, What! in spite of our remonstrances, continually 
to shock the foundation of all the sciences; grammar, which 
even rules over kings, and makes 'em with an high hand obey 
its laws? 

Chrisalus, I thought she had been guilty of a much greater 
offence. 

Philaminta, What! don't you think this crime unpardonable ? 

Chrisalus, Yes indeed. 

Philaminta, I should wish you'd excuse her. 

Chrisalus, I shall take care of that. 

Belisa, 'Tis a pity, 'tis true, that all construction should be 
destroyed by her, when she has a hundred times been instructed 
in the laws of language. 

Martina, All^ you preach is fine and good, I believe; but I 
can't talk your jargon, not I. 

Philaminta, 0 impudence! To call a language founded upon 
reason and polite custom, jargon. 

Martina, When one makes one's self understood, one always 
speaks well, and all your fine terms are not of no use. 

Philaminta,^ So, her own style still. Are not of no use. 

Belisa, 0 indocible animal! Shall we never be able to teach 
you to talk congruously, with all the pains we incessantly take? 
Not put with No makes a recidivation, and is, as we have told 
you, too much of a negative. 

Martina, Zooks! I are not a scollard like you, I speak just 
as they speak in our country. 

Philaminta, Ah! Can this be endured 1 

Belisa, What a horrible solecism! 
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Philaminia. ’Tis enough to kill a sensible ear. 

Belisa. Thy genius is ver\’ gross, I must ovm. 1 is but 
singular, are is plural. Wilt thou all thy life offend grammar 
thus? 

Martina. Who talks of offending either grandmother or 
grandfather? 

Philaminia. 0 Heavens! 

Belisa. You take grammar in a ^^Tong sense, and I have told 
you already whence that word comes. 

Martina. Let it come from Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, ’tis 
nothing to me. 

Belisa. What a clo^^mish soul ’tis! Grammar teaches us the 
laws of the nominative case, and the verb, as well as of the 
adjective and substantive. 

Martina. I must tell you, madam, that I don’t know these 
people. 

Philami?jia. What a torment this is! 

Belisa. These are the names of words, and you ought to 
take notice in what it is that they must be made to agree together. 

Martina. Wliat matter is it whether they agree together, 
or quarrel? 

Philaminia. \To Belisa^ Ah, Heavens! let us put an end 
to such a discourse. [To Chrisalus^ You will not make her 
be gone from me then, wiU you ? 

Chrisalus. Yes, yes. [Aside] I must consent to her humour, 
go, don’t provoke her; retire, Martina. 

Philaminia. How! Are you afraid of offending the jade? 
You speak to her in a mighty obliging tone. 

Chrisalus. I? not at all.' [In a rough tone] Go, begone. 
[In a milder tone] Go thy ways, poor girl. 


Scene VII 

Philaminia, Chrisalus, Belisa. 

Chrisalus. You are satisfied, and she’s^gone; but I don t 
approve of her going in this manner; she’s a girl fit for her 
business, and you turn her out of my house for a trifling cause. 

Philaminia. Would vou have me always keep her in my 
service, to put mv ear'incessantly to torment? To break all 
the laws of custorn and reason by a barbarous heap of vices in 
speech, of lame expressions, intermixed between times with 
proverbs taken from Billingsgate? 
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to look after what is done in the moon, but to mind a little what’s 
done at home, where we see everything go topsy-tur\y. It is 
not right for a great many reasons, that a wife should study and 
know so many things. To form the minds of her children to 
good manners, to see her family go on well, to have an eye over 
her ser\*ants, and to r^ulate with economy what is expended, 
ought to be her study and philosophy. Our forefathers were 
very wise people in this point, who said that a wife always knew 
enough when the capacity of her genius raised her to understand 
a doublet and a pair of breeches. Their wives did not read, 
but they lived well; their families were all their learned discourse, 
and their books, a t^ble, thread, and needles, with which they 
worked amidst their knot of maids. But the women of this 
age are ver>' far from beha^-ing themselves in that manner, they 
must write and turn authors. No science is too profound for 
’em; and in my house, more than in any other place in the world, 
the most lofty secrets are conceived, and they understand every¬ 
thing but what they ought to understand. They know the 
motions of the moon, the Polar Star, Venus, Saturn, and Mars, 
which I have no business with; and with all this vain knowledge, 
which they go so far to look for, they don’t know how my pot 
goes on, which I have occasion for. My servants too aspire 
after learning, to please you, and they all do nothing less than 
w'hat they have to do; reasoning is the business of all my house, 
and reasoning banishes all reason out of it. One bums my 
roast meat while she’s reading some history, the other raves in 
verse when I call for drink. In short, I perceive your example 
followed by ’em, and I have servants and yet am not served. 
One poor wench alone was left me who was not infected with 
this villainous air, and here she’s turned away with a great 
clutter, because she did not speak according to Vaugelas. I tell 
you, sister, for ’tis to you, as I said, that I address myself, all 
this proceeding ofiends me. I don’t like all your scholars 
should come to my house, and especially this Mr. Trissotin. 
Twas he who lampooned you in verse; all his discourses are 
foolish trash; one’s at a loss for what he says after he has spoken; 
and I believe, for my part, that he’s crack-brained. 

PhilaminUi, Wliat meanness, good Heaven, both of soul and 
language! 

Belisa, Can there be a more stupid assemblage of corpus- 
cula? or a mind composed of more city-like atoms? Is it 
possible that I am of the same blood? I heartily hate myself 
for being of your stock, and leave the place in confusion. 
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Scene VIII 
Philaminta, Chrisalus. 

Philamtnta. Have you still some other arrow to shoot? 

Chrisalus. I? No. Let’s talk no more of dispute, ’tis over. 
Let us discourse of another affair. As for your elder daughter, 
she discovers a distaste for the marriage-knot; in short she’s a 
philosopher, I say nothing more of her; she’s well managed; 
and you do very right. But her younger sister is of quite another 
humour, and I believe ’tis good to provide Henrietta with a 
proper husband, that- 

Philaminta. Tis what I have thought on: and will discover 
my intention to you. This Mr. Trissotin whom we are accused 
about, and who has not the honour to be in your esteem, is the 
person I pitch on for a husband for her, and I know better than 
you how to judge of his merit. All dispute is superfluous in 
this case; and I have fully resolved on the thing. However 
don’t say a word of the choice of this husband. I’ll speak to your 
daughter about it before you. I have reasons to make my 
conduct approved of, and I shall know v'cry well if you have 
instructed her. 


Scene IX 
Aristus, Chrisalus. 

Aristus. Well? Your wife’s gone, brother, and I sec that 
you have just had some discourse together. 

Chrisalus. Yes. 

Aristus. What’s the success of it ? Shall we have Henrietta? 
xlas she consented? Is the business done? 

Chrisalus. Not quite yet. 

Aristus. Does she refuse? 

Chrisalus. No. 

Aristus. Does she stay to consider? 

Chrisalus. Not at all. 

Aristus. What then ? 

^nstus. Another man for a son-in-law! 

Chrisalus. Another. 

Aristus. What’s his name? 

Chrisalus. Mr. Trissotin. 

Aristus. What, that Mr. Trissotin__ 
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Chrisalus. Yes, that always talks Latin and verses. 

Arisius. Have you accepted of him? 

Chrisalus. 11 no, Heaven forbid. 

Aristas. What answer did you make? 

Chrisalus. None; and I am very glad I did not speak, lest 
I should have run myself into a scrape. 

Arisius. The reason is ver\' fine, and you have made a grand 
step. Did you propose Clitander to her however? 

Chrisalus. No; for finding she talked of another son-in-law, 
I thought ’twas better for me not to make any advances. 

Arisius. Your prudence is vastly extraordinar}^ truly. Are 
you not ashamed of your effeminacy? Is it possible a man can 
be so weak to let his wife have an absolute power, and not to 
dare to oppose what she has resolved on. 

Chrisalus. Lack-a-dayl You talk of it, brother, with a 
great deal of ease, and don’t know how noise weighs me do^^^^. 
I love repose, peace and tranquillity very much, and my wife 
is of a terrible humour; she makes a great ado about the name 
of philosopher, but she is not less passionate for that; and her 
morahty, which despises wealth, has no effect on the eagerness 
of her choler; for the least opposition to what comes in her head 
we have a horrible tempest for eight days. She makes me 
tremble whenever she begins her note; she’s such a perfect 
dragon, that I know not where to hide myself; and yet, with all her 
de\^h temper. I’m obliged to call her, ^ly heart, and ^ly life. 

Arisius. Go, ’tis a jest. Between us, your wife is an absolute 
mistress over you, through your cowardice. Her power is 
founded upon nothing but your weakness. ’Tis from you she 
takes the title of mistress. You give up yourself to her haughty 
command, and suffer yourself to be led by the nose hke an ass. 
WTiat, can’t you for once resolve to be a man, seeing you are 
called so? To make a wife condescend to your wishes, and take 
heart enough to say once, I w'ill have it so. Can you, without 
shame, leave your daughter to be sacrificed to the foolish \isions 
which the faniily are possessed with; and to invest a nincompoop 
with all your wealth for six words of Latin which he bellows 
out to ’em? A pedant, whom your wife comphments every 
turn with the name of fine wit, and great philosopher, of a man 
that was never equalled for gallant verses, wLen eveiybody 
knows he’s nothing of all this? Come, come; once more, ’tis 
a joke; and your cowardice deser\’es to be laughed at. 

Chrisalus ." You are in the right of it, and I find that I am 
in the wrong. Come, I’ll now’ show’ a stouter heart, brother. 
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Scene II 

Henrietta^ Philaminta, Armanda, Belisa, Trissoiin^ LEpine. 

Philaminta. [To Henrietta who is going away.] Hey-day, why 
do you run away again? 

Henrietta. For fear of disturbing such a sweet conversation. 

Philaminta. Come hither, and come with both your ears to 
share the pleasure of hearing wonders. 

Henrietta. I know but little of the beauties of \\Titing, and 
things of genius are not my province. 

Philaminta. No matter, I have a secret besides to tell you 
aftei^-ards, which ’tis necessary^ you should be informed of. 

Trissoiin. [To Henrietta.] The sciences have nothing in ’em 
to inflame you, you don’t pique yourself upon anything but to 
charm. 

Henrietta. One as little as t’other, and I have no desire- 

Belisa. Ah, pray let us tliink of the new-born babe. 

Philaminta. [To^VEpine] Come, boy, quickly, something 
to sit on. [LEpine falls dowm] Do you see the impertinent 
thing! Ought people to fall after having learnt the equihbrium 
of things? 

Belis^a. Doesn’t thou see the cause of thy fall, ignorance? 
and that it proceeded from thy dexnating from the fixed point, 
which we call the centre of gravity? 

LEpine. I perceived it, madam, when I was on the ground. 

Philaminta. [To LEpine, who goes oiU] The booby! 

Trissotin. ’Twas happy for him he was not made of glass. 

Armanda. Ah! Wit for ever! 

Belisa. That’s never dried up. 

Philaminta. [All sit down.] Ser\’e up to us quickly your 
amiable repast. 

Trissotin. A plate of only eight verses is a small matter, I 
think, for such a great hunger as you discover to me, and I 
believe I should not do amiss in this case if I joined to the 
epigram, or rather madrigal, the ragout of a sonnet which has 
been esteemed bv a certain princess to have something of 
delicacv in it. It is seasoned ^^^th Attic salt throughout, and 
you'll think it, I believe, of a pretty good taste. 

Armanda. Oh, I don’t doubt it. 

Philaminta. Let us give attention immediately. 

Belisa. [Interrupting Trissotin as often as he begins to read.] 
I feel my heart leap for joy beforehand. I love poetry to 
distraction, and especially when the verses are gallantly turned. 
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Phuaminta. 

\Miate’er is said the serpent send. 

.\hl that AMiate’er is said, is admirable for taste! ’tis in my 
opinion an invaluable passage. 

Belisa. I am likewise in love w 4 th \Miate’er is said. 

Armatida. I'm of your opinion, \\'hate’er is said, is a happy 
expression. 

Armanda. I wish I had ^^Titten it. 

Belisa. Tis worth a whole piece. 

Philaminta. But do you really comprehend the finesse of 
it as I do? 

Armanda and Belisa. Oh! oh! 

Philaminia. 

\\'hate’er is said the serpent send. 

Though they should take the fever's part, don’t regard it, laugh 
at their babbling. 

Whate’er is said the serpent send. \Miate’er is said, whate'er 
is said. This WTiate’er is said, says a great deal more than one 
thinks. I don’t know, for my part, if everyone be like me, but 
I understand a million of words under it. 

Belisa. ’Tis true, it says more things than it seems to do. 

Philaminta. {To Trmo/iw.] But when you wTote this 
charming WTiate’er is said, did you yourself comprehend all its 
ener^v? Did vou really conceive yourself all that it says to 
us; md did you then think j'ou were writing so much wit? 

Trissotin. Ha, ha! 

Armanda. I have likewse The ingrate, in mv head; that 
ingrate of a fever, unjust, xinci\'il, to treat people ill who enter¬ 
tained it. 

Philaminta. In short, both the stanzas of four lines are 
admirable. Let's come quickly to the triplets, pray. 

Armanda. Ah, once more \\'hate'er is said, pray now. 

Trissotin. 

Whate’er is said the serpent send, 

Philaminta, Armanda, and Belisa. 

Whate’er is said! 

Trissotin. 

From your apartment rich and great. 

Philaminta, Armanda, and Belisa. 

Apartment rich and great! 

T rissotin. 


Where insolently the ingrate 
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Philamintaj Armanda, and Belisa. 

That ingrate of a fever! 

Trissotin, 

Your precious life attempts to end. 

Philaminta. 

Your precious life! 

Armanda and Belisa. Ah. 

Trissotin, 

Who not respecting your high rank, 
Your noble blood has basely drank, 
Philamintaj Armanda^ and Belisa. Ah! 
Trissotin. 

And hourly plays some cruel prank. 


The next time to the bath you go, 
There take it without more ado. 
And in the cruel mischief throw. 


Philaminta. I can hold no longer. 

Belisa. I faint! 

Armanda. I die with pleasure. 

Philaminta. One finds one's self seized with a thousand 
gentle thrillings. 

Armanda. 

The next time to the bath you go, 

Belisa. 


There take it without more ado, 

Philaminta. 


And in the cruel mischief throw. 
Take and drown it in the bath. 


Armanda. Every step in your verse one meets with some 
charming beauty. 

Belisa. One goes through it all with rapture. 

Philaminta. One can’t tread but upon fine things. 

Arrnanda. They are paths strewed with roses. 

Trissotin. The sonnet then you think- 

Philaminta. Admirable, new, and nobody ever made anv- 
thing so fine. ^ 


Belisa. [To Henrietta.] What, without emotion during what 
has been read? You make a strange figure there, niece 
Henrietta. Everyone here below, aunt, makes such a figure 
as they c^; and one can’t be a wit at will. ° 

Trissotin. Perhaps my verses are troublesome to the lady. 
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Henrietta. No, I don’t hearken to 'em. 

Philaminta. Ah! let us see the epi;n^m. 

Trissoiin, Lpon a coach of an amarant colour, given to a 
lady of his acquaintance. 

Philamtnia. His titles have alwav's something uncomiacm 
in 'em. 

Armanda. The novelty of ’em prepares one for a hundred 
witty strokes. 

Trissotin. 

Love has so dearly sold to me his band- 

BeJisa, Armanda, and Philaminta. Ah! 

Trossotin. 

.\lrcady it has cost me half my land. 

And when this beauteous coach you do behold, 
Wherein there lies imbossed so muc^gold, 

That all the countr>’ round it does amaze, 

And yidds a pompous triumph to my lays- 

Philaminta. Ah, My lays. There’s erudition! 

Belisa. The cover is pretty, and worth a million. 

Trissotin, 

And when this beauteous coach you do behold, 
Wherein there lies imbossed so much gold, 

That all the country round it does amaze. 

And }*ields a pompous triumph to my lays; 

No longer say that it is amarant, 

But much, much rather say that 'tis my rent. 

Armanda. Oh, oh, oh! she there does not attend to it at all. 
Philaminta. Nobody but he can write in this taste. 

Belisa. 

No longer say that it is amarant, 

But much, much rather say that 'tis my rent. 

This may be declined, My rent, of my rent, to my rent. 

Philaminta. I don’t know whether my mind might be 
prepossessed in your favour from the moment I knew you, but 
I admire your verse and prose throughout. 

Trissotin. [To Philaminta.] If you would show us something 
of yours, we likewise might admire it in our turn. 

Philaminta. I have done nothing in verse, but I have r^ 
to hope that I may in a little time be able to show you as a fne^ 
ei^ht chapters of the plan of our academy. Plato foolis^ 
forbore the subject when he writ the treatise of his Repubiu; 
but ril carr>’ the idea, which I have upon paper formed in prose, 
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to the full effect. For in short I am strangely vexed at the 
wrong they do us with regard to wit; and Til revenge every one 
of us of the unworthy class men rank us in, by bounding our 
talents to trifling things, and shutting the door of sublime 
lights against us. 

Armanda. Tis offering a great offence to our sex, to make 
the force of our understanding extend no farther than to judge 
of a petticoat, and the air of a mantua, or the beauties of a point, 
or a new brocade. 

Belisa. We must get above this shameful condition, and 
bravely set our genius at liberty. 

Trissotin. My respect for the ladies is everywhere known, 
and if I pay homage to the brilliance of their eyes, I likewise 
honour the brightness of their wit. 

Philaminta. Our sex likewise do you justice in those things; 
but we would show certain wits whose pride makes ’em use us 
with contempt, that women are likewise furnished with learning; 
that, like them, they can hold learned assemblies, regulated in 
that case by better rules; that they’ll unite there wliat’s separated 
elsewhere, join fine language with sublime sciences, discover 
nature in a thousand experiments; and upon any questions that 
may be proposed, bring in each sect and espouse none. 

Trissotin, For order, I am found of Peripateticism. 
Philaminta. For abstractions, I love Platonism. 

Armanda. Epicurus pleases me, for his dogmas are strong. 
Belisa. For my part, I agree mightily to the atomical 
philosophy; but I think the vacuum difficult to be endured, and 
relish much better the subtle matter. 

Trissotin. Descartes, for the magnetism, gives much into 
my opinion. 

Armanda. I love his vortexes. 

Philaminta. And I his falling worlds. 

Armanda. I long to see our assembly opened, and to signalise 
ourselves by some discovery. 

Trissotin. We expect it much from your lively lights, there’s 
little of obscurity in nature to you. 

Philaminta. For my part, without flattering myself, I have 
made one already, and have plainly seen men in the moon. 

Belisa. I have not yet seen men, I think; but I have seen 
steeples as plain as I see you. 

Armanda. We’ll likewise dive into the profundity of grammar 
history, poetry, morality, and politics, as well as of physics. 
Philaminta. Morality has charms that my heart is smitten 
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vdxhj and ’tvv'as formerly the admiration of great geniuses; but 
I give the superiority to the Stoics^ and I think nothing so fine 
as their Man. 

Armanda. As for language, they shall soon see our regulations 
in that, and we intend to make great changes in’t. By either 
a just or natural antipathy, we have each of us taken a mortal 
hatred to a number of words, either verbs or nouns, which we 
shall mutually abandon; we are preparing deadly sentences 
against ’em, and design to open our learned conferences by the 
proscription of all those diverse words from which we would 
purge both verse and prose. 

Philaminta. But the finest project of our academy, which 
is a noble enterprise, and \sTth which Tm transported, a design 
full of glor>*, and which tsill be extolled amongst all the great 
geniuses of posterity, is the retrenching those filthy s}*llables, 
which in the finest words produce scandal; those eternal jests 
of the fools of all times; those nauseous commonplace things of 
our wTetched buffoons; those sources of a heap of infamous 
equivocations with which they insult the modesty of women. 

Trissotin. These are certainly admirable projects. 

Belisa. You shall see our statutes when they are all made. 

Trissotin. They can’t fail of being all beautiful and wise. 

ArmarJa. We shall by our laws be the judges of performances. 
By our laws prose and verse will be both subject to us; none 
shall have wit but we and our friends; we’ll search even.’where 
to find something to blame, and vdW think no one knows how to 
write well but ourselves. 


SCEXE III 

Trissotin, Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Henrietta, VEpine. 

LEpine. [To Trissotin.] Sir, here’s a man would speak with 
vou; he’s dressed in black, and speaks in a soft tone. 

[They rise up. 

Trissotin. ’Tis that learned friend who has pressed me so 
much to procure him the honour of your acquaintance. 

Philaminta. You have all liberty, sir, to introduce him. 

ScENi: IV 

Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Henrietta. 

Philaminta. [To Armanda and Belisa.] Let us do him the 
honour of our wit at least. Harkee. [To Henrietta who ts 
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going out] I told you in very plain words that I wanted 
you. 

Henrietta. But for what ? 

Philafninta. Come hither^ you shall know presently. 


Scene V 

Philaminta, Belisa, Armanda, Henrietta^ VadiiiSj Trissotin. 

Trissotin. [Presenting Vadius] This is the man that dies 
with desire to see you. When I introduce him to you, I don’t 
fear being blamed for having admitted a profane person to you, 
madam; he may hold his place amongst the beaux esprits. 

Philaminta. The hand that presents him speaks his value 
sufficiently. 

Trissotin. He has a perfect knowledge of the ancient authors, 
and understands Greek, madam, as well as any man in France. 

Philaminta. [To Belisa] Greek! 0 Heavens! Greek! He 
understands Greek, sister. 

Belisa. [To Armanda] Ah! niece, Greek! 

Armanda. Greek! What sweetness! 

Philaminta. What! does the gentleman understand Greek? 
Ah! pray let me embrace you, sir, for Greek’s sake. 

[Vadius embraces both Belisa and Armanda. 

Henrietta. [To Vadius^ who would embrace her likewise] 
Excuse me, sir, I don’t understand Greek. [They sit down. 

Philaminta. I have a wonderful respect for Greek books. 

Vadius. I’m afraid of being troublesome through the great 
desire which engaged me to pay you my homage to-day, madam, 
and I have disturbed some learned discourse. 

Philaminta. Sir, with your Greek you can spoil nothing. 

Trissotin. He likewise does wonders in verse, as well as 
prose, and might, if he would, show you something. 

Vadius. The fault of authors in their productions is to 
tyrannise over conversation with them; to be at the palace, 
in courts, streets, or at table, indefatigable readers of their 
tiresome verses. For my part, I see nothing more ridiculous 
in my opinion, than an author who goes everywhere mumpino^ 
for praise; who seizing the ears of the very first comers, makes 
em often martyrs to his lucubrations. They never saw me such 
a conceited fool; and in this I’m of the opinion of a certain 
Oreek, who, by an express dogma, forbids all his wise men the 
unbecoming forwardness of reading their works. Here’s some 
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little verses for young lovers upon which I would gladly have 
youi sentiments. 

T\ ssoiin. Your verses have beauties which all others want. 
Fi Uiis, Venus and the Graces reign in all yours. 

T ) ssoiijj. You have the free turn, and the fine choice of words. 
Vadiiis. We see evei^'where the ethos and pathos with you. 
Trissotin. We have seen eclogues from you in a style which 
surpasses Virgil and Theocritus for sweetness. 

Vadhis. Your odes have a noble, gallant, and tender air, 
which leaves your oto Horace far behind. 

Trissotin. Is there anything so amorous as your lays.^ 
Vadiiis. Can one find annhing equal to the sonnets you 
write? 

Trissotin. An}i:hing more charming than your little rondeaus ? 
Vadins. Annhing so full of wit as all your madrigals? 
Trissotin. At ballads especially, you are admirable. 

Vadins. And I think you adorable in your crambos. 

Trissotin. If France could but know your worth- 

Vadins. If the age did but render justice to men of wit - 

Trissotin. You’d ride through the streets in a gilt coach. 
Vadins. We should see the public erect statues to you. 
Hum. [To Trissotin?[ Here’s a ballad, and I desire that 
you’ll frankly- 

Trissotin. [To Vadins?^ Have you seen a certain little sonnet 
upon the Princess Urania’s fever? 

Vadins. Yes, ’twas yesterday read to me in company. 
Trissotin. Do you know the author of it? 

Vadins. No; but I know* very well that, not to flatter him, 
his sonnet’s worth nothing. 

Trissotin. A great many people, however, think it admirable. 
VadiiiS. That doesn’t hinder its being miserable; and if you 
had seen it you would be of my opinion. 

Trissotin.' I know I should not be at aU so in that; and that 
few are capable of such a sonnet. 

Vadins. Heaven preserve me from making such. 

Trissotin. I maintain that a better can’t be made; and my 
grand reason is, because I am the author of it. 

Vadins. You? 

Trissotin. I. 

Vadins. I can’t tell then how the thing was. 

Trissotin. It was, that I was so unhappy as not to be able 

to please you. ^ ^ n. a 

Vadins. I must have had my mind wandenng when I heard 
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it, or else the reader spoilt the sonnet. But let’s leave this 
discourse, and see my ballad. 

Trissotin, A ballad, in my opinion, is an insipid thing; 'tis 
no longer in fashion, it smells of antiquity, 

Vadius. A ballad however charms a great many people. 

Trissotin. That doesn’t hinder but it may displease me. 

Vadius. It may be ne’er the worse for that. 

Trissotin. It has wonderful charms for pedants. 

Vadius. And yet it does not please you, we see. 

Trissotin. You foolishly give your qualities to others. 

T, __ . . [They all rise. 

Vadius. You very impertmently cast yours upon me. 

Trissotin. Go, schoolboy, paper-blotter. 

Vadius. Go, pitiful rhymer; shame to thy profession! 

Trissotin. Go, verse-stealer, impudent plariary. 

Vadius. Go, pedant- 

Philaminta. Oh, gentlemen, what do you intend to do? 

Trissotin. [To Vadius.] Go, go, restore the shameful thefts 
which the Greeks and Latins challenge from you. 

Vadi^. Go, go, and do penance on Parnassus for having 
lamed Horace m your verses. 

Trissotin. Remember your book, and the little noise it made. 

Vadius. Remember your bookseller, reduced to a hospital. 

Trusotin. My glory is established, in vain you endeavour 
to mangle it. 


Vadius Yes, yes I send you to the author of the Satires again. 
I nssotin. I send you thither again likewise. 

Vadius. I have the satisfaction that people see he has treated 
me more honourably. He cursorily gives me a slight touch 
amongst many authors that are esteemed at court, but he never 

sufficient to cmsh you with one blow, and never does you the 

Vadius. My pen shall teach you what sort of a man I am 

SS”’l dSt "taster. ■ 

. Well, we shall see one another alone at Barbin’s. 
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Scene VI 

Trissoiin, Pliilaminia, Armanda, Belisa, Henrietta. 

Tnssotin. Don't blame my passion; Tis your judgment that 
I defend, madam, in the sonnet which he had the boldness 
to attack. 

Pliilaminta. I’ll endeavour to reconcile you. But let us talk 
of another affair. Come hither, Henrietta. I have been a long 
time disturbed in mind because I could never discover any 
genius in you: but I have found a method of imparting some 
to you. 

Henrietta. You take an unnecessary’ care for me; learned 
discourses are not my business; I love to live at ease, and one 
must be at too much pains in everything one says to have ; 

■ tis an ambition that I have not in my head. I am very’ well satis¬ 
fied, mother, in being a blockhead; and had rather have only a 
common w’ay of talking, than torment myself to speak fine words. 

Philaminta. Yes, but I am offended by it, and ’tis not my 
intention to suffer such a stain in my blood. The beauty of the 
face is a frail ornament, a fading flower, a moment’s lustre, and 
which only cleaves to the epidermis; but that of the mind is 
inherent and firm. I have therefore sought a long time a way 
to give you the beauty which time cannot mow do\Mi, to inspire 
vou with the love of learning, to insinuate into you fine know¬ 
ledge; and the resolution my wishes have at last fixed on, is to 
join you to a man that’s full of wit. [Pomting to Trissotin] 
.\nd that man is this gentleman, whom I determine to have you 
look on as the husband destined you by my choice. 

Henrietta. I, mother? 

Philaminta. Yes, you. Play the fool a little, do. 

Belisa. [To Trissotin.] I understand vou. Your eyes beg 
my consent to engage elsewhere a heart w'hich I am in possession 
of! Come, I will "so. I give you up to this union. ’Tis a match 
which will be the making of you. 

Trissotin. [To Henrietta] I know not what to say to you in 
my’ transport, madam; and this match which I see m}self 

honoured with, puts me- , , . u 

Henrietta. Softly, sir, ’tis not yet done; don t be m so much 

huiTV’. 1 4. -X 

Philaminta. How’ you answ’er! Do you know that it 
’Tis enough, you understand me. [To Trissotin] She’ll grow 
wise. Come,let’s leave her. 
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Scene VII 
Henriettaj Armanda. 

Armanda. You may see how your mother’s care for you shines 
forth; and she could not have chosen a more illustrious spouse- 

Henrietta. If the choice is so lovely, why don’t you take him ? 

Armanda. ’Tis to you, not to me, that his hand is given. 

Henrietta. I yield him up all to you, as my elder sister. 

Armanda. If matrimony appeared as charming to me as it 
does to you, I would accept of your offer with rapture. 

Henrietta. If I had pedants in my head, as you have, I 
should think it a very good match. 

Armanda. However different our tastes may be, we ought 
to obey our parents, sister. A mother has an absolute power 
over us, and in vain you think by your resistance- 


Scene VIII 

ChrisaluSy Aristtis, Clitandety Henrietta^ Armanda. 

Chrisalus. [To Henrietta^ presenting Clitander] Come, daughter, 
I’ll have my intention approved of. Pull off this glove. Give 
the gentleman your hand, and consider him henceforth in your 
heart as the man whose wife I intend you shall be. 

Armanda. On this side, sister, your inclinations are strong 
enough. 

Henrietta. We ought to obey our parents, sister; a father 
has an absolute power over our desires. 

Armanda. A mother has her share in our obedience. 

Chrisalus. What do you mean by this? 

Armanda. I say that I very much apprehend my mother 
and you won’t agree in this, and there’s another husband_ 

Chrisalus. Hold your peace, Mrs. Pedantress; go, philo¬ 
sopher, whom she’s so full of, and don’t concern yourself with 
my actions. Tell her my mind, and advise her not to come and 
set my ears on fire; go quickly. 


Scene IX 

Chrisalus, Aristus, Henrietta, Clitander. 

Aristus. Mighty well; you do wonders. 

Clitander. What transport! What joy! How gentle is 
my fortune! ® 
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Clirisalus. [To ClUander.] Come, take her hand, and go 
before us; lead her into her chamber. \\Tiat soft caresses! [To 
.4mbtr.] Hold, my heart is moved vdth all these tendernesses; 
this cheers up my old age wonderfully, and I begin to remember 
my youthful amours. 


ACT IV 

Scene I 

Philaminta, Armanda. 

Armanda. Yes, she did not in the least hesitate but made a 
vanity of her obedience, her heart scarce gave itself time to 
receive the order of surrendering, and seemed less to follow the 
will of a father than to affect to outbrave the orders of a mother. 

Philaminta. I’ll let her see to whose conunands the laws 
of reason subject all her desires; and who ought to govern, her 
father or her mother, spirit or body, form or matter. 

Armanda. They owed you at least a compliment upon it; 
and this little gentleman uses you strangely, to resolve to be 
your son-in-law in spite of your teeth. 

Philaminta. He is not so now in the way his heart might 
have had pretensions to it. I thought him handsome, and 
approved of vour loves; but he always displeased me by his 
proceedings; he knew that, thank Heaven, I undertook to wnte; 
and yet never desired me to read anjthing to him. 


Scene II 

Clitander (enUring softly, and listening unseen), Armanda, 
Philamiiiia. 

Armanda. I would not suffer, if I were you, that he should 
ever be Henrietta’s husband. They would do me much wrong 
to have the least thought that I speak like an interested person 
in this case, and that the base trick which people find he has 
served me has occasioned any secret indignation m my heart. 
TTie soul is fortified against any such blows by the sohd succour 
of philosophv, and by that one may raise one s self above every¬ 
thing- but to treat you so, is putting you to a nonplus. \ou 
are obli'^ed bv honour to be contrary to his inchnauons, and in 
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to know then, in your visions, that I have another husband 
ready for Henrietta. 

Clitander. Pray, madam, consider of your choice; expose me, 
I beg you, to less disgrace; and don’t doom me to tlie shameful 
fate of finding myself a rival of Mr. Trissotin’s. The love of 
wits, which makes you so contrary to me, could not oppose to 
me a less noble adversary. There are many whom the ill taste 
of the age has reputed wits; but Mr. Trissotin has not been able 
to deceive anybody, and everyone does justice to his writings. 
They take him everywhere, but here, for what he is, and I have 
been twenty times surprised to see you raise to the skies silly 
verses which you would have disowned had you made ’em 
yourself. 

^ Philaminta. If you judge of him quite otherwise than we, 
tis because we see him with other eyes than you. 


bCENE HI 

Ttissotiiij PhildiHiHidj Afittduddj Clildudey. 

Trissotin. [To Phildmintd.] I’m come to tell you a great piece 
of news, madam. We have escaped finely while we slept A 
world has passed along just by us, is fallen across our vortex 
and if It had met our earth in the way, it had been dashed to 
pieces like glass. 

Phildmintd. Let us lay aside this discourse for another 
season this gentleman finds neither rhyme nor reason in if 
he professes to cherish ignorance, and to hate wit and learning 
above anything. 

Clitander. This truth wants some softening. I must exnlain 
myself, imdam; I only hate that w-it and learning which spoil 
people These are things which in themselves are fine Ld 
good; but I would rather choose to be in the rank of the ignorant 
than see myself learned like some people. ’ 

^ hold, whatever effect may be 
supposed, that learning can spoil anything 

Clitdnder And ’tis my opinion that learning often makes 
very great fools, both in word and deed. ^ 

Trissotin. That’s a great paradox. 

Chtdfd^. The proof of it would be easy enough, I believe 
without being very wise. If reason should fail, I am sure famous 
examples won’t fail me however. ® 

Trissotin. You may cite, that will conclude nothing. 
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day; that when anything chagrins you, you quarrel with it; 
and arraigning its bad taste, accuse it alone for your ill success. 
Give me leave, Mr. Trissotin, to tell you with all the respect 
your name inspires me with, that you and your brethren would 
do very well to speak of the Court in a more tender manner; 
that, take it at the bottom, it is not so ignorant as you gentlemen 
imagine; that it has common sense to judge of everything; that 
something of good taste may be formed there; and that without 
flattery, the natural wit there is worth all the obscure learning 
of pedantry. 

Trissotin. We see the effects of its good taste, sir. 

Clitander. Do you see, sir, that it has so bad a one? 

Trissotin. What I see, sir, is, that Rasius and Baldus for 
learning do honour to France; and that all their merit, which is 
very visible, doesn’t attract either the eyes or gifts of the Court. 

Clitander. I see your uneasiness, and that ’tis through 
modesty you don’t place yourself, sir, with them. Not to bring 
you therefore into the discourse. What do your able heroes do 
for the State? What service do their writings do it, that they 
accuse the Court of horrible injustice, and complain in all places 
that it fails to pour down the favour of its gifts upon their 
learned names. Their learning is mighty necessary to France, 
and the Court has much to do with the books they write. Three 
beggarly fellows get it into their pitiful heads, that if they are 
but printed, and bound in calf, they are important persons in the 
State; that the destiny of crowns depends on their pen; that at 
the least rumour of their productions they should see pensions 
flying about em; that the eyes of the universe are fixed upon 
them; that the glory of their name is spread everywhere- and 
that they are famous prodigies in learning for knowing what 
others have said before ’em, for having had ears and eyes for 
thirty years, for having employed nine or ten thousand ni^^hts’ 
labour to perplex themselves with Greek and Latin, and load 
their minds with an unintelligible booty of all the old trash that 
les scattered m books; men that always appear drunk with 
their learning; meritoriously rich in importunate babble; unskilful 
in everything, void of common sense, and full of ridicule and 
decry true wit and learning everywhere 

this transport 

shows the movement of nature in you. ’Tis the name of rival 
that excites in your breast- 
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Scene IV 

Trissotin, Philamintaj Clitajider, Armanda, Jidian. 

Julian. The learned person that paid you a \'isit just now, 
madam, and whose humble servant I have the honour of being, 
exhorts you to read this letter. 

PhilamUita. However important this may be which I am 
desired to read, know, friend, that ’tis a piece of rudeness to 
come and interrupt discourse; and that a servant, who knows 
how to behave, should have recourse to the people of the house 
to be introduced. 

Julian, ril note down that in my book, madam. 

Philaminia. Trissotin boasts, madam, that he's to marr}’ 
your daughter. I give you notice that his philosophy only aims 
at your wealth, and that you would do well not to conclude 
the" match till you have seen the poem which I am composing 
against him. VEile you wait for this picture, in which I intend 
to set him forth to you in all his colours, I send you Horace, 
Virgil, Terence, and Catullus, where you'll see all the passages 
he has pilfered, marked in the margin. 

Here’s a merit attacked by a great many enemies, on account 
of the marriage I had promised myself; and this railing inutes 
me to do an action directly which may confound enw, which 
may let him see that this endeavour of his has brought the 
sooner to ehect what it thought to have broke of. [To Julian] 
Relate all this to your master directly, and tell him, that 
in order to let him know what great value I set on his noble 
advice, and how worthy I think it to be followed, [Pointing to 
Trissotin] I’ll marry my daughter to the gentleman this night. 


Scene V 

PhilamivAaj Armanda^ Cliiander. 

Philaminia. [To Cliiander] You, sir, as friend to all the 
family, may assist at the signing of their contract, and I, on my 
part.'innte you to it. Armanda, take care to send to a notary, 
and to CO and give vour sister notice of the business. 

Armanda. There’s no occasion to give my sister any notice, 
that centleman there \^ill uke care to run and carr}* her this 
news "immediately, and to dispose her heart to be rebelhous 
to you. 
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Henrietta. Your resolutions deserve praise. Take care that 
this humour doesn't change, father. Be firm in resolving on what 
you wish, and don’t suffer yourself to be seduced from your good 
intentions. Don’t slacken; but act so as to hinder my mother 
from getting the better of you. 

Chrisalus. What! Do you take me for a booby? 

Henrietta. Heaven forbid! 

Chrisalus. Am I a simpleton, pray? 

Henrietta. I don’t say so. 

Chrisalus. Am I thought incapable of the firm sentiments 
of a reasonable man? 

Henrietta. No, father. 

Chrisalus. At the age I am of, have not I sense enough to be 
master of my house? 

Henrietta. Certainly. 

Chrisalus. Have I such a weakness of soul to suffer myself 
to be led by the nose by my wife? 

Henrietta. Oh! no, father. 

Chrisalus. How now! What do you mean then? I think 
you are very merry in talking to me thus. 

Henrietta. If I have offended you, it was not my intention. 

Chrisalus. My will ought to be followed entirely in this 
house. 

Henrietta. Very well, father. 

Chrisalus. None besides myself has a right to govern in 
the house. 

Henrietta. True, you are in the right. 

Chrisalus. ’Tis I that hold the place of chief of the family. 

Henrietta. Agreed. 

Chrisalus. ’Tis I who ought to dispose of my daughter. 

Henrietta. Yes. 

Chrisalus. Heaven gives me a full authority over you. 

Henrietta. Who says the contrary? 

Chrisalus. And I’ll let you see that in taking a husband, ’tis 
your father you must obey, not your mother. 

Henrietta. Alas! In that you flatter my softest desires; 
all that I wish is to obey you. ^ 

Chrisalus. We shall see if my wife prove rebellious to my 
desires- ^ 

Clitander. Here she brings the notary with her. 

Chrisalus. Second me, all of you. 

Martina. Let me alone; I’ll take care to encourage you if 
there be any occasion for it. ^ 
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Scene III 


PliilcLininid, Belisd, Arwajida. Trissoiin^ Ttie Notary, ChrisaluSy 
Clitander, Henrieiia, Martina. 


Philarninia. [To the Notary.] Can’t you change your savage 
stvle. and draw up a contract in good language? 

^Notary. Our style is ver\^ good, and I should be a blockhead, 
madam, if I attempted to change the least word in it. 

Belisa. Ah! ^Mlat barbarism in the middle of France! 
But however, sir, for learning’s sake, instead of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, let the portion be expressed in mines and talents; 
and date bv the vrords ides and kalends. 

Notary^ "l? WTiy if I was to agree vdth your demands, I 
should have all my companions hiss at me. 

Philanunta. In vain we complain of this barbarism. Come, 
sir, take the table and write. [Neeriif Martina] How, howl 
Dares that impudent hussy show her face again? Pray, why 
do vou bring her to my house again? 

Chrisalus. We shall tell you why by and by, at leisure. N\ e 
have another thing to determine now. , . 

Notary. Let us proceed to the contract. \\Tiere s the bnde 

that is to be? 

Philaminta. She I marry is the younger daughter. 

Notary. Good. , - • u 

Chrisalus. [Pointing to Henrietta] Ay, here she is, sir; her 


name is Henrietu. , , , •. 5 

Notary. Xery well. And where s the bndegroom? 
Philaminta. [Pointing to Trissotin] The husband I give her 

is this gentleman. , . , , , t k 

Chrisalus. [Pointing to Clitander] And he that I myself 

intend she shall many, is this gentleman. 

Notary. Two husbands! that’s too many according to custom 
Philaminta. [To the A'o/ary.] ^^hat do you stop for. Set 

down, set down Mr. Trissotin for my son-m-law. 

Chrisalus. For my son-in-law, set down, set down Mr. 

Be at concord then; and upon mature judgment 
cpp and aoree between yourselves upon a bridegroom. 
pHtlSl FoU..-, sir, l.no»- the choice I have fixed on. 
Chrisalus. Do, sir, do what I ha\e re^ohed on. 

Notary Tell me first which of the two I must obey. 
Philaminta. [To Chrisalus] ^^^lat! do you dispute my will 


then ? 
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Chrisalus. I can’t bear that my daughter should be sought 
after only for love of the wealth that’s in my family. 

Philaminta. Truly your riches are much thought of here; 
and ’tis a very worthy suspicion for a wise man. 

Chrisalus. In short, I have made choice of Clitander for her 
husband. 

Philaminta. And here’s the person, [Pointmg to Trissotin.] 
I have pitched on for her husband; and my choice shall be 
followed, that’s a resolved point. 

Chrisalus. Hey-day! You pitch on him there in a very 
absolute manner. 

Martina. ’Tis not for the wife to prescribe; and I am for 
giving the upper part in everything to the men. 

Chrisalus. That’s well said. 

Martina. My discharge was given me a hundred times, that’s 
certain; but the hen ought not to crow before the cock. 

Chrisalus. Certainly. 

Martina. And we see that people jeer at a man when his 
wife wears the breeches. 

Chrisalus. True. 

Martina. If I had a husband, I must needs say I would have 
him be master of the house; I should not love him if he proved 
a booby; and if I contested with him out of whim, or spoke too 
loud, I should think it right if he lowered my tone with a few 
stripes. 

Chrisalus. She speaks as she ought to do. 

Martina. My master is in the right to design an agreeable 
husband for his daughter. 

Chrisalus. Yes. 

Martifia. For what reason should he refuse her Clitander, 
young and handsome as he is? And why, pray, should he give 
her a scholar, who is always a-criticising? She must have a 
husband, not a schoolmaster; and not desiring to understand 
Greek or Latin, she has no need of Mr. Trissotin. 

Chrisalus. Very well. 

Philaminta. We must suffer her to prate at her ease. 

Martina. Scholars^ are good for nothing but to preach in a 
pulpit; and I have said it a thousand times, that I would never 
have a man of learning for my husband. Learning is not at all 
what IS wanted in a family; books agree ill with matrimony* 
and if ever I plight my troth. I’ll have a husband that has no 
other book but me; who, no offence to my mistress, knows 
neither A nor B; and, m one word, is a doctor only for his wife. 
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Your want of care costs you forty thousand crowns; and ’tis to 
pay that sum with the charges, that you are condemned by the 
order of court. 

Condemned? Ah! That word is shocking, and was made for 
criminals only. 

Aristus. He's in the ^Tong indeed, and you justly exclaim 
against him. He ought to have said, that you are desired by 
order of court to pay only forty thousand crowns, and the 
necessary charges. 

Philaminta, Let us see the other. 

Chrisalus, The friendship which binds me to your brother, 
makes me interest myself in all that concerns you. I know 
that you have put your money into the hands of Argantes and 
Damon, and I must acquaint you that they both became 
bankrupts on the same day. 

0 Heavens! to lose all my money at once thus! 

Philaminta. [To Chrisalus] Ah! What a shameful trans¬ 
port! Fie. All this is nothing; to a truly wise man, no change 
of fortune is fatal; and though he lose ever^hing, he still remains 
film to himself. Let us finish our affair, and quit your concern. 
His wealth, [Pointing to Trissotin] may suffice both for us 
and himself. 

Trissotin. No, madam, forbear to press this affair. I see 
the whole world is averse to this match, and I have no intention 
to put a force upon people. 

Philaminta. This reflection came suddenly to you! It 
follows very close, sir, upon our misfortune. 

Trissotin. At last I am tired with so much resistance. I had 
rather renounce all this confusion, and don’t desire a heart 
that won’t surrender itself. 

Philaminta. I see, I see in you, not for your honour, what I 
have hitherto refused to believe. 

Trissotin. You may see in me what you please, and I little 
regard how you take it. But I am not a man who would suffer 
the infamy of an injurious refusal, which I must have undergone 
here; I would have people set a greater value on me, and whoever 
will not, I kiss their hand. 
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Scene V 

Arisiiis, Chriscdiis, PhilamvUa, Belisa, Aruianda, Henrietta. 

Clitaiider, TJie Xotary', Martina. 

Philaminta. How plainly has he discovered his mercenary 
soul! And how Httle philosophical is this action of his! 

Cliiander. I don’t pretend to be one: but yet, madam, I 
cleave to your destiny; and dare offer you with my person what¬ 
ever wealth fortune is kno\s*n to have given me. 

Philaminta. You charm me, sir, by this generous act; and 
rU therefore crown your amorous desires. Yes, I grant 
Henrietta to the eager ardour- 

Henrietta. No, mother, I now change my mind; suffer me to 
resist your intention. 

Cliiander. Wliat, do you oppose my felicity? And when 
I find ever\'one agree to my love- 

Henrietta. I know the smallness of your fortune, Clitander, 
and I always desired you for a husband, when I found that my 
maiTvin? vou would settle your affairs at the same time that it 
satisfied my tender desires; but since the fates are so contraiy* 
to us, I love you so much in this extremity as not to load you 
with our adversity. 

Cliiander. Any destiny with you would be agreeable to me; 
and, without you, none would be supportable. 

Henrietta. Love alwa}’5 talks thus in i^ transports, but let 
us avoid the disquiet of vexatious reflections. Nothing wears 
out so much the ardour of the knot that ties us, as the 
grievous want of necessary possessions; and people often accuse 
one another of the direM sorrow which proceeds from such 
en£:a£:ements. 

Anstus. [To Henrietta] Is what we have just now learnt, 
the only motive which makes you refuse to m^rry Cli^nder? 

Henrietta. Otherwise you should see me fly to it with all my 
heart; and I only refuse to take him, because I love him too well. 

Anstus. SuSer yourself then to be bound by such an amiable 
union. The news 1 brought you was false; ’twas a stratagem, 
a surprisins dence which I resolved to try, in order to sen’e 
your love, "to undeceive my sister, and let her see what her 
philosopher would prove uf)on trial. 

Chrisalus. Heaven be praised! . ,• v .1. 

Philaminta. I'm glad at heart for the vexation which the 
base deserter wiU feel. To see this match concluded m a 
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splendid manner, will be the greatest punishment to his sordid 
avarice. 

Chrisalus. [To Clitander] I knew very well that you would 
have her. 

Armanda. [To Philaminta\ Will you sacrifice me then in 
this manner to their inclinations? 

Philaminta, It will not be you that I sacrifice to *em; you 
have the support of philosophy, and can see their ardour crowned 
with a contented eye. 

Belisa, Let him take care however to retain me in his heart. 
People often marry through a sudden despair, which they 
afterwards repent of as long as they live. 

Chrisalus, [To the Notary.] Come, sir, follow the order I 
gave you, and draw up the contract as I said. 



THE CHEATS OF SCAPIN 

(A COMEDY) 



The Cheats of Scapin, a Comedy of Three Acts in Prose acted at Parts, 
at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal, the 2^th of May, 1671. 

If we excuse the ridiculous incident of the sack, which has been 
so often criticised upon after Despreaux, we shall find in The Cheats 
of Scapin some riches of antiquity which have not displeased the 
modems. Plautus would not have even rejected the very incident 
of the sack, nor the scene of the galley, corrected from Cyrano, and 
would have discovered himself in the vivacity which animates the 
plot. Terence would not have been ashamed of the simplicity and 
elegance with which the piece opens, where Octavio relates to bis 
servant, or rather repeats himself, a piece of news which afflicts 
him; whilst the valet, like an echo, confirms it by monosyllables. 
Terence would have discovered himself again in that scene where 
Argante talks aloud to himself, while Scapin answers him without 
being either seen or heard by Argante, in order to let the spectator 
into the cheat he was contriving. In short, although the servants, 
who, like the slaves in Plautus and Terence, are the soul of this 
piece, do not afford a comic humour so elegant as that which Molidre 
has first given an example of to his age, yet we can't help applauding 
this inferior kind likewise. 


ACTORS 

Argan'TE, father to Octavio and Zerbineita. 

GtRO'ST'E, father to Leandcr and Hiacintha. 

OcTA\^o, son to Arganie, and in love with Hiacintha. 

Leakder, son to G&ronU, atid in love with ZerbhuUa. 

Zerbiketta. supposed a gipsy, and discovered to be daughUr to 
A rganU. 

Hiacintha, daughter to Geronte* 

ScAPiN, valet to Leander. 

SiL\'E5TER, zaUt to Oc^avio. 

Nerina, nurse to Hiacintha. 

Carlos, friend to Scapin, 

Two Porters. 


Scene: Kafles. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

OctaviOy Silvester, 

Octavio. Sad news to an enamoured heart! What cruel 
extremities am I reduced to! You have just heard, Silvester, 
at the port, that my father is upon his return? 

Silvester. Yes. 

Octavio. That he arrived this very morning? 

Silvester. This very morning. 

Octavio. And that he comes back with a resolution to marry 
me? 

Silvester. Yes. 

Octavio. To a daughter of Signor Geronte? 

Silvester. Of Signor Geronte. 

Octavio. And that this young lady is ordered hither from 
Tarentum for that purpose? 

Silvester. Yes. 

Octavio. And you have this news from my uncle ? 

Silvester. From your uncle. 

Octavio. Whom my father acquainted with this, by letter? 

Silvester. By letter. 

Octavio. And this uncle, you say, knows all our affairs? 

Silvester. All our affairs. 

Octavio. Pshaw! Prithee speak, and don’t act on this fashion, 
catching the words out of my mouth. 

Silvester. ^Vhat can I say more? You forget not one 
circumstance, and you tell things just as they are. 

Octavio. Advise me, at least, and tell me what I must do in 
this cruel conjuncture. 

Silvester. Troth, I find myself as much embarrassed here as 
you are, and I ve a good deal of occasion that somebody should 
give advice to me. 

Octavio. I am .killed by this plaguy return. 

Silvester. And I am no less so. 

Orfawo. When my father comes to be let into affairs, I shall 
have a sudden storm of impetuous reprimands pour upon me 
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Silvester. Reprimands are nothing, would Heaven I were 
quit at that rate! But for my part I am like to pay much 
dearer for your follies, I see a cloud of cudgel-blows forming at a 
distance which will burst upon my shoulders. 

Octavio. Heavens! which way shall I get clear of the per¬ 
plexity I find myself in? 

Silvester. You should have thought of that before you had 
brought yourself into’t. 

Octavio. Pooh! you tease me to death with your unseasonable 
lectures. 

Silvester. And you me much more, by your giddy actions. 

Octavio. What must I do? ^^’hat am I to resolve on? 
^^Tat remedy can I have recourse to? 


Scene II 

Octavio, Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin. How now’. Signor Octavio? ^^^lat’s the matter 
with you? Wiiat ails you? What disorder is this? You’re 
much disturbed, I see. 

Octavio. Ah! my dear Scapin, I’m undone, I’m lost irre¬ 
coverably, I am the most unfortunate of men. 

Scapin. How’ so? 

Octaiio. Hast thou heard nothing in regard to me? 

Scapin. No. 

Octavio. My father’s just a-coming with Signor Geronte, and 
thev are determined to manw^ me. 

Scapin. Well, what is there so horrible in that ? 

Octavio. -Vlas, you know’ the cause of my uneasiness. 

Scapin. No, but ’tis your fault if I don’t know it ver)' soon, 
and I’m a man of consolation, one who interests myself in young 
people’s afiairs. 

‘ Octoiio. Oh! Scapin, if thou couldst find any invention, forge 
any plot, to deliver me from the miser>’ I’m in, I should think 
mvsclf indebted to thee for more than life. 

'Scapin. To tell you the truth, there are few things impossible 
to me, when I am pleased to engage in ’em. Heaven has doubt¬ 
less bestowed on me a fine genius enough for all those cle^ 
turns of wit, and those ingenious gallantries, to which the 
ignorant vulgar give the name of imposture; and without 
vanity, I can say that there has scarce been a man seen who 
was a more dexterous artist at expedients and intrigues, who 
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acquired more glory in that noble profession, than myself. But 
in troth, merit is too ill rewarded nowadays, and I have 
renounced all these things ever since the chagrin of a certain 
affair which happened to me. 

Octavio. How! What affair, Scapin? . . • 

Scapin. An adventure in which I was embroiled with justice. 

Octavio. With justice? 

Scapin. Yes. We had a trifling quarrel together. 

Octavio. You, and justice? 

Scapin. Yes, she used me but scurvily, and I was piqued 
to such a degree at the ingratitude of the age, that I resolved 
to act no longer. But enough. Go on with the story of your 

adventure. . , o- 

Octavio. You know, Scapin, ’tis two months ago that Signor 
Geronte and my father embarked together upon a voyage which 
regards a certain commerce, wherein both their interests were 
concerned. 

Scapin. I know it. 

Octavio. And that Leander and I were left by our fathers; 
I under the conduct of Silvester, and Leander under thy direction. 

Scapin. Yes. I have acquitted myself very well of my 
charge. 

Octavio, Some time after, Leander met with a young gipsy, 
with whom he fell in love. 

Scapin, That I know' too. 

Octavio, As we are great friends, he presently let me into 
the secret of his amour, and carried me to see this girl, whom I 
thought handsome, 'tis true, but not to such a degree as he 
would have had me think her. He entertained me with 
nothing but her, from day to day, at every turn exaggerated her 
beauty and her gracefulness to me; he extolled her wit, and 
spoke to me with transport of the charms of her conversation, 
which he reported to me even to the least word, and took 
pains to make me think 'em the most sprightly in the world. 
He sometimes quarrelled with me for not being sufficiently 
sensible of things he had told me, and blamed me for ever for 
the indifference I showed to the flames of love. 

Scapin, I don't as yet see whither this tends. 

Octavio, One day, as I accompanied him to visit the people 
in whose custody the dear object of his passion is, we heard, 
in a little house of a by-street, some lamentations mixed with a 
good deal of sobbing. We asked what it was. A woman told 
us, sighing, that we might there see something most piteous in 
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the persons of foreigners; and that, except we were insensible 
we should be touched with it. ^ 

Scapin, \Miither will this lead us? 

Octavio, Curiosity made me press Leander to see what it 
was. Vs t enter into a hall, where we see an ancient woman 
d}nng, assisted by a maid-ser\*ant, who was making lamentation, 
and a young girl dissolved in tears, the handsomest and most 
touching that ever was seen. 

Scapin, Oh! hoh! 

Ociayio, Another would have appeared frightful in the 
condition she was in; for she had nothing on but a wretched 
scanty petticoat, with a night waistcoat of plain dimity; and 
her headdress a yellow comet, turned back upon the top of 
her head, which let her hair fall in disorder upon her shoulders; 
and yet thus dressed, she shone \s*ith a thousand allurements, 
and there was nothing but what was agreeable and charming 
in her whole person. 

Scapin. I perceive things come towards. 

Octavio, Hadst thou seen her, Scapin, in the condition I tell 
thee, thou hadst thought her admirable. 

Scapin, Oh! I don't doubt it; and without seeing her, I see 
xery plainly she was absolutely charming. 

Octavio. Her tears were none of those disagreeable tears 
which disfigure a face. She had a most winning gracefulness 
in weeping; and her sorrow was the most beautiful in the world. 

Scapin, I see all this, 

Octavio. She melted ever}’body into tears, by throwing 
herself in the most tender manner upon the body of the dying 
woman, whom she called her dear mother; there was not a person 
there but was pierced to the soul to see so good a disposition. 

Scapin. Really, this is very mo\ing, and I see plainly this 
good disposition of hers made you in love \^ith her. 

Octavio. Ah! Scapin, a barbarian would have loved her. 

Scapin. Certainly. How could one avoid it? 

Octavio. After some words, with which I endeavoured to 
soften the grief of the afflicted charmer, we went from thence; 
and asking Leander what he thought of this person, he answered, 
me coldly, that he thou^t she was tolerably pretty. I was 
vexed at the indifference with which he spoke of her, and would 
not discover the effect her beauty had upon my heart. 

Silvester. [To Octavio.] If you don't abridge this narrative, 
we are in for it till to-morrow morning. Let me finish it in two 
or three words, [To Scaping His heart takes fire from this 
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moment. He can’t live, if he goes not to comfort the amiable 
afflicted. His frequent visits are rejected by the maid-servant, 
who is become governante, by the death of the mother. Behold 
my gentleman in despair. He presses, supplicates, conjures; 
not a bit. They tell him the girl, though destitute of means 
or support, is of a good family; and that, without marrying 
her, they cannot allow of his addresses. His love is augmented 
by difficulties. He racks his brain, debates, reasons, ponders, 
t^es his resolution. And lo! he has been married to her these 
three days. 

Scapin. I understand. 

Silvester, Now add to this the unthought-of return of the 
father, who was not expected this two months; the discovery 
the uncle has made of the secret of our marriage; and the other 
marriage intended between him and the daughter which Signor 
Geronte had by a second wife whom they say he married at 
Tarentum. 

Octavio, And more than all this, add also the indigence this 
lovely creature labours under, and the incapacity I am in to 
get wherewithal to relieve her. 

Scapin, Is that all ? You are both mightily perplexed about 
a mere trifle. Is that a matter to be so much alarmed at? 
Art not ashamed to be caught short in such a small business? 
What the deuce 1 Thou art as large and as bulky as father and 
mother together; and canst thou not find in thy noddle, nor forge 
in thy invention, some gallant wile, some honest little stratagem, 
to adjust your affairs? Fie! Plague 0 ’the booby. I should 
have been heartily glad formerly, would they but have given 
me our old fellows to bubble; I should have played ’em off with 
a jerk. I was no higher than this, when I had signalised myself 
by a hundred tricks of fine address. 

Silvester. I confess that Heaven has not given me thy talents ; 
and that I have not the wit, like thee, to be embroiled with 
justice. 

Octavio, See here my lovely Hiacintha. 


Scene III 

Hiacintha, Octavio, Scapin, Silvester, 

HiacinAa, Ah! Octavio, is it true what Silvester has just 
told Nerina, that your father is upon his return, and intends 
to marry you? 
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Octavio, Yes, fair Hiacintha, and these tidings have struck 
me cruelly. But what do I see? Do you weep? Why these 
tears? Tell me, do you suspect me of any unfaithfulness? 
And have you not assurance of my love? 

HiacintJia. Yes, Octa\no, I am sure you love me; but I am 
not so that you vd)! love me always. 

Octavio, ^^llat, can one love you, and not love you for life? 

Hiacmtlia. I’ve heard say, Octavio, that your sex loves not 
so long as ours does; and that the ardours men discover, are 
flames which are as easily extinguished as they are kindled. 

Octavio. Ah! my dear Hiacintha, my heart then is not made 
like that of other men; I plainly perceive, for my part, that I 
shall love you till death. 

Hiacintha. I’m \^Tllmg to believe you think what you say, 
and I make no doubt but your words are sincere. But I fear a 
power which may oppose, in your heart, the tender sentiments 
vou may have for me. You depend on a father who would 
marry you to another; and I’m sure, should this misfortune 
happen, ’twill be the death of me. 

Octavio. No, lovely Hiacintha, there’s no father shall force 
me to break my faith with you; and I am determined to quit 
my countr}’, and even life itself, if ’tis necessaiw^, rather than 
quit you. I have already, without hating seen her, conceived 
a horrible aversion for her they have appointed me; and, without 
cruelty, I could wish the sea would drive her far hence for ever. 
Therefore pray, my lovely Hiacintha, weep not, for your tears 
kill me, and I cannot see ’em but they stab me to the heart. 

Hiacintha. Since you will have it so, I will then dry up my 
tears, and wait with a fixed eye for what it shall please Heaven 
to determine about me. 

Octavio. Heaven \vill be favourable to us. 

Hiacintha. It cannot be averse to me, if you are faithful. 

Octavio. I certainly shall be so. 

Hiacintha. Then f shall be happy. 

Scapin. [Aside^ She’s not so much of a fool, in troth; and 
I think she’s tolerably w'ell to pass. 

Octavio. [Pointing to Scapin.] Here’s a man could be a 
mar\*ellous help to us in all our necessities, were he but so 

pleased. . 

Scapin. I have made great protestations to meddle no more 
with the world; but if you entreat me very powerfully, both 

of vou, perhaps- . . 

Octavio. Nay, if it sticks only at strong entreaties to obtain 
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thy assistance, I conjure thee, with all my heart, to take upon 
thee the conduct of our bark. 

Scapin. [To Hiacintha] And have you nothing to say to me ? 
Hiacintha. I conjure you, according to his example, by all 
in the world that's most dear to you, that you would assist us 
in our love. 

Scapin, I must suffer myself to be overcome, and have a 
little humanity. Go, I'll employ myself in your favour. 
Octavio. Be assured that- 

Scapin. [To Octavio^ Hush. [To Hiacintha] Get you 
hence, and make yourself easy. 


Scene IV 

Octavio, Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin. [To Octavio.] And you prepare yourself firmly to 
endure the meeting of your father. 

Octavio. I confess to thee, that this meeting makes me 
tremble beforehand; and I have such a natural timorousness as 
I don't know how to overcome. 

Scapin. You must however appear firm at first encounter, 
for fear he takes the advantage of your faint-heartedness, and 
lead you about like a child. There, endeavour by study to 
compose yourself. A little boldness, and think how to answer 
resolutely upon everything I can say to you. 

Octavio. I shall do the best I can. 

Scapin. Come on, let's try a little to inure you to it. Let 
us con over your part, and see whether you'll act it well. Come. 
Your mind resolute, your head aloft, your looks bold. 

Octavio. In this manner ? 

Scapin. A little more still. 

Octavio. So? 

Scapin. Good. Imagine me to be your father, just arrived, 
and only a^wer me as if I were he himself. How, scoundrel, 
worthless, infamous rascal, son unworthy of such a father as 
I am! Dare you appear before my face after this fine deportment 
of yours, after this base trick you have played me during my 
absence? Is this the fruit of all my cares, varlet? Is this the 
fruit of my cares? The respect that's due to me? The respect 
you retain for me? Come then. Have you the insolence, 
knave, to engage yourself without the consent of your father^ 
to contract a clandestine marriage? Answer me, rogue, answer 
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me. Let me see your fine reasons.-^Miat a plague! you’re 

absolutely nonplussed. 

Octavio. ’Tis because I imagine ’tis my father I hear. 
Scapin. ^^’hy, yes. ’Tis for that reason you must not look 
like an idiot. 

Octavio. I shall take upon me to be more resolute now, and 
shall answer more stoutly. 

Scapin. Certainly? 

OdaiHo. Certainly. 

Scapin. Here’s your father a-coming. 

Octavio. Heavens! I’m undone. 


Scene V 
Scapin, Silvester, 

Scapin. Sobol Octa\-io, stay; Octavio. There he’s fled. 
\Miat a poor sort of man it is! Let’s not delay waiting upon the 
old gentleman. 

S^i'cster. What shall I say to him? 

Scapin. Leave me to speak to him, and only follow me. 


Scene \T 

Argante, Scapin and Silvester {at the farther part of the stage). 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] Did ever anybody hear 
of an action like this? . , , . 

Scapin. [To Silvester.] He has learnt the affair already; and 
he has taken it so strongly into his head, that he talks on t 

aloud now he’s alone. . 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] Here s an mstance of 

great rashness! 

Scapin. [To Silvester.] Let’s hearken to him a little. 

ArganU. [Thinking himself alone.] I would be glad to know 
what they can sav to me upon this fine marriage. 

Scapin. We have thought of that. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone.] Will they endeavour to 
deny the thing? 

Scapin. [Aside] No, we don t think of that. 
Argante\Thinking himself alone] Or wiU they undertake 

to excuse it? 

Scapin. [Aside] That may possibly be. 
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Argante, [Thinking hiniself alone.] Will they pretend to 
amuse me with impertinent stories? 

Scapin. [Aside] Perhaps so. 

Argante. [Thinking hvnselj alone] All their speeches will be 
to no purpose. 

Scapin. [Aside] We shall see that. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone] They shan^t impose 
upon me. 

Scapin. [Aside] Let us not swear to anything. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone] I shall take care to 
secure my rascal of a son in a safe place. 

Scapin. [Aside] We shall see to that. 

Argante. [Thinking himself alone] And for that rogue, 
Silvester, I’ll cudgel him to a mummy. 

Silvester. [To Scapin] I should have been much astonished 
had he forgot me. 

Argante. [Seeing Silvester] Oh! Hoh! Are you there then, 
most sage governor of a family? Fine director of young folks! 

Scapin. Sir, I rejoice to see you returned. 

Argante. A good day to you, Scapin. [To Silvester] You 
have followed my orders, truly, in a pretty manner; and my son 
has behaved himself very sagely during my absence. 

Scapin. You are mighty well, as far as I can see. 

Argante. Pretty well. [To Silvester] Dost not say a word, 
rascal? Dost not say one word? 

Scapin. Have you had a good voyage ? 

Argante. Pshaw! A very good one. Let me alone a little, 
that I may have leisure to quarrel with the rascal. 

Scapin, Would you quarrel? 

Argante. Yes, I will quarrel. 

Scapin. With whom, sir? 

Argante. [Pointing to Silvester] With that varlet there. 

Scapin. Why so ? 

Argante. Have you not heard what has passed in my absence ? 

Scapin. I’ve heard indeed some trifling matter. 

Argante. How! some trifling matter? An action of this 
nature! 

Scapin. You are in some measure in the right. 

Argante. So daring a thing as this! 

Scapin* That’s true. 

Argante. A son many without the consent of his father! 

Scapin. Yes, there is something to be said to that. But.I’m 
of opinion you should make no noise about it. 
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Argante. Fm not of that opinion, for my part; I vnW have 
my belly-full of making a noise. A\^at! don’t you think I’ve 
all the reason in the world to be in a passion. 

Scapin. Yes. So was I at first, when I heard the thing; 
and so far interested myself in your favour, as to quarrel with 
your son. Ask him but what fine reprimands I gave him, and 
how I lectured him upon the little respect he retained for a 
father, whose footsteps he ought to kiss. One could not talk 
better to him, though’t had been your own. self. But what of 
that? I submitted to reason, and considered, that at the 
bottom he might not be so much in the wTong as one would be 
apt to think. 

Arganie. What’s this you tell me? Is there no great wTong 
in going to marry himself, point blank, to a stranger? 

Scapin. \Miat would you have? He was pushed to’t by 
his destiny. 

Arganie. Ho! ho! The prettiest reason, that, in the world! 
One has no more to do but to commit the greatest crimes 
imaginable, to cheat, steal, murder, and say for excuse, One was 
pushed to’t by one’s destiny. 

Scapin. Lack-a-day! sir, you take my words in too philo¬ 
sophical a sense. I mean that he was fatally engaged in this 
afiair. 

Arganie. And why did he engage in it? 

Scapin. Would you have him as wise as yourself? Young 
folks are young, and have not all the prudence they should have, 
to do nothing but what’s reasonable. Witness our Leander, 
who, not\nthstanding all my lessons, not\^ithstanding all my 
remonstrances, has gone and done worse still than your son ha^ 
done. I would be glad to know whether you yourself were not 
once young, and have not played as many pranks in your time 
as other people. I’ve heard say that formerly you were an 
excellent companion among the ladies; that you played the wag 
with the gaUantest of ’em all at that time; and that you never 
made vour approaches but you gained your point. 

ArgknU. That's true, I grant it; but I always confined 
myself to gallantry, and never went so far as to do what he 

has done. , , , . , ^ tt 

Scapin. WTat would you have had him done? He sees a 

voung girl who had a kindness for him, for he Ukes after you to 
have all the women in love \sith him, he thinks her channmg, 
he pays her \isits, makes love to her, sighs after a gallant 
manner, acts the passionate lover. She yields to his addresses. 
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he pushes his fortune. When, lo! he is caught with her by her 
relations, who by force of arms oblige him to marry her. 

Silvester. [Aside] What a dexterous knave it is! 

Scapin. Would you have had him suffer himself to be mur¬ 
dered.? Tis much better to be married than to be dead. 

Argante. They did not tell me the thing was done in this 
manner. 

Scapin. [Pointing to Silvester] Ask him rather; he won’t 
say to the contrary. 

Argante. [To Silvester] Was it by force that he was married 
Silvester. Yes, sir. 

Scapin. Would I tell you a lie? 

Argante. He should have gone therefore immediately, and 
have entered his protest with a notary against the violence. 
Scapin. That is what he would not do. 

Argante. That would have made it easier for me to dissolve 
the marriage. 

Scapin. Dissolve the marriage? 

Argante. Yes. 

Scapin. You won’t dissolve it. 

Argante. Shan’t I dissolve it? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. What, shan’t I have the rights of a father, and have 
satisfaction for the violence they have done my son? 

Scapin. Tis certain he’ll by no means consent to it. 

Argante. He not consent to it ? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. My son? 

Scapin. Your son. Would you have him confess that he 
was capable of fear, and that they made him do things by force? 
He 11 teke care how he owns that. That were to injure himself 
and show himself unworthy of such a father as you. ' 

Argante. I care not for that. 

Scapin. He must, for his own honour and yours, tell the 
world that he married her voluntarily. 

Argante. And for my honour and his own I’ll have him sav 
the contrary. ^ 

Scapin. No, I am sure he won’t do it. 

Argante. I shall make him. 

Scapin. He won’t do it, I tell you. 

Argante. He shall do it, or I’ll disinherit him. 

Scapin. You? 

Argante. Yes, I. 

N 
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Scapin. Good. 

Argante. How, good? 

Scapin. You shan’t disinherit him. 

Argante. Shan’t I disinherit him? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. No? 

Scapin. No. 

Argante. Ahah! That’s merry enough; I shan’t disinherit 
my son? 

’Scapin. No, I tell you. 

Argante. ^^^o shall hinder me? 

Scapin. You yourself. 

Argante. I myself? 

Scapin. Yes. You won’t have the heart to do it. 

Argante. I shall. 

Scapin. You’re only in jest. 

Argante. I am not in jest. 

Scapi?i. Fatherly tenderness will pre\’ail. 

Argante. ’T\sill do nothing at all. 

Scapin. Yes, yes. 

Argante. I tell you this shall be done. 

Scapin. Trifles! 

Argante. You mustn’t call it trifles. 

Scapin. Lack-a-day! I know ye, 3-00 are naturally good- 
humoured. 

Aroante. Let’s have done ^ith this discourse, for it provokes 
mv (ioler. [To Sihesier] Get thee gone, hang-dog; get thee 
gone, and find out my rascal, while I join Signor Geronte, and 
tell him my misfortune. 

Scapin. Sir, if I can seiwe you in an3thing, you need only 

command me. , 

Aroante. I thank you. [Aside.] Oh! why was he an only 
son? .\nd why have I not now the daughter which Heaven 
deprived me of, that I might make her my heir? 


SCEXE ^^I 

Scapin, Silvester. 

Silvester. Thou art a great man, I confess, and the affair 
is in a fine way. But the money, on the other hand, press^ 
us sore for our subsistence, and we have people too on all hands 
barking after us. 
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Scapin. Let me alone, the plot is hatched; I’m only casting 
about in my noddle for a man who will be trusty to us, to act 
a part that I have occasion for. Stay. Hold a little. Pull 
thy hat over thy eyes like a bully. Bear upon one foot. Thy 
hand upon thy side. Thy eyes furious. Strut a little like a 
theatric^ king. Very well. Follow me. I have some secrets 
to disguise thy face and thy voice. 

Silvester. ^ I conjure thee, however, engage me not in any 
broils with justice. 

Scapin. Go, go. We share our dangers like brothers; and 
three years in the galleys, be they more or less, should not curb 
a noble spirit. 


ACT II 


Scene I 


Geronie, Argante. 


Germte. Yes, without doubt, by the time, we should have 
our folks here to-day; a sailor who comes from Tarentum, 
assured me he had seen my man, who was ready to embark 
but my daughter’s arrival will find things but in an ill dis 
position for what we proposed to ourselves; and what you have 
told me concerning your son, strangely breaks the measures 
we had concerted. 

Argante. Give yourself no pain about that; I will be answer- 
able to you for the removal of that obstacle; and I am going 
directly about it. ° 

Geronte. In truth. Signor Argante, give me leave to 
tell you; the education of children is a thing that requires the 
strongest application. 

Argante. Doubtless. But to what purpose is this? 

Ghmte. To this purpose that the bad behaviour of youn<» 
people most frequently proceeds from the bad education them 
fathers give ’em. 

by^thatT sometimes. But what do you mean 


Geronte. What do I mean by that? 

Argante. Yes. 

Gerorde. That if you, like a brave father, had well tutored 
your son, he wmuld not have played you the trick he has done. 
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Arganie. Mightv well. So that therefore you have tutored 
your son well? 

Geroiite, Without dispute; and I should be very sorry had he 
done anything that approaches to this. 

Arganie. And this son of yours, whom you like a brave 
father have so well tutored, has done still worse than mine. Heh! 

Geronie. How! 

Arganie. How? 

GeroJite. ^^'hat means this? 

Arganie. This means, Signor Geronte, that we should not 
be too hasty in condemning the conduct of others; and that 
thev who be carping, should look well at home whether 
there is not something lame there. 

Geronie. I don’t understand this riddle. 

Arganie. You’ll have it explained. 

Geronie \Miat, have you heard annhing about my son? 

Arganie. It may be so. 

Geroyite. And what, pray? 

Arganie. In my vexation, your Scapin told me the thing 
only in gross: and you may, by him, or somebody else, be let 
into the detail. For my part, I go in haste to consult a lav^yer, 
and ad\'ise what course I am to steer. Adieu. 


Scene II 

G^onie. [Alone.] ^^'hat can this same affair be? Worse 
still than his! For my part, I don’t see what one can do worse; 
and I think, that to*marr\’ without a father’s consent, is an 
action which exceeds all that can be imagined. 


Scene III 
Geronie. Leander. 

GeronU. Halil You there. , r u u. 

Leander. [Running to embrace his joiner.] Oh. father, what 

jov is it to me to see you returned. ^ „ 

^Geronie. [Refusing to embrace him] Softly. Let us Ulk 

over the afair a little. 

Leander. Permit me to embrace you, and- 

Geronie. [StiU thrusiing him away] Softly, I teU you. 
Leander. What, father, do you refuse me expressmg my 
transport by my embraces? 
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Geronte. Yes. We have a certain matter to unravel together. 

Leander. And what may that be ? 

Geronte. Hold still, that I may look you in the face, 

Leander. How? 

Ghonte. Your eyes full upon mine a little. 

Leander. Well. 

Geronte. What is it that has passed here? 

Leander. What has passed here? 

Geronte. Yes. What have you done during my absence? 

Leander. What is’t you would have had me done, father? 

Geronte. ’Tis not I who would have had you done; but who 
ask you, What it is you have done? 

Leander. I? I have done nothing that you have reason 
to complain of. 

Geronte. Nothing? 

Leander. No. 

Geronte. You are very resolute. 

Leander. Tis because I am sure of my innocence. 

Geronte. Scapin, for all that, has told some news about you. 

leander. Scapin ? 

Geronte. Hoh! hoh! This word makes you blush. 

Leander. Did he tell you anything about me? 

Geronte. This place is not altogether proper to determine 
this affair, and we shall examine into it elsewhere. Go home. 
I shall be back there presently. Ah! traitor, if it must be so 
that you disgrace me, I renounce you for my son, and you may 
well resolve to fly from my presence for ever. 


Scene IV 

Leander. [Alone^ To betray me in this manner! A rascal, 
who, for a hundred reasons, ought to be the first to conceal the 
things I trust to him, is the first to discover 'em to my father. 
I vow to Heaven this treachery shall not remain unpunished. 

Scene V 

Octavioy Leander, Scapin. 

Octavio. My dear Scapin, what don’t I owe to thy pains' 
What an admirable feUow art thou! And how propitious is 
Heaven to me in sending thee to my succour! 

leaKier Hoh! hoh! Are you there? I’m glad I’ve found 
you, Mr. Rascal. 
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Leander. No, ’tis another affair which concerns me much 
more, and I must have thee tell it me. 

Scapin. I don’t remember to have done anything else, sir. 

Leander. [Going to strike him] Won’t you speak 

Scapin. Oh! 

Octavio. [Holding him] Softly. 

Scapin. Yes, sir, ’tis true about three weeks ago you sent 
me in the evening to carry a watch to a young gipsy you were 
in love with. I came back to my lodging, my clothes all covered 
with dirt, and my face bloody, and told you I had met with 
thieves, who had beat me unmercifully, and robbed me of the 
watch. ’Twas I, sir, who kept it. 

Leander. Did you keep the watch? 

Scapin. Yes, sir, that I might see what o’clock it is. 

Leander. So, so, these are fine things I learn here, and I 
have a most faithful servant, in good truth. But this is not all 
I want still. 

Scapin. Isn’t that it ? 

Leander. No, scoundrel, ’tis another thing yet that I must 
have thee confess. 

Scapin. [Aside] Plague! 

Leander. Out with it, quick. I’m in haste. 

Scapin. Sir, that’s all I have done. 

Leander. [Going to strike him] Is that all? 

Octavio. [Getting before Leander] Nay. 

Scapin. Well, yes, sir. You remember the hobgoblin six 
months ago, that gave you such a confounded drubbing one 
night, and you thought you should have broke your neck in a 
cave you fell into as you were running away. 

Leander. Well ? 

Scapin. ’Twas I, sir, who acted the hobgoblin. 

Leander. Was it thee, traitor, who acted the hobgoblin? 

Scapin. Yes, sir, only to frighten you, and cure you of the 
fancy of making us ramble 0’ nights, as you were used to do. 

Leander. I shall remember all I’ve learnt, in a proper time 
and place. But I must come to the fact, and have you confess 
what ’twas you told my father. 

Scapin. Your father? 

Leander. Yes, knave, my father. 

Scapin. I haven’t so much as seen him since his return. 

Leander. Haven’t you seen him? 

Scapin. No, sir. 

Leander. Really? 
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Scapin. Really. Tis what he himself will tell you. 

Leauder. I have it from his own mouth however- 

Scapin. With your leave, he did not speak truth. 


SCEXE VL 

Leauder, Octavio, Carlos, Scapin. 

Carlos. I bring you cruel news, sir, in regard to your amour. 

Leauder. What? 

Carlos. Your gipsies are upon the point of carrying off 
Zerbinetta; and she herself, with tears in her eyes, charged me 
to come and tell you in all haste, that if you don't think of 
carr\'ing ’em the money they demanded for her in two hours, 
you’ll lose her for ever. 

Leauder. In two hours? 

Carlos. In two hours. 


Scene VII 

Leauder, Octavio, Scapin. 

Leauder. Oh! my dear Scapin, I implore thy assistance. 

Scapin. [Getting up, and icalking by him with a haughty air] 
Oh! my dear Scapin! I am my dear Scapin now you've 
occasion for me. 

Leauder. Go, I pardon evei^'thing thou hast told me, and 
worse still, if thou hast done it. 

Scapin. No, no, don’t pardon me an}'thing; run your sword 
through mv bodv. I should be glad } ou d kill me. 

Leauder^ No, rather I conjure thee to give me life, by serHng 
me in mv amour. 

Scapin. No, no, vou’d do better to kill me. 

Leauder. Thou art too precious to me; and prithee employ 
for me that admirable genius, which brings everything to bear. 

Scapin. No, kill me" I tell you. 

Leauder. Nay, for Heaven’s sake think of it no more, and 
contrive to give me the succour I ask of thee. 

Octavio. Scapin, you must do something for him. 

Scapin. But how^, after an insult of this kind? 

Leauder. I beseech thee forget the passion I was in, and 
lend me thy dexterity. 

Octavio. I join my petition to his. 

Scapin. I have that insult at heart. 
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Octavio. You must quit your resentment. 

Leayider. Dost abandon me, Scapin, in the cruel extremity 
to which my love is reduced ? 

Scapin. To come upon me with such an affront as that, 
unawares I 

Leander. Tm in the wrong, I owm it. 

Scapin. To treat me as a rogue, a knave, a hang-dog, a 
scoundrel! 

Leander. It gives me all the regret in the world. 

Scapin. To design running me through the body! 

Leander. I ask thy pardon for it with all my heart; and if it 
only sticks at falling down at thy feet, thou seest me there, 
Scapin, to conjure thee once more not to abandon me. 

Octavio. Nay, faith, Scapin, you must yield to this. 

Scapin. Rise up. Don’t be so hasty another time. 

Leander. Dost promise me to go to work for me ? 

Scapin. We shall consider of it. 

Leander. But you know the time presses us. 

Scapin. Give yourself no trouble. How much must you 
have.? 

Leander. Five hundred crowns. 

Scapin. And you? 

Octavio. Two hundred pistoles. 

Scapin. I shall get these out of your dads. [To Octavio.] 
As to what concerns yours, the plot is all formed already; [To 
Leander^ and for yours, though covetous to an excess, there will 
need less ceremony still; for as to wit, thank Heaven, he has no 
great stock; and I give him up for a sort of mortal that one may 
at any time make believe anything one pleases. This is no 
sandal to you, there’s not a suspicion of a resemblance betwixt 
him and you; and you know well enough the opinion of the 
world, which will have it that he’s only your father for form’s 
sake. 

Leander. Soft, Scapin. 

Scapin. Right, right; there’s a good deal of scruple made 
about it. Don’t you care for that? But I see Octavio’s father 
a-coming. Let’s begin with him, since he offers himself. [To 
Octavio] ^d you, give your Silvester notice to come quickly 
and play his part. 


*n83i 
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Scene VIII 
Argaitie, Scapin. 

Scapin. There he is ruminating. 

Arganie. [Thinking himself alone^ To have so little conduct 
and consideration! To run headlong into an engagement like 
this! Ah! ah! the extravagance of youth! 

Scapin. Sir, your servant. 

Arganie. A good day to you, Scapin. 

Scapin. You are thinking of your son’s aSair. 

Arganie. I oto to thee it gives me a pl^y uneasiness. 

Scapin. Life, sir, is mixed with disappointments. ’Tb good 
to be alwa^■s prepared for them. And I have heard, along whOe 
ago, the sajing of an ancient, which I have always retained. 

Arganie. ^^'hat? 

Scapin. That be a master of a family ever so little ab^nt 
from home, he should run over in his mind all the v'exatious 
accidents that may meet him at hb return; to imagine with 
himself, hb house burnt, hb money stole, his wife dead, hb son 
crippled, hb daughter debauched; and what he finds has not 
happened to him, to impute it to good fortune. For my part, 
I have always practised this lesson in my little philosophy; 
and I never "returned home but I held myself in readiness for 
the anser of my masters, for reprimands, hard language, kicfc 
o’ the ^steriors, bastinadoes and strappadoes; and whatever did 
not happen, I thanked my good destiny for it. 

Arganie. This is ver%' well; but thb silly marriage, which 
breaks in upon that we are about, b a thing I can’t suffer, and I 
have been consulting lawyers about dissohang of it. 

Scapin. In goodT truth, sir, if you believe me, you'll try 
some way or other to accommodate the affrir. \ ou know what 
lawsuits are in this country, and you are going to plunge yourself 
in strance perplexities. 

Arganie You’re in the rieht. But what other way.? 

Scapin. I think I have found one. The compassion your 
uneasiness latelv gave me, obliged me to cast about with myself 
some means to Lee vou from your trouble; for I can t see honest 
fathers <Tieved by their children, but it moves me; and I always 
percei\'ed in myself a particular inclination for your person. 

Arganie. I’rn obliged to thee. 

Scatin I have been therefore to find out the brother of thb 
wench he has married. ’Tb one of those bravoes by profession, 
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one of those people who are all for foining; who talk of nothing 
but cutting and slashing, and make no more conscience of 
killing a man, than of swallowing a glass of wine. I got him 
upon this marriage; I showed him how easy it would be to 
dissolve it, on account of the violence; your prerogative from 
the name of father, and the countenance your right, your money 
and your friends would give you in a court of justice. In short, 
I so worked him about on all sides, that he gave ear to the 
propositions I made of adjusting the affair with a certain sum; 
and he gave his consent to dissolve the marriage, provided 
you’d give him money. 

Argante. And what did he demand? 

Scapin. Oh! At first very high things. 

Argante. But what? 

Scapin. Extravagant things. 

Argante. But what pray? 

Scapin. He talked of no less than five or six hundred pistoles. 

Argante. Five or six hundred quartan agues seize him. 
Does he banter one? 

Scapin. That’s what I said to him. I utterly rejected all 
such-like proposals; and I gave him pretty wxdl to understand 
you were no dupe, that he should demand five or six hundred 
pistoles of you. At last, after a great deal of discourse, the 
result of our conference was reduced to this. Time draws nigh, 
says he to me, wdien I must set out for tlie army. I am about 
equipping myself; and the occasion I have for some money makes 
me consent, in spite of me, to what is proposed. I must have a 
regimental horse, and I can’t have one, that’s ever so tolerable, 
under sixty pistoles. 

Argante. Well, as to the sixty pistoles, I give ’em. 

Scapin. There must be accoutrements and pistols, and that 
will amount to twenty pistoles more. 

Argante. Twenty pistoles, and sixty, that makes four-score. 

Scapin. Just. 

Argante. ’Tis a great deal; but be it so. I consent to that. 

Scapin. He must have a horse too, to mount liis servant 
on, which will likely cost thirty pistoles. 

Argante. How the deuce! Let him walk. He shall have 
none. 

Scapin. Sir. 

Argante. No, he’s an extravagant fellow. 

Scapin. Would you have his servant walk 0’ foot? 

Argante. Let him walk as he pleases, and the master too. 
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Scapin. Lack-a-day, sir, don't stand upon small matters; 
pray don't go to law, but give it all to save yourself from the 
hand of justice. 

ArganU, Well, be it so. I resolve to give the thirty pistoles 
more. 

Scapin. Further, says he, I must have a mule to cany’- 

Arganie. Oh! let him and his mule go both to the de\nl; 
'tis too much, and we must go before the judge. 

Scapin. Pray, sir- 

No, rU do nothing. 

Sir, a small mule 


I won't give him so much as an ass. 
Consider- 


Argante. 

Scapin. 

Argantc. 

Scapin. _. _ 

Arganie. Xo, I choose rather to go to law. 

Scapin. Phol sir, what do you talk of here, and what is it 
you resolve upon? Cast your eyes upon the \sindin^ and 
turnings of justice. See how many appeals, and degrees of 
jurisdiction, how many perplexing courses of pleadings, how 
manv rapacious anim^, through whose talons you ^e to 
pass; sergeants, attorneys, counsd at law, registers, substitutes, 
reporters'”, judges, and their clerks. There’s not one of all these 
folks but is capable of blo\^ing up the best cause in the world 
for a trifle. A sergeant shall d^ver a false summons, upon 
which vou’U be cast without kno^^ing of it. Your attorney 
shall have an understanding with your adversaiyy and shall sell 
you for good ready money. Your counsel, bought off by the 
same, will not be found when he should plead your cause; or 
will give reasons that only beat about and about the bush, 
and never come home to the point. The register will issue out 
sentences and arrests against you for contumacy. The reporter 5 
clerk will purloin some of vour writings; or the reporter himself 
will not sav what he has seen. .\nd when, by all the precaution 
in the world, vou have warded off aU this, you wiU be surprised 
that vour judges shall be solicited against you, either by your 
devout people! or by the women they love. Ah 1 sir, save your¬ 
self if vou can, from this hell. ’Tis damnation in this w’orld 
!o be at law; and the thought alone of a lawsuit were enough 
to make me flv to the very Indies. 

Ar-anie. How much does the mule amount to. 

Scat>in. Sir. for the mule, for his horse, and that of his m^, 
for accoutrements and pistols, and to dbcharge some tnfli^ 
things he owes his landlady, he demands m aU two hundred 
pistoles. 
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Arganie. Two hundred pistoles! 

Scaptn, Yes. . . ^ mi 

Arganie. [Walking about in a passion.] Come, come, we 11 

stand it at law. 

Scapin. Reflect- 

Arganie. I’ll go to law. 

Scapin. Don’t go throw yourself-- 

Arganie. I will try my cause. 

Scapin. But to go to law, you must have money. You must 
have money for the summons; money for the rolls; money for the 
letter of attorney; money for appearance, counsel, evidence, and 
the solicitor’s journeys. There must go some to the consulta¬ 
tions and pleadings of counsel; for the right of dislodging your 
writings; for an engrossed copy of the instruments. You’ll 
want money for the reports of the substitutes; for judges’ fees 
in determination; for the enrolment of the register, the form of 
a decree, sentences, arrests, controls, signings, and the dispatches 
of their clerks. Without mentioning all the presents you must 
make. Give this man the money, and you are quit of the affair. 

Arganie. How! Two hundred pistoles? 

Scapin. Yes, you will gain by it. I have made a small 
calculation within myself, of all the law charges; and I have found 
that, in giving your chap two hundred pistoles, you will have at 
least a hundred and fifty over and above, without reckoning 
the anxiety, the weary steps and vexation that you will spare. 
Were there nothing in it but being exposed to the impertinent 
things those wicked wags, the lawyers, will say before all the 
world. I’d rather give three hundred pistoles than go to law. 

Arganie. I despise all this, and defy the lawyers to say 
anything of me. 

Scapin. You may do what you please; but if I were as you, 
I would avoid a lawsuit. 

Arganie. I won’t give two hundred pistoles. 

Scapin. Here comes the man we’re talking of. 

Scene IX 

Arganie, Scapin, Silvester {dressed like a bully). 

Silvester. Scapin, bring me acquainted a little with that 
Argante, who is father to Octavio. 

Scapin. Why, sir? 

Silvester. I have just heard he intends to sue me, and 
dissolve by law the marriage of my sister. 
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Scapin. I don’t know whether that be his intention; but he 
won’t consent to the two hundred pistoles you expect, and he 
says ’tis too much. 

Silvester. S’death, blood and guts! if I find him I’ll make 
minced meat of him, were I to be broke alive on the wheel for it. 

[Argante, for fear of being seen, stands trembling behind 
Scapin. 

Scapin. Sir, this father of Octavio has courage, and perhaps 
he won’t fear you. 

Silvester. He? He? Blood and thunder! I’d whip my 
sword through his body in an instant. [Seeing Argante.] Who 
is that man there ? 

Scapin. ’Tis not he, sir; ’tis not he. 

Silvester. Is it not one of his friends? 

Scapin. No, sir; on the contrary, ’tis his mortal enemy. 

Silvester. His mortal enemy? 

Scapin. Yes. 

Silvester. Hah! mass, I’m glad on’t. Are you an enemy, 
sir, [To Argante.] to that scoundrel Argante? Heh? 

Scapin. Yes, yes, I answer for it. 

Silvester. [Seizing Argante's hand in a rough manner.] Shake 
hands, boy; shake hands. I give you my word, and swear to 
vou bv mv honour, by the sword I wear, by all the oaths I can 
take, that before the day’s at an end I’ll rid you of that arrant 
villain, that scoundrel, Argante. Depend upon me. 

Scapin. Violence is not allowed of, sir, in this country. 

Silvester. I value nothing; I have nothing to lose. 

Scapin. He ^^nll certainly be upon his guard; and he has 
relations, friends and domestics, who will be a protection from 
your resentment. 

* __ »» .1 . ^ . X_4-V. 4-^ I 


Silvester. That’s what I want, s’bud, that’s what I want. 
[Drawing his svcord^ S’death and furies! WTiy have I him 
not here, with all his succours! Vihy does he not appear 
surrounded with thirty m}-rmidons! Why don’t they j^ur 



sword in hand! [Standing upon his guard.] How, 
-L-nii thp insolence to attack me? S’heart! come 


VOU tnere. \ru^nes us j 

fiinch? Sund your ground, pox, stand your ground. 
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Scapin. 

Silvester. 


Nay, nay, nay, sir, we are none of ’em. 

This shall teach you to dare to play upon 


me. 


Scene X 
Argante, Scapin. 

Scapin. Well, you see how many people are killed for two 
hundred pistoles. Pray come away, I wish you a good escape. 

Argante. [Trembling.] Scapin. 

Scapin. Your pleasure? , . ■ , 

Argante. I determine to give the two hundred pistoles. 

Scapin. I’m glad of it, out of respect to you. 

Argante. Let’s go find him out, I have ’em about me. ^ 

Scapin. You need only to give ’em to me. It wont be 
proper for your own honour that you should appear there, after 
having passed here for another person than what you are; and 
beside's I should be afraid, lest upon your discovering yourself, 
he should take it into his head to demand more. 

Argante. Yes; but I should have been very glad to see how 
I bestow my money. 

Scapin. What, do you mistrust me? 

Argante. No, no; but- 

Scapin. S’bud, sir, I am a rogue, or I am an honest man; 
'tis one of the two. Should I deceive you, and have I any 
other interest in all this, but yours and my master s, to whom 
you wish to be allied? If you suspect me, I shall meddle no 
more with anything; and from this time forward you have only 
to look out a person who will make up your affairs. 

Argante. Take it then. 

Scapin. No, sir; don’t trust your money with me. I shall 
be very glad you w^ould employ somebody else. 

Argante. Pshaw! Take it. 

Scapin. No. I tell you, don’t trust me. Who knows whether 
I mayn’t trick you out of your money ? 

Argante. T^e it, I say, and don’t make me dispute any 
longer. But take care to have good securities along with you. 

Scapin. Let me alone; he has no fool to deal with. 

Argante. I shall go wait for thee at home. 

Scapin. I shall not fail being there. [Alone^ One caught. 
I have only to seek for the other. There he is. It looks as if 
Heaven brought ’em both, one after t’other, into my net. 
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Scene XI 
Geronte, S cap in. 

Scapin. [Making as if he saw not Geronte.] Oh, Heavens! 
Unlooked-for misfortune! Miserable father! Poor Geronte, 
what ■will you do? 

Geronte. [Aside.] WTiat says he there of me, with that 
sorrowful face? 

Scapin. Can nobody tell me where Signor Geronte is? 

Geronte. What’s the matter, Scapin? 

Scaptn. Oh, that I could meet with him, to tell him this 
unhappy accident! 

Geronte. [Running after Scapini] MTiat is it then ? 

Scapin. In vain do I run all about to find him. 

Geronie. Here I am. 

Scapin. He must be hid in some comer, nobody can guess 
where. 

Geronte. [Stopping Scapin.] Hola! Art thou bhnd, that 
thou dost not see me? 

Scapin. Oh! sir, there’s no possibility of meeting w'ith you. 

Geronte. I’ve been an hour here just at thy nose. What is 
the matter therefore ? 

Scapin. Sir- 

Geronte. WTiat ? 

Scapin. Sir, your son- 

Geronte. Well, my son- 

Scapin. Has fallen into the strangest misfortune in the 
world. 

Geronte. What is it ? 

Scapin. I found him a little while ago very melancholy, at 
I don’t know' what, that you’d been saying to him, wherein you’ve 
verj' unseasonably involved me; and striving to divert this 
pensive mood, we took a turn upon the quay. There, among 
many other things, we fixed our eyes upon a Turkish galley very 
well equipped. A young Turk, of a very good mien, invited 
us aboard, and presented us his hand. Aboard we went, he 
showed us a thousand civihties, gave us a cold collation, where 
we ate the most excellent fruit that ever was seen, and drank 
wine which we thought the best in the world. 

Geronte. What is there so grievous in all this? 

Scapin. Stay, sir, there we were. While we were eating, 
he ordered the galley to put to sea; and when he was got off 
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at some distance from the harbour, he put me into the skiff, 
and sends me to tell you, that if you don't send him immediately 
by me five hundred crowns he'll carry your son to Algiers. 
Geronte. How the plague, five hundred crowns! 

Scapin. Yes, sir; and more than that, he gave me but two 
hours for it. 

Geronte, Oh! that villain of a Turk, to murder me in this 
manner! 

Scapin, 'Tis your business, sir, to advise quickly in what 
way to save a son from slavery whom you so tenderly love. 
Geronte. What the deuce had he to do aboard that galley? 
Scapin. He ne'er thought of what has happened. 

Geronte, Go, Scapin, begone, quick, and tell this Turk I'll 
send and arrest him. 

Scapin, Arrest him in open sea! Have you a mind to joke 
with people? 

Geronte, What the deuce had he to do aboard that galley? 
Scapin, An evil destiny guides folks sometimes. 

Geronte, You must, Scapin, you must in this case perform 
the part of a faithful servant. 

Scapin. What, sir? 

Geronte, Go, bid tliis Turk send me my son, and put thyself 
in his place, till such time as I have raised the sum he demands. 

Scapin, Lack-a-day, sir, d'ye consider what you say? Do 
you imagine with yourself that this Turk has so little sense, 
to receive such a poor wretch as I am, in the place of your son? 
Geronte, What the deuce had he to do aboard that galley? 
Scapin, He didn't dream of this misfortune. Consider, sir, 
he gave me but two hours. 

Geronte, You say that he asks- 

Scapin, Five hundred crowns. 

Geronte, Five hundred crowns! Has he no conscience? 
Scapin, Truly, yes; the conscience of a Turk. 

Geronte, Does he know what five hundred crowns are? 
Scapin, Yes, sir, he knows 'tis fifteen hundred livres. 

Geronte, Does the villain think that fifteen hundred livres 
are to be picked up in the highway? 

^ Scapin, They are a people who have no notion of reason. 
Geronte, But what the deuce had he to do aboard that galley ? 
Scapin, 'Tis true; but what then? One could not foresee 
things. For goodness sake, sir, dispatch. 

Geronte, Stay, here’s the key of my chest of drawers. 

Scapin, Good. 
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Gironie. You'll open it, 

Scapin. Very well. 

GeronU, You’ll find a large key on the left hand, which is 
that of my garret. 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronte. You’ll go and take all the goods that are in that 
great hamper, and you’ll sell ’em to the brokers to redeem my 
son. 

Scapin. [Ghing him hack the key\] ^Mly, sir, are you dream¬ 
ing? I should not get a hundred li\Tes for all that you speak of; 
and besides, you know how little time is allowed me. 

Gcronie. But what the deuce had he to do aboard that 
galley ? 

Scapin. How many words lost! Drop this g^ey; th^ 
we are straitened for time, and that you run the risk of losing 
your son. Alas! My poor master, perhaps I shall never set 
eyes on you again while I live, and the moment I am speaking 
they are earning you a slave to Algiers. But Heaven shall be 
my witness, I have done aU I could for you, and that if you are 
not ransomed, there is nothing to blame but the too little 
afiection of a father. 

Ghcmte. Stay, Scapin, m go fetch this sum. 

Scapin. Dispatch then quickly, sir, I tremble for fear the 
clock should strike. 

G^cnitc. Isn’t it four hundred ciovms you said? 

Scapin. No, five hundred crowns. 

GeronU. Five hundred cro^sms? 

Scapin. Yes. , . , n 

Gcronie. VEat the deuce had he to do m that gaUey.'* 
Scapin. You’re right; but make haste. 

GeronU. Had he no other place to walk in? 

Scapin. ’Tis true; but do it quickly. 

GeronU. Oh, this cursed galley! 

Scapin. [Aside.] This galley sticks m his stoi^h. ^ 

Geronie. Stay, Scapin, I did not remember I had l^stJiow 
received that sum in gold, and little did I think it would so 
soon taken from me. [Taking his purse out oj his pocket and 
presenting it to Scapin.] Here, go thy ways, redeem my son. 
Scapin. [Holding out his hand.] \ es, sir. 

GermU. [Holding the purse fast, which he pretfids to be going 
to give Scapin.] But tell this Turk he is a \Tllam. 

Scapin. [HoUing his hand out again.] Yes. 
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Geronte. A scoundrel. 

Scapin. [Keeping his hand held onti\ Yes. 

Geronte, A man of no faith, a robber. 

Scapin, Let me alone. 

Ghonte. That he extorts five hundred crowns from me against 
all right and reason. 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronte. That I don’t give ’em to him, either dying or living. 

Scapin. Very well. 

Gemite. And that if ever I catch him. I’ll have my revenge 
of him. 

Scapin. Yes. 

Geronte. [Putting his purse in his pocket again^ and going] 
Go, go quick, and fetch back my son. 

Scapin. [Running after Geronte.] Hola! sir! 

Geronte. What? 

Scapin. Where is the money then? 

Geronte. Did I not give it thee ? 

Scapin. No truly; you put it into your pocket again. 

Geronte. Alas I Grief disturbs my senses. 

Scapin. I plainly see it does. 

Geronte. What the deuce had he to do in that galley ? Cursed 
galley 1 The devil take this traitor of a Turk 1 

Scapin. [Alone] He can’t digest the five hundred crowns I 
have wrested from him; but he’s not quit with me yet; I’ll make 
him pay, in other sort of coin, for the slander he has put upon 
me with his son. 


Scene XII 

Octavio, Leander, Scapin. 

Octavio. Well, Scapin, hast thou succeeded for me m thy 
enterprise? 

Leander. Hast thou done anything to rescue my amour from 
the difficulty it labours under? 

Scapin. [To Octavio] There are the two hundred pistoles 
I have got out of your father. 

Octavio. What joy dost thou give me I 

Scapin. [To Leander] As for you, I could do nothing. 

Leander. [Offering to go] Then must I go die; I have nothing 
to do with life, if I am deprived of Zerbinetta. 

Scapin. Soho 1 Soho there I Softly. How plaguy quick you go 1 
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Leat’der. [Returning.] What wouldst have me done with? 
}>capin. Go, I’ve here what will do your business. 

Leander. You have restored life to me. 

Scapin. But on condition that you allow me a little ven¬ 
geance upon your father, for the trick he has played me. 
Leander. Everything you please. 

Scapin. You promise me before witness? 

Leander. Yes. 

Scapin. Hold, there are five hundred crowns. 

Leander. Let us be gone quickly, and purchase the dear 
creature I adore. 


ACT III 


Scene I 

Zerhineita. Htactnika, Scapin, Silvester. 

Silvester. Yes. vour lovers have agreed betwixt themselves, 
that you should'be together; and we acquit ourselves of the 

order thev have given us. u* • ♦ 

Hiaciniha. [To Zerhineita.] Such an order has nothmg m it 
but what is veix- asreeable to me. I receive wnth joy a com¬ 
panion of this kind; and it shall not be my fault if the friendship 
betwixt the persons we love, does not diffuse itself to us two. 

Zerhineita. I accept the proposal, and am not a person who 
gives way when I am attacked with friencLhip. 

Scapin. And when you are attacked with love. 

Zerhineita. As to love, that’s another afiair; one runs a 
little more risk there, and I am not so courageous in that. 

Scapin. I think you are at present, agamst my master; and 
what he has just done for you should give you courage to answer 

^I^trurt him as yet but upon his good behauour; 
and what he has now done is not sufhaent entirely to conmce 
me. I am of a gav humour, and laugh for ever; but m> 
lauc'hin'^ I am serious upon ceitain subjects; and your ^er 
mi'ta£ himself if he thinks his ha^ing Iwught me is suffiaent 
™'^e me absolutely his own. It will cost him something 
else^ides monev; and to answer his passion in the m^w 
h. .S.e“he mik plight n.. hi, Wth. .hich B t. b. 
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seasoned with certain ceremonies thought necessary upon these 
occasions. 

Scapin. That's what he designs too. He makes no pre¬ 
tensions t’ye but in sober sadness, and with all honour; had he 
had any other thought, I should not have been one to have 
meddled in the affair. 

Zerhinetta. That's what I would believe, because you tell 
me so; but, on the father’s part, I foresee some impediments. 

Scapin. We shall find means of accommodating matters. 

Hiacintha. [To Zerbinetta?[ The resemblance of our fortunes 
ought also to contribute to the growth of our friendship; we 
have both the same alarms, and are exposed to the same 
misfortune. 

Zerbinetta. You have, at least, this advantage, that you 
know who gave you birth; and that the countenance of your 
relations, whom you can discover, is capable of adjusting every¬ 
thing, can ensure your happiness, and command an assent to a 
marriage already solemnised. But for my part, I meet mth no 
relief from what I am, and am in a condition that cannot mollify 
the temper of a father who regards nothing but wealth. 

Hiacintha. But you have this advantage, at least, that they 
don’t tempt your lover with another match. 

Zerbmetta. A change of inclination is not what one has most 
to fear in a lover. One may naturally enough believe one’s 
merit sufficient to maintain one’s conquest; and what I look 
upon as most formidable in these sort of affairs, is the paternal 
power, with which merit is of no consequence at all. 

Hiacintha. Alas! Why must our just inclinations be 
crossed? How delightful a thing it is to love, when there is no 
obstacle to those amiable chains with which two hearts are 
united together! 

Scapin. You’re under a mistake; tranquillity in love is a 
disagreeable calm. A happiness entirely uniform grows tedious 
to us; there must be ups and downs in life; and difficulties mixed 
with our affairs awake our ardours, and augment our pleasures. 

Zerbinetta. Pray, Scapin, give us a short account, which thev 
say is so diverting, of the stratagem you invented to get monev 
from your covetous old fellow? You know 'tis not labour 
lost to tell me a story, and that I sufficiently rew^ard it by the 
joy It gives me. 

Scapin. Here is Silvester will acquit himself in that as well 
^ myself. I have a certain pretty vengeance in my head, that 
1 am about to relish the pleasure of. 
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Silvesfer. But why wo’t contrive to bring these scur%7 
afiairs upon thee, out of mere wantonness? 

Scapin. I take pleasure in attempting hazardous enterpri^s. 

Sikester. I’ve told thee already thou’dst quit the design 
thou hast in hand, wouldst thou be ruled by me. 

Scapin. Yes; but I shall be ruled by myself. 

Silvester. 'VMiat a deuce art going to amuse thyself about? 

Scapin. Wh&t a deuce art thou in pain about? 

Silvester. UTiy this, that I see you’re going to nm the risk 
of a shower of blows, without any manner of necessity. 

Scapin. Well, ’tis at the expense of my own back, and not 
of thme. 

Silvester. ’Tis veiy true, you’re master of your own shoulders, 
and may dispose of ’em as you please. 

Scapin. These sort of perils never stopped me, and I hate 
your dastordly spirits who dare not attempt anything, because 
they too well foresee the consequences of things. 

ZerbineUa. [To Scapin.] We shall want your assistance. 

Scapin. Go, I shall be with you again by and by. It shall 
never be said that they’ve brought me with impunity to betray 
myself, and discover secrets it had been well nobody had known. 


Scene II 
Geronte, Scapin. 

Geronte. WeU, Scapin, how goes the afiair of my son? 

Scapin. Your son is safe, sir; but you yourself, at this very 
time, run the greatest danger in the world, and I’d give a good 
deal you were at home. 

GeronU. ^^■hy, how so? 

Scapin. The moment I’m speakmg, they are seekmg every- 
where to murder you. 

Gerofiie. Me? 

Scapin, Yes. 

GeronU. Who, pray? ^ ■ u Hp 

Scapin The brother of the person Octavio has mamed. He 

thinks the design you have of placing your daughter m the ^m 
of his sister, is the strongest inducement to d^ssoK'e the mrr^e 
and irith this thought he has peremptorily resolv^ “ 
his vexation upon you, and t^e avs-ay your life to revenue 1^ 
honour. All his friends, who are gentlemen of the blade, are in 
smch for you, and demand tidings of you everywhere. I 
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myself saw, here and there, some soldiers of his company, who 
examine people they meet with, and have seized by files all the 
avenues to your house. So that you can’t go home; you can’t 
take a step to right or left, without falling into their hands. 

Geronte. My dear Scapin, what shall I do? 

Scapin, I don’t know, sir, ’tis a strange affair. I tremble 

for you from head to foot, and-stay. [Pretettds to go to the 

farther part of the stage^ to see whether anybody is there.] 

Geronte. [Trembling.] Heh? 

Scapin. [Coming back again.] No, no, no, ’tis nothing. 

Geronte. Canst thou find no way to put me out of my pain? 

Scapin. I have one in my thoughts; but I should run the 
risk of being knocked 0’ the head myself. 

Geronte. Ah, Scapin, show thyself a faithful servant. Don’t 
abandon me, I beseech thee. 

Scapin. I will help you; I have such an affection for you, 
that I can’t leave you without assistance. 

Geronte. You shall be rewarded for it, I assure you; I promise 
you this coat, when I have worn it a little. 

Scapin. Stay. Here’s a thing I have thought of very 
apropos to save you; you must get into this sack, and- 

Geronte. [Fancying he sees somebody.] Oh! 

Scapin. No, no, no, no, ’tis nobody. I say, you must get 
in here, and take care not to stir in the least. I shall take you 
upon my back, as if it were a bundle of something, and so I can 
carry you through your enemies quite to your own house; when 
we are once there, we can barricade ourselves, and send for a 
body of men strong enough to withstand the violence. 

Geronte. The invention is good. 

Scapin. The best in the world. You shall see. [Aside.] 
You shall pay for your tricks. 

Geronte. Eh? 

Scapin. I say, your enemies will be finely tricked. Get 
you in quite to the bottom, and take care above all things not 
to show yourself, and not to stir; whatever may happen. 

Geronte. Let me alone. I shall be still. 

Scapin. Hide yourself. Here’s a bully in quest of you. 
[In a feigned voice] Fat, me not ’ave de pleasure to kill dis 
Geronte, and vil nobody in sharity mak me know vere is he? 
[To Geronte with his usual voice] Don’t ye stir. Begar, me 
sal find him, if he ide himself at the centre of de eart. ' [To 
Geronte with his natural tone] Don’t show yourself. 0 dere! 
You man vid de sack! Sire, me give you one gin^ you vill sow 
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me vere be dis Geronte. Do you want Signor Geronte? Yes, 
pardi me vant him. And what for, sir? \at far? Yes, 
begar, me tresh him to death Hd one cudgel. Oh! sir, cudgel- 
lins is not for such gentlemen as he, he is not a man to be treated 
in that m.anner. \ o? dat ninny Geronte, dat rascal, dat scoun¬ 
drel? Signor Geronte, sir, is neither ninny, nor rascal, nor 
scoundrel: and }'0U ought, if you please, to speak in another 
manner. How, you treat me vid dat insolence? I defend, as I 
oueht to do. a man of honour who is abused. \ at? you be one 
friend of Geronte? Yes. sir, I am. Hah! begar, you be one 
of his friends, me be glad of it. [Striking the jack srceral times] 
Dere. me nive dat for him. [Crying out as if he had received the 
hlou-s of the cudgel] Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! sir. Oh! oh! softly, 
sir. Oh! gentlv. Oh! oh! oh! Begone, carr>- dat to him from 
m,e. Farevel. ' Po.\ take the Gascon. Oh! 

Geronte. [Thrusting his head out of the sack.] Oh! Scapin, I 


can endure it no longer. 

Scapin. Ohl sir, Tm beat to mummy, my shoulders pain 
m.e horribly. 

Geronte. ’ How so? Twas on my shoulders the blows 
were laid. 

Scapin. No, indeed, sir, they were laid on my back. 

Geronte. What dost mean? I felt the strokes pretty plainly, 

and feel 'em plainly still. . , t n 

Scapin. No, 'twas only the end of the stick, I tell you, that 

reached vour shoulders. ^ , r i 

Geronte. You should have retired then, at a little farther 

distance, to spare me.- 

Scapin. [yioking Geronte go into the sack again.] Take care. 
Here's another of ’em, who has the appearance of a stranger. 
Bef’ar me skip aboute like a marsh-hare, and me no find dis 
dcviiuh Geronte all dis day. Lie snug. You, sir, dere you teU 
me if vou please, wether you no see dis Geronte me seek lor. 
No’ sir* I don’t know where Geronte is. Tell me in a good sad¬ 
ness me have no great matter \id him; me only vant to give 
him one litel recale of one dozain blows o’er de back nd one 
cudcel, and tree" or four trusts through de guts nd my sworfl. 
I do a-^sure vou, sir, I don't know where he is. Me fance me 
.ee cornering move in dat sack. Pardon me, sn. Dere be some 
men^- stor^- udin dere. None at aU, sir. Me ave one grand 
inclinationg to vip my sword tro dat sack. Oh! sir, 
what vou do. You sow me vat dat be. Softly, sir. How 
softly ?' You have nothing to do, to see what I carr). And me 
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vill see, so me vill. You shan’t see. Hey! hey! vat nonsense 
is dis! They are goods that belong to me. Sow me den, me 
tell dee. I won’t do it. You von’t do it.^ No. Me give dee 
one bastonnade upon de shoulders. I don’t value it. Ha! 
you be one droll. [Beating the sacky and crying out as if he had 
received the hlows^ Oh! oh! oh! oh! sir, oh! oh! oh! oh! Fare 
de veil. Dis be one litel lesson for teash dee to speak insolantely. 
Plague take the jabbering rascal. Oh! 

Geronte, [Popping his head out of the sacki\ Oh! I am mauled 
to death. 

Scapin, Oh! I am killed. 

Geronte. Why the deuce must they lay me o’er the back ? 

Scapin. [Thrusting his head into the sack againi\ Take care, 
here’s half a dozen soldiers all together. [Counterfeiting the 
voice of several persons.] Come, let us endeavour to find out 
this Geronte, let us search everywhere. Let us not be sparing 
of our steps. Let’s run the whole town over. Forget no place. 
Visit everywhere. Ferret every quarter. Where shall we go? 
Let us turn this way. No, here. To the left. To the right. 
No, no. Yes. Hide yourself well. So ho! my comrades, here’s 

liis valet-Come, rascal, you must inform us where your 

master is. Nay, gentlemen, don’t abuse me. Come, tell us 
where he is. Speak. Make haste, let’s have done. Dispatch 
quick. Immediately. Nay, gentlemen, softly. [Geronte steals 
his head out of the sack, and discovers Scapin s roguery.] If thou 
dost not find us out thy master immediately, we shall rain an 
inundation of blows upon thee. I choose rather to sufTer every¬ 
thing than discover my master. We shall beat out thy brains. 
Do what you please. Dost itch for a beating? What, wouldst 
feel it a little? There-Oh! 

[Just as he is going to strike, Geronte gets out of the sack, and 
Scapin runs off.] 

Geronte. [Alone.] Oh! scoundrel. Oh! traitor. Oh! villain. 
What, assassinate me after this manner? 


Scene III 
Zerbinetta, Geronte. 

Zerbinetta. [Laughing, and not perceiving Geronte.] Ha, ha! 
I must take a little air. 

Geronte. [Aside, not seeing Zerbinetta.] I’ll swear thou shalt 
pay for this. 
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Zerbin^iia. [A'o/ seeing Geroniei] Ha, ha, ha,ha! a droll story, 
a most excellent dupe of an old feUow. 

Gerovde, There’s no joke in this, and you have no busmess 

to laugh at it. 

Zetbiiiettii. How? what d ye rneaiij sir? 

Gtronie. I mean that you ought not to make a jest of me. 
Zerhinelia. Of you? 

Gironte. Yes. , • r :> 

Zerhiiutia. ^Miy? who intends to make a jest of you.-* 

GerottU. YTiv d’ve come here to laugh at me, to my face? 
Zerbir.etta. This has no regard to you, I was laughmg to 
mvself at a storv that has iust been told me, and the pleasantest 
that ever was heard. I don’t know whether ’tis because I am 
interested in the thing; but I never knew anything so droU as a 
trick that has lately been played by a son upon his father, to 

cheat him of his mone%’. , • ri.- 5 

Ghwte. By a son upon his father, to cheat him of his money. 

ZerbineUa. Yes. Should you press me ever so little, you U 

find me ready enough to tell you the affair; and I ve a natural 
itch of communicating the stories I know. 

Gerotjie. Prav tell me this story. 

Zerbinm. l’,.111 readUy do it. I 

in tellin*. it to vou, for ’tis an adventure not long to be kept 
«:ecret ^Fate would have it that I should faU ai^ngst a gang 
of those people who are called gipsies, who stroll from pro'^^^e 
to pro\-ince, and employ ’emselves in tdhng o fortunes, and 
son^times in many other things, .kmving « ths 
vouns gentleman saw me, and conceived a P^^^ion for m 
From" that moment he was always after me, and was pr^ently, 
oSerToung feUows are, who think they have nothing to 
do but ^peai, and that upon the least word 
ie businL is done. But he met mth a pnde disd^ tto 
made him correct a little his former thoughts. He dis(»t er 
S- nasdon to the people whose hands I was m, and found them 
S:po«r?o reiln'^m? to him, on payment of a cer^ 

is noted for being avancious to the utmost degree. 

GeronU. No. 
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Zerhinetia. There is a ron in his name-rente. Or- 

Oronte. No. Ge- Geronte; yes Geronte; the same; this 

is my hunks, I ha' found him out; 'tis this same stingy mortal 
I’m speaking of. To come to our story, our people have deter¬ 
mined to-day to leave this town, and my lover was going to 
lose me for want of money, had he not been relieved by the 
industry of a servant he has, to get it out of his father. As to 
the name of the servant, I know it wondrous well. His name 
is Scapin; and ’tis an incomparable fellow, and merits all the 
praises one can bestow on him. 

Geronte. [Aside] Oh! rascal as thou art! 

Zerbineiia. This is the stratagem therefore he made use of 
to catch his dupe. Ha, ha, ha, ha! I can’t remember it but 
I must laugh from my very heart, ha, ha, ha I He goes and finds 
out this covetous cur, ha, ha, ha! and tells him, that walking 
upon the quay with his son, ha, ha! they saw a Turkish galley 
which they were invited aboard of. That a young Turk had 
given ’em a collation there, ha! That while they were eating, 
the galley put to sea; and that the Turk had sent him ashore 
alone in the skiff, with orders to tell the father of his master, that 
he would carry his son to Algiers, if he did not immediately 
send him five hundred crowns. Ha, ha, ha! Behold my miser, 
my sordid wretch, under the most furious pangs; and the 
tenderness he had for his son, occasioned a strange combat with 
his avarice. The five hundred crowns they demand of him, 
are to him five hundred stabs with a poniard given him. Ha, 
ha, ha! He could not resolve to tear this sum from his entrails, 
and the pain he suffers, makes him find a hundred ridiculous 
ways of getting his son again. Ha, ha, ha! He’ll send a 
warrant after the Turkish galley when got to sea. Ha, ha, ha! 
He solicits his valet to go offer himself in the place of his son, 
till such time as he has raised the money that he had no mind 
to give. Ha, ha, ha! To make up the five hundred crowns, he 
abandons five or six old suits not worth thirty. Ha, ha, ha! 
The valet at every turn lets him see the impertinence of his 
propositions, and every reflection is accompanied in a dolorous 
manner with a. But what the deuce had he to do in that galley ? 
Oh, cursed galley! Traitor of a Turk! In short, after many 
windings and turnings, after having a long while sighed and 

groaned-But metliinks you don’t laugh at my story. \Vliat 

say ye to it? 

Geronte. I say the young fellow is a rascal, an insolent block¬ 
head, who shall be punished by his father for the trick he has 
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played him. That the gipsy is an inconsiderate, impertinent 
hussy, to abuse a man of honour, who teach her to come 
here and debauch people’s children. And that the valet is a 
villain, who shall be sent to the gallows, by Geronte, before 
to-morrow morning. 


Scene IV 
Zerhinetta, Silvesier. 

Silvester. Why do you go out? .\re you well aware that 
you have just been talking to your lover’s father? 

Zerhinetta. I began to doubt it; I addressed myself to him, 
without tliinking of it, to tell him his o\m story. 

Silvester. What, his own stoiy^? 

Zerhinetta. Yes, I was quite full of it, and longed to be quit 
of it again. But what does it signify? So much the worse 
for him. I don’t see that matters can either be better or worse 
to us. 

Silvester. You had a great desire to be babbling; they must 
have a good deal of tongue who can’t keep their own affairs 
secret. 

Zerhinetta. Wouldn’t he been told it by somebody else? 


Scene V 

Argante, Zerhinetta, Silvester, 

Argante. Soho! Silvester. 

Silvester. [To Zerhinetta.] Get you within doors again. 
Here’s my master calls me. 


Scene VI 
Argante, Silvester. 

Argante. have you agreed together, rascal, have you 

Ecreed together, Scapin, you and my son, to cheat me, and 
dVe think I shall bear it? 

Silvester. Troth, sir, if Scapin cheats you, I wash my hands 
of it; and I do assure vou, I neither meddle nor make m it. 

Argante. We shall see that, rascal, we shall see that; I shan t 
suffer myself to be made a dupe of. 
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SCEXE VII 

Geronte, Argante, Silvester. 

Ghonte. Ah! Signor Argante, you see me oppressed with 
misfortunes. 

Argante. You see me too under a horrible oppression. 

Ghonte. That villain of a Scapin, by a piece of roguery, 
has got five hundred crowns out 0’ me. 

Argante. That same villain of a Scapin, by a piece of roguery 
also, has got two hundred pistoles out of me. 

Geronte. He did not content himself with cheating me of the 
five hundred crowns; he has treated me in a manner I am 
ashamed to mention. But he shall pay for’t. 

Argante. I’ll have satisfaction of him for the trick he has 
played me. 

Geronte. I intend to take an exemplary vengeance of him. 

Silvester. [Aside] Would to Heaven I had not had my share 
in all this! 

Ghonte. But still this is not all, Signor Argante; one mis¬ 
fortune is always the forerunner of another. I pleased myself 
to-day with the hope of having my daughter, in whom I placed 
all my consolation; and I have just now been informed by my 
man, that she set out a great while ago from Tarentum, and 
they believe she there perished in the vessel that she embarked 
aboard. 

Argante. But why, pray, did you keep her at Tarentum, and 
not give yourself the pleasure of having her with you.^ 

Ghonte. I had my reasons for that, and the interests of my 
family have hitherto obliged me to keep this second marriage a 
great secret. But whom do I see.^ 


Scene VIII 

Argante, Ghonte, Nerina, Silvester, 

Ghonte. What, are you there, nurse 
Nerina. [Falling on her knees] Oh! Signor Pandolph, that— 
Ghonte. Call me Geronte, and use that name no longer. The 
reasons have ceased which obliged me to take it amongst you 
at Tarentum. 

Nerina. Alas! What troubles and uneasinesses has this 
change of name occasioned us, in the pains we have taken to find 
you out here. 
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GeronU. Where’s my daughter, and her mother? 

Serim. Your daughter, sir, is not far oS. But before I 
let you see her, I must ask your pardon for hating married her, 
in the abandoned condition we were both in, for want of meeting 
with you. 

Geronie. My daughter married ? 

Nerina. Yes, sir. 

Giroi-.te. And to whom? 

Aerma. To a young gentleman named Octatio, son of one 
Signor Argante. 

Geronie. Oh, Heavens! 

Arganie. MTiat an accident! 

Geronie. Show us; show us quickly where she is. 

}seriria. You need only go into that house. 

Geronie. Go, lead the* way. Follow me, follow me. Signor 

Argante. . . • i 

Sikesler. {Alone?[ MTiat a surpnsmg adventure is this! 


SC£XE IX 
Scapin, Silvester. 

Scapin. Well, Silvester, what are our folks a-doing? _ 

Silvester. I have two things to inform you of. One is, that 
the affair of Octavio is accommodated. Our Hiacintha is found 
to be daughter to Signor Geronte; and chance has performed 
what the prudence of the fathers had concerted. The olhei 
piece of news is, that the two old gentlemen threaten thee m a 
movt horrible manner, and especially Geronte. 

Seapin. That’s nothing. Threatenings never did me any 
harm: thev are clouds which pass vert- high over our heads. 

Silvester. Take care o’ thyself. The sons may very hkely 
be reconciled to the fathers, and thou left in the lurch. 

Seapin. Let me alone, I shall find way to appease their 

WTath, and- 

Silvester. Retire, here they re a-coming out 


SCEXE X 

Geronie, Arganie, Hiaantha, Zerbinetia, Nerina, Silvester. 

GeronU. Come, daughter, go home with m^ My joy had 
been complete could I have seen your mother with you. 
ArganU. Here comes Octavio, quite apropos. 
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Scene XI 

Argante, Geronte, Octavio^ Hiacintha^ Zerbineita^ Nerinaj Silvester, 

Argante, ComC; son, come and rejoice with us at the happy 
adventure of your marriage. Heaven- 

Octavio, No, father, all your propositions of marriage will 
signify nothing. I ought to take off the mask with you, and 
you have been told of my engagement. 

Argante, Yes, but you don’t know- 

Octavio, I know all I need know. 

Argante, I would tell you that the daughter of Geronte- 

Octavio, The daughter of Geronte shall never be anything 
to me. 

Argante, ’Tis she- 

Octavio, [To Geronte,] No, sir, I ask your pardon; my 
resolution is fixed. 

Silvester, [To Octavio.] Hear- 

Octavio, No, hold thy tongue; I’ll hear nothing. 

Argante, [To Octavio,] Your wife- 

Octavio, No, I tell you, father. I’d rather die than quit my 
lovely Hiacintha. Yes, all you do signifies nothing. [Crossing 
the stage to Hiacintha] This is she to whom my faith is engaged; 
I will love her for life, and won’t have any other wife. 

Argante, Lack-a-day, ’tis her we give you. What a hair- 
brains ’tis! Always true to his point. 

Hiacintha, [Pointing to Geronte] Yes, Octavio, this is my 
father whom I have found, and now we are out of pain. 

Geronte, Let us go to my house, we shall discourse matters 
over better there than here. 

Hiacintha, {Pointing to Zerbinetta] Ah! father, I beg it as a 
favour of you, that I mayn’t be parted from the amiable person 
you see here. She has merit that will make you conceive an 
esteem for her when you come to know it. 

Geronte, WoiJd you have me keep a person in my house whom 
your brother is in love with; and who told me, just now to my 
face, a thousand foolish things of myself ? 

Zerbinetta, Sir, I beg you would excuse me. I should not 
have spoken in that manner, had I known it was you; and I knew 
you only by report. 

Geronte, How, only by report? 

Hiaantha, Father, the passion my brother entertains for 
her has nothing criminal in it; and I answer for her virtue. 
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GeronU. A pretty fancy indeed. Would they not have me 
marry my son to her? A wencli that nobody knows, and by 
profession a stroller? 


Scene XII 

Arganie, GirontCy Leandrry Ociaz'W, Iltacinthay Zerbifuttay 
Srrina, Silvester. 

Leander. Don't complain, father, that I love a person who is 
unknown, without birth, or portion. The people I purchased 
her of have just discovered to me that she was of this city, and 
of a worthy family; that they stole her at the age of four years; 
and here is a bracelet they gave me, that may help us to find 
her parents. 

Argante, Alas! By this bracelet, it must be my daughter, 
that I lost at the age you speak of. 

GhmU, Your daughter? 

Argante. Yes, and I see all the features in her that can give 
me assurance of it. My dear child- 

Hiacintha. Heavens! ^^^lat extraordinary adventures! 

Scene XIII 

Argantej Gcronte, Leander, Octavio^ Hiacintha, Zerhinetta, 
Nerina, Silvester, Carlos. 

Carlos. Ah! gentlemen, a strange accident has happened. 

Ghonte. VChat ? 

Carlos. The poor Scapin-- 

Geronte. Tis a \illain that TU have hanged. 

Carlos. Alas! sir, you need be in no pain about that. Passing 
by a new building, a stone-cutters hammer fell upon his head, 
which has fractured the skull, and laid his brains bare. He's 
a-d>*ing, and desired to be brought hither, that he might speak 
with you before he dies. 

Argante. Whert is he? 

Carlos. Here he is. 


Scene XIV 

Argante, Geronte, Leander, Octavio, Hiacintha, Zerbinetia, Nenna, 
Scapin, Silvester, Carlos. 

Scapin. [Carried by two men, and his head wrapped round with 
linen, as if he had been wounded.] Oh! oh! gentlemen, you see 
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me. . . . Oh! you see me in a strange condition. ... Oh! 
I was not willing to die without asking pardon of all persons 
that I may have ever offended. Oh! yes, gentlemen, before I 
give up my last breath, I conjure you from my heart, to pardon 
me whatever I have done to you; and principaily Signor Argante 
and Signor Geronte. Oh! ” 

Argante. For my part, I pardon thee; go, die in peace. 

Scapin. ’Tis you, sir, whom I have most offended by the 
blows of a cudgel that- 

Geronte. Speak no more of it, I pardon thee too. 

Scapin. ’Twas a very great rashness in me, to cudgel- 

Geronte. Let us drop that. 

Scapin. Now I am dying, it gives me inconceivable sorrow 
that I should cudgel- 

Gercmte. Lack-a-day! Hold thy tongue. 

Scapin. Those unhappy blows with a cudgel tliat I- 

Geronte. Hold thy tongue, I say; I forget all. 

Scapin. Alas! What goodness! But is it from the heart, 
sir, that you pardon me the cudgelling that- 

Geronte. Pho! Yes. Let us talk no more of it; I pardon 
thee, that’s enough. 

Scapin. Ah! sir, how am I refreshed by that word! 

Geronte. Yes; but I pardon you on condition that you die. 

Scapin. How, sir.? 

Geronte. I revoke my word, if you recover. 

Scapin. Oh! oh! My weakness seizes me again. 

Argante. Signor Geronte, in favour of our mirth, vou must 
pardon him without condition. 

Geronte. Be it so. 

Argante. Come, let us go to supper, that we may relish our 
pleasure more. 

Scapin. And as to me, carry me to the lower end of the 
table, that I may wait my fate. 


o«i 




THE HYPOCHONDRIACK 

(A COMEDY) 



The Hypochondriack, a Comedy of Three Acts in Prose, acted at 
PariSf at the Theatre of the Palace-Royal, the loth of February, 1673. 

The Hypochondriack was the last of MoU^re's productions. In 
the part of Belina, we find a character which is unhappily too 
common in life, and *tis with the highest pleasure that we see the 
sensible Angelica, forgetting the concerns of her love, and giving 
up herself to grief and sorrow upon her imagining her fath^ was 
dead. The physicians are not at all spared in this piece, for Molidre 
was not contented with only laughing at them here, but in the part 
of Beraldo attacks the very foundation of their art, whilst in the 
part of the Hypochondriack, he ridicules the most universal foible 
of mankind, the restless love of life and the over and above care 
to preserve it. 


ACTORS 


Argan, the hypocho7idriack. 

Beltna, secojid wife to Argan. 

Angelica, daughter to Argan. 

Louison, younger daughter^ sister to AngeHcn* 
Beraldo, Argan s brother. 

Cleanthes, in love xviih Angelica. 

Mr. Diafoirus, a physician. 

Thomas Dl^foirus, son of Mr. Diafoirus. 
Mr. Purgon, a physician. 

Mr. Fleurant, an apothecary. 

Mr. Bonnefoy, a notary. 

Toinet, servant to Argan. 


Scene: Paris. 


ACT I 


Scene I 

Scene: Argan's Chamber, 

Argan, [Sitting with a table before him, casting up his apothe¬ 
cary's bills with coimters] Three and two make five, and five 
makes ten, and ten makes twenty. Three and two make five. 
Item, the twenty-fourth, a little insinuative, preparative ^d 
emollient clyster to mollify, moisten, and refresh his worship’s 
bowels. What pleases me in Mr. Fleurant my apothecary, is, 
that his bills are always extremely civil. His worship’s bowels, 
thirty sous. Ay, but Mr. Fleurant being civil isn’t all, you 
ought to be reasonable too, and not fleece your patients. Tliirty 
sous for a clyster! Your servant, I have told you of this 
already. You have charged me in your other bills but twenty 
sous, and twenty sous in the language of an apothecary b as 
much as to say ten sous; there they are, ten sous. Item, the 
said day, a good detersive clyster composed of double catho- 
licum, rhubarb, niel rosaium, etc., according to prescription, 
to scour, wash and cleanse his honour’s abdomen, thirty sous; 
with your leave ten sous. Item, the said day at night, an 
hepatic, soporific, and somniferous julep, composed to make 
his honour sleep, thirty-five sous; I don’t complain of that, for 
it made me sleep well. Ten, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen sous, 
six deniers. Item, the twenty-fifth, a good purgative and 
corroborative medicine composed of cassia recens with senna 
levantina, etc., according to the prescription of Mr. Purgon 
to expel and evacuate his honour’s choler, four livres. How! 
Mr. Fleurant, you jest sure, you should treat your patients 
with some humanity. Mr. Purgon did not prescribe you to 
set down four livres; put down, put down three livres if you 

please—fifty sous.-Item, the said day, an anodyne and 

astringent potion to make his honour sleep, thirty sous. Good 

-fifteen sous. Item, the twenty - sixth, a carminative 

clyster to expel his honour’s wind, thirty sous. Ten sous, Mr. 
Fleurant. Item, his honour’s clyster repeated at night as before, 
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Argan. ’Tis an hour- 

T ainet. Oh! 

Argan. Thou hast left me- 

Toinet. Oh! 

Argan. Hold your tongue, you slut, that I may scold thee. 

Tainet. Very well, i’faith, I like that, after what I’ve done 
to myself. 

Argan. Thou hast made me bawl my throat sore, gipsy. 

Toinet. And you have made me break my head, one’s as 
good as t’other; so we are quit, with your leave. 

Argan. How, hussy- 

Toinet. If you scold. I’ll cry. 

Argan. To leave me, you jade- 

Toinet. [SHU interrupting him] Oh! 

Argan. Impudence 1 thou wouldst- 

Toinet. Oh! 

Argan. What! must not I have the pleasure of scolding 
her neither? 

Toinet. Have your pennyworth of scolding with all my heart. 

Argan. You hinder me from it, hussy, by interrupting me 
at every turn. 

Toinet. If you have the pleasure of scolding, I must on my 
part, have the pleasure of crying: everyone to his fancy is 
but reasonable. Oh! 

Argan. Come, I must pass over this. Take me away this 
thing, minx, take me away this thing. [Rising out of his chair] 
Has my clyster worked well to-day? 

Toinet. Your clyster! 

Argan. Yes, have I voided much bilious matter? 

Toinet. I’faith, I don’t trouble myself about those matters. 
Tis for Mr. Fleurant to have his nose in ’em, since he has the 
profit of ’em. 

Argan. Take care to get me some broth ready, for the other 
I’m to take by and by. 

Toinet. This Mr. Fleurant and Mr. Purgon divert themselves 
finely with your carcass; they have a rare milch-cow of you. 
I would fain ask ’em what distemper you have, that you must 
take so much physic. 

Argan. Hold your tongue, ignorance, ’tisn’t for you to 
control the decrees of the faculty. Bring my daughter Angelica 
to me, I have something to say to her. 

Toinet. Here she comes of herself; she has guessed your 
intention. 
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Scene III 

Angelica^ Toifiel, Argan. 

Argan. Come hither Angelica, you come opportunely, I 
want to speak \^'ith you. 

Angelica, I am ready to hear you, sir. 

Argan. Stay. [To Toinet] Give me my cane, FU come 

asain presently. , . 

''Toinet. Go quick, sir, go. Mr. Fleurant finds us in business. 


Scene IV 
Angelica, Toinet. 

Angelica. Toinet. 

Toinet. Well. 

Angelica. Look upon me a little. 

Toinet. Well, I do look upon you. 

Angelica. Toinet. -it,. 

Toinei. Well, what would you have with Toinet? 

Angelica. Don’t vou guess who I would speak of? ^ 

Toinet. I much suspect of our young lover; for ’tis on him 
that our conversation has entirely turned for these six da}s 
past, and you’re not weU unless you are ulking of him every 

AnoeUca Since vou know that, why are not you the first 
then to taik of him' to me, and spare me the pains of forcmg 
you on this discourse? 

Toinet. You don’t give me time to do it; you have such a 
care about that matter, that ’tis difficult to be beforehand with 

I own to thee that I am never weary of talting of 
him to thee, and that my heart eagerly takes advantage of ewry 
Tment to disclose itself to thee. But tell me, dost thou 
condemn, Toinet, the sentiments I have for him? 

Toinet. Far from it. , 

Angelica. Am I in the wTong to abandon myself to these 

soft impressions? 

^ And wo'uldst thou have me insensible to the tender 
protestations of that ardent passion he expresses for me? 

Toinet. Heaven forbid! . .. t 

Angelica. Tell me a little, dost not thou perceive as well as I 
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something of Providence, some act of destiny in the unexpected 
adventure of our acquaintance? 

Toinet. Yes. 

Angelica. Dost not thou think that action of engaging in 
my defence, without knowing me, was perfectly gallant? 

Toinet. Ay. 

Angelica. That ’twas impossible to make a more generous 
use of it? 

Toinet. Agreed. 

Angelica. And tliat he did all this with the best grace in 
the world? 

Toinet. Oh, yes. 

Angelica. Dost not thou think, Toinet, that he’s well made in 
his person? 

Toinet. Certainly. 

Angelica. That he has the best air in the world? 

Toinet. Undoubtedly. 

Angelica. That his discourse, as well as actions, has something 
noble in it? 

Toinet. That’s sure. 

Angelica. That never anything was heard more affectionate 
than all that he says to me ? 

Toinet. Tis true. 

Angelica. And that there’s notlung more vexatious than the 
restraint I’m kept under, which hinders all communication of 
the soft transports of that mutual ardour which Heaven inspires 
us with? 

Toinet. You’re in the right. 

Angelica. But, dear Toinet, dost thou think he loves me so 
much as he tells me ? 

Toinet. Urn-Those kind 0’ things are sometimes not 

absolutely to be trusted to. The show of love is very much 
like the reality; and I have seen notable actors of that part. 

Angelica. Ah! Toinet, what sayest thou ? Alas! in the manner 
he speaks, is it really possible that he should not tell me the 
truth? 

Toinet. Be it as it will, you’ll shortly be made clear in that 
point; and the resolution which he wrote you yesterday he had 
taken to ask you in marriage, is a ready way to discover to you 
if he spoke truth or not. That will be a thorough proof of it. 

Angelica. Ah! Toinet, if this man deceives me. I’ll never 
believe a man as long as I live. 

Toinet. Here’s your father come back. 
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Scene V 

Argan, Angelica, Toinet. 

Argan. [Sitting daum.] So, daughter, I’m going to tell you 
a piece of news, which you little expect perhaps. You are asked 
of me in marriage. How’s this? You laugh. That’s pleasant 
enough, ah! that word marriage. There’s nothing so merry 
to young girls. Ah, nature! nature! for what I can see then, 
child, I have no occasion to ask you if you are vidlling to be 
married. 

Angelica. ’Tis my duty, sir, to do whatever you shall please 
to enjoin me. 

Argan. I’m glad to have such a dutiful daughter; the thing 
is fixed then, and I have promised you. 

Angelica, ’Tis for me, sir, blindly to follow all your resolutions. 

Argan. My wife, your stepmother, had a desire I should 
make a mm of you, and your little sister Louison hkewise; and 
has always persisted in it. 

Toinet. [Aside ^ The sly beast had her reasons for it. 

Argan. She would not consent to this match, but I have 
carried it, and my word is given. 

Angelica. Ah! sir, how much am I obliged to you for all 
your goodness! 

Toinet. Troth, I take this well of you now, this is the wisest 
action you ever did in your life. 

Argan. I have not yet seen the person, but they tell me I 
shall be satisfied with him, and thou too. 

Angelica. Most certainly, sir. 

Argan. How! hast thou seen him? 

Angelica. Since your consent authorises me to open my 
heart to you. I’ll not conceal from you, that chance brought 
us acquainted about six days since, and that the request which 
has been made to you, is the effect of an inclination which we 
conceived for one another at first sight. 

Argan. I was not told of that, but I’m ver}' glad of it. and 
’tis so much the better that things go in that manner. They 
say that he’s a jolly, weU-made young fellow'. 

Angelica. True, sir. 

Argan. Well shaped. 

Angelica. Without doubt. 

Argan. Agreeable in his person. 

Angelica. Most certainly. 
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Argan. Of a good countenance. 

Angelica. Extremely good 

Argan. Discreet, and well bom. 

Angelica. Perfectly. 

Argan. Very genteel. 

Angelica. The most genteel in the world. 

Argan, Speaks Latin and Greek well. 

Angelica. I don’t know that. 

Argan. And will be admitted doctor in three days* time. 

Angelica. He, sir! 

Argan. Yes. Has not he told thee so.^ 

Angelica. No indeed. Who told you so? 

Argan. Mr. Purgon. 

Angelica. Does Mr. Purgon know him? 

Argan. A fine question! He must needs know him since 
he’s his nephew. 

Angelica. Cleanthes Mr. Purgon’s nephew! 

Argan. What Cleanthes? We are speaking of the person 
you are asked for in marriage. 

Angelica. Well, ay. 

Argan. Very well, and that’s the nephew of Mr. Purgon, 
w ho is the son of his brother-in-law, the physician Mr. Diafoirus; 
and this son’s name is Thomas Diafoirus, not Cleanthes; and 
Mr. Purgon, Mr. Fleurant, and I, concluded the match this 
morning, and to-morrow this intended son-in-law is to be 
brought to me by his father. What’s the matter? you look 
quite astonished. 

Angelica. ’Tis because I find, sir, that you have been speaking 
of one person, and I understood another. 

Toinet. What, sir, would you entertain so burlesque a design? 
And with so much wealth as you have, would you marry your 
daughter to a physician ? 

Argan. Yes. What business have you, hussy, to concern 
yourself, impudence as thou art? 

Toinet. Good now, softly, sir, you fly immediately to in¬ 
vectives. Can’t we reason together without falling into a 
passion? Come, let’s talk in cool blood. What is your reason, 
pray, for such a marriage? 

Argan. My reason is, that seeing myself infirm, and sick as 
I am, I would procure me a son-in-law, and relations physicians, 
in order to depend on good assistance against my distemper, and 
to have in my family sources of remedies which are necessary 
for me, and to be myself at consultations and prescriptions. 
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Toinet. Ver\’ well, that’s giHng a reason, and there’s a 
pleasure in answering one another calmly. But, sir, lay your 
hand on your heart. Are you really sick? 

Argoti. How, jade, am I sick? am I sick, impudence? 

Toinet. Well, yes, sir, you are sick, let us have no quarrel 
about that. Yes, you are veiy’ sick, I agree to’t, and more 
sick than you think; that’s over. But your daughter is to 
marr)’ a husband for herself, and not being sick, it isn’t necessary 
to give her a physician. 

Argan. ’Tis for my sake that I give her this physician, and 
a girl of good-nature should be overjoyed to marry for the 
benefit of her father’s health. 

Toinet. Lookee, sir, will you let me as a friend give you a 
piece of adHce? 

Argan. What’s that advice? 

Toinet. Not to think of this match. 

Argan. And the reason, pray? 

Toinet. The reason’s this, that your daughter won’t consent 
to it. 

Argan. She won’t consent to it? 

Toinet. No. 

Argan. ih' daughter? 

Toinet. Your daughter. She’ll tell you that she has nothing 
to do with ilr. Diafoirus, nor with his son, Thomas Diafoirus, 
nor all the Diafoirus’s in the world. 

Argan. But I have something to do with ’em. Besides, the 
match is more advantageous than you think for. Mr. Diafoirus 
has only this son to inherit all he has, and moreover, Mr. Purgon, 
who has neither uife nor children, gives him all his estate in 
favour of this marriage, and Mr. Purgon is a man that hath 
a good eight thousand li%Tes a year. 

Toinet. He must have killed a world of people to become 

so rich. • • u 

Argan. Eight thousand li\Tes a year is something, without 

reckoning the father’s estate. 

Toinet. All this, sir, is fair and fine. But I still return to 
the same storj'. I ad\’ise you between ourselves to choose 
another husband for her, for she’s not made to be Madame 
Diafoirus. 

Argan. But I’ll have it be so. 

Toinet. Oh! fie, don’t say that. 

Argan. How! not say that? 

Toinet. No. 
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Argan, And why shall I not say it? 

Toinei, They’ll say you don’t know what you talk of. 

Argan. They may say what they please; but I tell you, I’ll 
have her make good the promise I have given. 

Toinet, No, I am sure that she’ll not do it. 

Argan. I’ll force her to it then. 

Toinet. She’ll not do it, I tell ye. 

Argan. She shall do it, or I’ll put her into a convent. 

Toinet. You? 

Argan. I. 

Toinet. Good! 

Argan. How, good? 

Toinet. You shall not put her into a convent. 

Argan. I shall not put her into a convent? 

Toinet. No. 

Argan. No! 

Toinet. No. 

Argan. Hey-day, this is pleasant enough; I shall not put 
my daughter into a convent, if I please? 

Toinet. No, I tell you. 

Argan. Who shall hinder me from it? 

Toinet. Yourself. 

Argan. Myself? 

Toinet. Yes, you would not have the heart. 

Argan. I shall. 

Toinet. You jest. 

Argan. I don’t jest. 

Toinet. Fatherly tenderness will hinder you. 

Argan. It won’t hinder me. 

Toinet. A little tear or two, her arms thrown about your 
neck, a Dear papa pronounced tenderly, will be enough to 
move you. 

Argan. All that will do nothing. 

Toinet. Yes, yes. 

Argan. I tell ye that I won’t ’bate an inch on’t. 

Toinet. You trifle. 

Argan. You shall not say that I trifle. 

Toinet. Lack-a-day, I know you, you are good-natured. 
Argan. [Angrily] I am not good-natured. I’m ill-natured 
when I please. 

Toinet. Softly, sir, you don’t remember that you are sick. 
Argan. I command her absolutely to prepare to take the 
husband I speak of. 
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Toinet. And I absolutely forbid her to do it. 

Argan. Whereabouts are we then.? and what boldness is 
this for a slut of a servant to talk at this rate before her master? 

Toinet. When a master does not consider what he does, a 
sensible ser\'ant is in the right to inform him better. 

Argan. [Ruttnitig after Tomet.'\ Ah! insolence, I’ll knock 
thee down. 

Toinet. \Running from him and putting the chair bet-jceen 
her and him.'\ ’Tis my duty to oppose an>*thing that would 
disgrace you. 

Argan. \Ru7ining after her in a passioti round the chair with his 
cane in his handi] Come here, come here, that I may teach thee 
how to speak. 

Toinet. [Saving herself on the opposite side of the chair to where 
Argan ts.] I interest myself as I ought, to hinder you from 
doing such a foolish thing. 

Argan. Jade! 

Toinet. No, I’ll never consent to this match. 

Argan. Baggage! 

Toinet. I’ll not have her marry your Thomas Diafoirus. 

Argan. Carrion! 

Toinet. And she’ll obey me sooner than you. 

Argan. Angelica, won’t you lay hold of that slut for me? 

Angelica. Alas, sir, don’t make yourself sick. 

Argan. If thou dost not lay hold of her for me. I’ll refuse 
thee my blessing. 

Toinet. And I’ll disinherit her, if she does obey you. 

Argan. [Throwing himself in his chair.\ Oh! oh! I can bear 
it no longer. This is enough to kill me. 


Scene VI 
Belina, Argan. 

.Argan. Ah! ^dfe, come hither. 

Belina. What’s the matter, my poor spouse? 

.Argan. Come hither to my assistance. 

Belina. \\'hat is it then that’s the matter, my dear child? 
Argan. My love. 

Belina. My soul. 

.Argan. They have been putting me in a passion. 

Belina. Alas! my poor little love! and how then, my soul? 
Argan. Your slut Toinet is grown more insolent than ever. 
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Belina. Don’t put yourself in a passion then. 

Argan. She has made me mad, my life. 

Bdina. Softly, my child. 

Argan. She has been thwarting me this hour about things 
that I’m resolved to do. 

Belina. There, there, softly. 

Argan. And has had the impudence to tell me that Fm not 
sick. 

Belina. She’s an impertinent gipsy. 

Argan. You know, my heart, how the matter is. 

Bdina. Yes, my heart, she’s in the wrong. 

Argan. My love, that slut will kill me. 

Bdina. Oh so, oh so! 

Argan. She’s the cause of all the choler I breed. 

Bdina. Don’t fret yourself so much. 

Argan. And I have bid you, I know not how many times, 
turn her away from me. 

Belina. Alas, child, there are no servants, men or women, 
who have not their faults. We are sometimes forced to bear 
with their bad qualities for the sake of their good ones. This 
wench is dexterous, careful, diligent, and above all honest; and 
you know that at present there’s need of great precaution with 
regard to those we take. Harkee, Toinet. 


Scene VII 

Argany Belina, Toinet, 

Toinet. Madam. 

Belina. What’s the reason that you put my dear in this 
passion? 

Toinet. [In a soft tone.] I, madam? Alas! I don’t know what 
you mean, I think of nothing but to please my master in 
everything. 

Argan. Ah! Traitress! 

Toinet. He told us that he intended to give his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Mr. Diafoirus; I answered him that I 
tl^ought the match was very advantageous for her; but believed 
he would do better to put her into a convent. 

Belina. There’s no great harm in that, and I think she’s in 
the right. 

^ Argaji. Ah! my love, dost thou believe her? she’s a wicked 
jade. She said a hundred insolent things to me. 
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Belina. Very well, I believe you, my soul. Come, recover 
vourself. Harkee, Toinet, if you vex my jewel ever again, FU 
turn vou out of doors. So, give me bis fur ^oak, and the pillows 
that i mav set him easy in his chair. You are I don’t know how. 
Pull vour nishtcap well over your ears; there s nothing gi\es 
people so much cold, as letting the air in at their ears. 

Argan. Ah! my life, I'm vastly obliged to you for all the 

care vou take of me. j r • i 

Bc\u:a. [AdiusUng the piUo-xs which she puts round hi7n.\ 
Raise vourself up that I may put this under you. Let us put 
this to keep vou up, and this on the other side. Let s place 
this behind vour back, and this other to support your head. 

Toinet. [Clapping a pillow hard on his headi\ -\nd this to 
keen vou from the damp. 

Ar^an. [Rising up in a passion, and thiroumg all the piUows 
ajier ‘t oinet as she runs away.] Ah! jade, thou wouldst stifle me. 


Scene VIII 
Argon, Belina. 

Belina. Oh so, oh so! VTat's the matter then? 

Argan. ^Throwing himselj into his chair.] Ohl ah! oh! I can 

hold it no longer. _ • s v 

Belina. Vhy do you fly mto such passions? she meant to 

You don’t know, my love, the malice of that baggage. 
Ob' ^e has put me beside myself; and there 11 be need of more 
than eight doses of physic, and twelve clysters to set all this to 

so, my little dearie, pacify yourself a httle. 

Argan. My bfe, you are all my comfort. 

Behna. Poor little child. . 

Aroan That I m.av endeavour to requite the love you hate 

fo^‘ n^e. as I told vou, my heart, LU make my will. 

B 'lna \h: riiv soul, don’t talk of that, pray now, I cant 
bear'the thought of it; the vert' word of will makes me leap 

I desired vou to speak of it to your notart. 

He’s within there, I brought him with me. 

Let him com.e here then, my love. 

Ala'' mv soul, when one loves a husband well, one 


A r Sian. 
Belina. 
Argan. 
Belina. 


scarce in’a condition to think of these things. 
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Scene IX 

Mr, Bonnefoy, Belina, Argan. 

Arean. Come hither, Hr. Bonnefoy, come hither. Take 
a chair pray. My wife has told me, sir, that you are a very 
honest man, and altogether one of her friends; and I have 
ordered her to speak to you about a will. 

Belina. Alas! I’m not capable of speaking about those things. 

Mr. Bonnefoy, She has unfolded your intentions to me, sir, 
and what you design for her; and I have to tell you ui^n that 
subject, that you cannot give your wife anything by will. 

Argan. But why so? 

Mr. Bonnefoy. Custom is against it. If you were m a 
country of statute-law, it might be done; but at Paris, and in 
countries for the most part governed by custom, ’tis what can’t 
be; and the disposition would be null. All the advantage that 
a inan and woman joined by wedlock can give each to the other 
is by mutual gift during life; moreover there must be no children, 
either of the two conjuncts, or of one of them, at the decease 
of the first that dies. 

Argan. Then ’tis a very impertinent custom that a husband 
can’t leave anything to a wife, by whom he’s tenderly beloved, 
and who takes so much care of him. I should desire to consult 
my counsellor to see what I could do. 

Mr. Bonnefoy. ’Tis not to counsel that you must apply, 
for they are commonly severe in these points, and imagine it a 
great crime to dispose of anything contrary to law. They are 
difficult people, and are ignorant of the by-ways of conscience. 
There are other persons to consult who are much fitter to 
accommodate you; who have expedients of passing gently over 
the law, and of making tliat just which is not allowed; who 
know how to smooth the difficulties of an affair, and to find 
means of eluding custom by some indirect advantage. Without 
that where should we always be? There must be a facility in 
things, otherwise we should do nothing, and I would not give a 
sou for our business. 

Argan. My wife indeed told me, sir, that you were a very 
skilful and a very honest man. How then can I do, pray, to 
give her my estate, and to deprive my children of it? 

Mr. Bonnefoy. How can you do? You must secretly choose 
an intimate friend of your wife’s, to whom you may bequeath 
in due form by your will, all that you can, and this friend shall 
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afterwards give up all to her. You may further sign a great 
many bonds, without suspicion, payable to several creditors, 
who shaU lend their names to your wife, and shall put into her 
hands a declaration, that what they had done m it was only 
to serve her. You may likewise in your lifetime put into her 
hands ready money, or bills which you may have payable to 
the bearer. 

Belina. Alas! you must not torment yourself with all these 
things. If I should lose you, child. I’ll stay no longer in the 
world. 

Argan. My soul! 

Bdina. Yes, my dear, if I’m unfortunate enough to lose you— 

Argoii. Mvdearvsdfe! 

O ^ • 

Belina. Life will be no longer an\-thmg to me. 

Argan. My love! 

Belina. And I’ll follow you, to let you see the tenderness 
I have for you. 

Argan. My life, you break my heart; be comforted, I b^ 
of thee. 

Mr. Bonnejoy. These tears are unseasonable, and t hin gs are 
not yet come to that. 

Belina. Ah! sir, you don’t know what ’tis to have a husband 
that one tenderly loves. 

Argan. All the concern I shall have, if I die, my soul, is that 
I never had a child by thee. Mr. Purgon told me that he’d make 
me able to get one. 

Mr. Bonnefoy. That may come still. 

Argan. I must make my v^-ill then, my love, after the manner 
the gentleman sa)*s; but by way of precaution I’ll put into your 
hands twenty thousand U\Tes in gold, which I have in ^e 
ceiling of my "alcove, and two notes payable to the bearer, which 
are due to me, one from Mr. Damon, and the other from Gerante. 

Belina. No, no. I’ll have none of it. Ah!-how much 

do you say that there is in your alcove? 

Argan. Twenty thousand li\Tes, my love. 

Belina. Don’t speak to me of riches, I beseech ye. Ah!- 

how much are the two notes for ? 

Argan. They are my life, one for four thousand li\Tes, and 

the other for six. 

Belina. All the wealth in the world, my soul, is nothmg to me 
in comparison of thee. 

Mr. Bonnefoy. [To Argan.] Would you have us proceed to 
make the will? 
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Argan. Yes, sir, but we shall be better in my little closet. 
My love, lead me pray. 

Belina. Come, my poor dear child. 

Scene X 
Angelica, Toinet, 

Toinet. They are got with a scrivener there, and I heard 
'em talk of a will. Your stepmother does not sleep, and 'tis 
certainly some contrivance against your interest that she's 
pushing your father upon. 

Angelica, Let him dispose of his estate as he pleases, pro¬ 
vided he does not dispose of my heart. Thou seest, Toinet, the 
violent designs they have against it. Don't abandon me, I 
beseech thee, in the extremity I'm in. 

Toinet, I abandon you! I’ll die sooner. Your stepmother 
in vain makes me her confidante, and strives to bring me into 
her interest; I never had any inclination for her, and have been 
always of your side. Let me alone. I'll make use of everything 
to serve you; but to serve you more effectually I’ll change my 
battery, conceal the zeal I have for you, and pretend to enter 
into the sentiments of your father and stepmother. 

Angelica, Endeavour, I conjure thee, to give Cleanthes 
notice of the marriage they have concluded on. 

Toinet, I have nobody to employ in that office but the old 
usurer Polichinello, my lover, and 'twill cost me some kind 
words to have him do't, which I’ll willingly disburse for you. 
To-day 'tis too late, but very early to-morrow I'll send to seek 
for him, and he'll be overjoyed to- 

Belina, \In the housed Toinet. 

Toinet, [To Angelica] I'm called. Good night. Rely upon 
me. 

ACT II 

Scene I 

Toinet, Cleanthes, 

Toinet, [Not knowing Cleanthes] What do you want, sir? 

Cleanthes. What do I want ? 

Toinet, Ah, hah! is it you? surprising! what come you to 
do here? 
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Chanthes. To know my destiny; to speak to the amiable 
Angelica, consult the sentiments of her heart; and demand of 
her, what her resolutions are in respect to the fatal marriage 
they have given me intelligence of. 

Toinet. Yes, but Angelica is not to be spoken with thus point 
blank; there must be intrigue to manage that point, and you 
have been told under how strict a guard she is kept. That they 
allow her not to stir abroad, or speak to anybody, and that ’t^'as 
the curiosity of an old aunt only, which favoured us with the 
liberty of going to that play, which gave birth to your passion; 
and we are very much upon our guard lest we speak of that 
adventure. 

Chanthes. Accor ding ly I come not here as Cleanthes, and 
under the appearance of her lover, but as a friend of her music- 
master, who has given me leave to say that he sen. me in his 
room. 

Toinet. Here’s her father. Retire a little, and let me tell 
him you are there. 


Scene II 
Argan, Toinet. 

Argan. [Thittking himself alone, and not seeing Toinet^ Mr. 
Purgon told me I should walk in my chamber twelve times to 
and asfain in a morning; but I forgot to ask him, whether it 
should be longways or broadways. 

Toinet. Sir, there is one- 

Argan. Speak low, hussy, thou hast just split my brains, 
and thou never considerest that sick folks should not be spoken 
so loud to. 

Toinet. I would tell you, sir- 

Argan. Speak low, I say. 

Toinet. Sir- makes as if she spoke. 

Argan. Hey? 

Toinet. I tell you that-[SA^ still makes as if she spoke 

again.^ 

Argan. WTiat is it vou tell me? . 

Toinet. [Aloud.] I tell you here is a man wants to speak with 

you. 

Argan. Let him come. 

[Toinet beckons to Cleanthes to come near. 
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Scene III 

Argan, Cleanihes, Toinet, 

Cleanthes. Sir- 

Toinet, [To Cleanthes,] Don’t speak so loud, for fear of 
splitting my master’s brains. 

Cleanthes, Sir, I am exceedingly glad to find you up, and to see 
that you are better. 

Toinet, [Pretending to be in a passion\ How better? ’tis 
false, my master is always ill. 

Cleanthes, I had heard the gentleman was better, and I 
perceive he looks well. 

Toinet, What d’ye mean with your Looks well? He looks 
very ill, and they are impertinent people who told you he was 
better. He never was so ill in his life. 

Argan, She’s in the right on’t. 

Toinet, He walks, sleeps, eats, and drinks like other folks; 
but that does not hinder him from being sick. 

Argan, That’s true. 

Cleanthes, Sir, I am heartily sorry for it. I come from the 
young lady your daughter’s music-master. He was obliged 
to go into the country for a few days; and, as I am one of his 
intimate friends, he sent me in his place, to go on with her 
lessons, for fear, that if they were discontinued, she might 
forget what she has already learnt. 

Argan, Very well. [To Toinet,] Call Angelica. 

Toinet, I fancy, sir, it would be better to show the gentleman 
to her chamber. 

Argan, No. Bid her come hither. 

Toinet, He can’t teach her her lesson as he should do, if they 
are not by themselves. 

Argan, Yes, yes. 

Toinet, Sir, ’twill only stun you, and you had need to have 
nothing to disturb you, or split your brains, in the condition 
5rou are. 

Argan, No, no, I love music, and I shall be glad to-^hoh! 

here she comes. [To Toinet^ Do you go see if my wife be 
dressed 

Scene IV 

Argan, Angelica, Cleanthes, 

Argan, Come, daughter; your music-master is gone into the 
country, and here’s a person he has sent to teach you m his place. 
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Angelica. [Knowing Cleanthes^ Oh, Heavens! 

Argan. What’s the matter? Whence this surprise? 

Angelica. ’Tis- 

Argan. What? ^^*ho disturbs you in this manner? 

Angelica. ’Tis a surprising accident, sir, that I meet with here. 

Argan. How? 

Angelica. I dreamt last night that I was in the greatest 
distress in the world, and that a person exactly like this gentle¬ 
man, offered himself to me, of whom I demanded succour, and 
he presently freed me from the trouble I was in; and my surprise 
was very’^ great to see unexpectedly, upon my coming in here, 
what I had in idea all night. 

Cleanthes. ’Tis no small happiness to have a place in your 
thoughts, whether sleeping or waking; and my good fortune 
would be undoubtedly very great, were you in any trouble from 
w hich you should judge me worthy to deliver you; and there is 
nothing I would not do to- 


Scene V 

Argan, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet. 

Toinet. [To Argan.] Troth, sir. I’m o’ your side now, and 
unsay all that I said yesterday. Here are Mr. Diafoirus the 
father, and Mr. Diafoirus the son, come to \Tsit you. How rarely 
will you be hope up with a son-in-law! You will see one of the 
best made young fellows in the world, and the wittiest too. 
He spoke but two words, and I was in ecstasy at ’em, and your 
daughter will be charmed with him. 

Argan. [To Cleanthes, who makes as if he were going.] Don’t 
go, sir; I am upon marrying my daughter, and the p)erson they 
have brought hither is her intended husband, whom she has not 
as yet seen. 

Cleanthes. ’Tis doing me a great deal of honour, sir, to 
permit me to be witness of so agreeable an inteiNiew. 

Argan. He is son to an eminent physician, and the marriage 
will be performed in four days. 

Cleanthes. Veiy^ well. 

Argan. Please to inform her music-master of it, that he may 
be at the wedding. 

Cleanthes. I’ll not fail to do it. 

Argan. I in\'ite you to it likewise. 

Cleanthes. You do me a great deal of honour. 

Argan. Come, place yourselves in order, here they are. 
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Scene VI 

Mr. Diafotrus, Thomas Diafoirus, Argan, Angelica^ CleantheSj 
Toimt, Lackeys, 

Argan, [Putting his hand to his cap withoiU taking it of.] 
Mr. Purgon, sir, has forbid me being uncovered. You are of 
the faculty: you know the consequences. 

Afr. Diafoirics, We are in all our visits to bring relief to our 
patients, and not to bring any inconvenience upon ^em. 

[Argan and Mr, Diafoirus speak at the same time. 
Argan, I receive, sir, 

Mr, Diafoirus. We come here, sir, 

Argan, With a great deal of joy, 

Mr, Diafoirus. My son Thomas, and I, 

Argan, The honour you do me, 

Mr, Diafoirus. To declare to you, sir, 

Argan, And I could have wished, 

Mr. Diafoirus. The pleasure we receive, 

Argan, To have been able to have gone to you, 

Mr, Diafoirus. From the favour you do us, 

Argan, To assure you, 

Mr, Diafoirus. So kindly to admit us, 

Argan. But you know, sir, 

Mr. Diafoirus. To the honour, sir, 

Argan, What it is to be a poor sick creature, 

Mr, Diafoirus, Of your alliance, 

Argan. Who can do no more, 

Mr, Diafoirus. And to assure you, 

Argan. Than to tell you here, 

Mr. Diafoirus. That in affairs depending on our faculty, 
Argan. That he will seek all opportunities, 

Mr. Diafoirus. As also in all others, 

Argan. To make you sensible, sir, 

Mr. Diafoirus. We shall ever be ready, sir, 

Argan. That he is entirely at your service. 

Mr. Diafoirus. To testify our zeal for you- [To his son.] 

Come, Thomas, advance, make your compliments. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [To Mr. Diafoirus] Should not I berin 
with the father? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Yes. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [To Argan] Sir, I come to salute, recog¬ 
nise, cherish, and revere in you a second father; but a second 
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father, to whom, I'll be bold to say, I am more indebted than to 
my first. The first begat me; but you have adopted me. He 
received me through necessity.’; but you have accepted me 
through favour. What I have from him. is the oi>eration of his 
body, what I have from you, is the operation of your will; and 
by how much the mental faculties are superior to the corporeal, 
by so much am I more indebted to you, and by so much do I 
hold, as more precious, this future filiation, for which I this 
day come to jjay you beforehand, the most humble and most 
respectful homage. 

Toinet. Prosperity to the colleges, which trim us out such 
ingenious p>ersons. 

Thomas Diafoiriis. \To ^Ir. Diafoirus.^ Was that well done, 
father? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Opiime. 

Argati. [To Afigdica.] Come, pay your respects to the 
gentleman. 

Thomas Diafoiriis. [To Mr. Dicfoirus.^ Shall I kiss her? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Yes, yes. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [To Angelica.] Madam, ’tis rn-itb justice 
that Heaven has granted you the name of stepmother, since 
one- 

Argan. [To Thomas Diafoirus.] Tis not my wife, ’tis my 
daughter you are speaking to. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Where is she then? 

Argan. She’s a-coming. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Shall I wait, father, till she comes? 

Mr. Diafoirus. Always make your compliment to the 
young lady. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Madam, just in the same manner as the 
statue of Memnon gave an harmonious sound, when it was 
illuminated by the rays of the sun: so, in like manner, do I 
feel mvself animated with a sweet transport at the appearance 
of the sun of your beauty. And as the naturalists remark that 
the flower named the Heliotrope, turns, without ceasing, towards 
that star of day: so shall my heart, henceforth for ever, turn 
towards the resplendent stars of your adorable eyes, as to its 
proper pole. Permit me then, madam, now to pay, at the 
altar of your charms, the offering of that heart, which breathes 
not after, nor is ambitious of any other gloiy* than that of being 
tin death, madam, your most humble, most obedient, and most 

faithful serv ant, and husband. 

Toinet. See what it is to study, one learns to say fine thin^ 
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Aroan. [To CleantJies.] Heh! What say you to that? 

Cleanihes. That the gentleman does wonders, and that if he 
is as good a physician as he is an orator, it would be a great 
pleasure to be one of his patients. 

Toinet. Certainly. It will be a wonderful thing, if he per 
forms as fine cures, as he makes fine speeches. 

Argan. Here, my chair quickly, and chairs for everybody. 
Sit you there, daughter. [To Mr. Diajoirus.] You see, sir, 
that all the world admires your son, and I think you very 
happy in such a young man. 

Mr. Diajoirus. Sir, ’tis not because I am his father, but I 
can say I have reason to be satisfied in him, and that all w’ho 
see him, speak of him as a youth who has no harm in him. He 
never had a very lively imagination, nor that sparkling wit 
which one observes in some others; but it was that, I always 
looked upon, as a happy • presage of his judgment, a quality 
requisite for the exercise of our art. When he w'as a little one, 
he was never what one may call roguish, or waggish. One 
might always see him mild, peaceable, and taciturn, never 
uttering a word, and never playing at any of those little games, 
that we call children’s-play. They had all the difficulty in the 
world to teach him to read, and he was nine years old before 
he knew his letters. Good, says I within myself; trees slow of 
growth, are those which bear the best fruit. One writes upon 
the marble with much more difficulty than one does upon the 
sand; but things are much longer preserved there, and that 
slowness of apprehension, that heaviness of imacrination, is a 
mark of a future good judgment. When I sent him to college 
he was hard put to’t; but he bore up obstinately against all 
difficulties, and his tutors always praised him to me for his 
assiduity and his pains. In short, by mere dint of hammering, 
he gloriously attained to be a licentiate; and I can say without 
vam’ty, that from the time he took his Bachelor of Physic’s 
degree, there is no candidate that has made more noise than he 
in all the disputes of the schools. He has rendered himself 
formidable there, and not an act passes but he argues to the last 
extremity on the side of the contrary proposition. He is firm 
in a dispute, strenuous as a Turk in his principles; and pursues 
an argument to the farthest recesses of logic. But what pleases 
me above all things in him, in which he follows my example, 
is that he is blindly attached to the opinions of the ancients, and 
that he would never comprehend nor hear the reasons and 
experiments of the pretended discoveries of our age, concerning 
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the circulation of the blood, and other opinions of the same 
stamp. 

Thomas Diafoirus. [Taking a large thesis out of his pocket 
rolled up, Tchich he presents to Angelical] I have supported a 
thesis against the circulators, which, with the gentleman’s 
permission, [Bowing to Argan.] I make bold to present to the 
young lady, as a homage I owe her of the first-fruits of my genius. 

Angelica. Sir, ’tis a useless piece of goods for me, and I am 
not skilled in those sort of things. 

Toinet. [Taking the //((fsis.] Give it me, give it me, ’tis always 
worth taking for the picture, it \\ill serve to adorn our garret. 

Thomas Diafoirus. -\nd mth the gentleman’s permission 
also, I in\-ite you to come and see one of these days, for your 
diversion, the dissection of a woman, upon which I am to read 
lectures. 

Toinet. The diversion \nll be agreeable. There are some 
gentlemen give their mistresses a play, but to give a dissection, 
is somethin^ more gallant. 

Mr. Diafoirus. As to the rest, for what concerns the requisite 
qualities for marriage and propagation, I do assure you that 
according to the rules of us doctors, he is just such as one coiJd 
wish. That he possesses in a laudable degree the prolific 
N-irtue, and that he is of a temperament proper to beget, and 
procreate well-conditioned children. 

Argan. Is it not your intention, sir, to push his interest at 
court, and procure for him a physician’s place there 

Mr. Diafoirus. To speak frankly to you, our profession 
amongst your great people never appeared to me agreeable, 
and I always found it would be much better for us to continue 
amongst the commonalty. The public business is commodious. 
You are accountable to nobody for your actions, and proHded 
one does but follow the beaten track of the rules of art, one gives 
one’s self no manner of trouble about what may be the event. 
But what is vexatious among your great people is, that when 
they happen to be sick, they absolutely expect their physicians 
should cure them. 

Toinet. That’s a good jest indeed, and they are ver)' imper¬ 
tinent to expect that you gentlemen should cure ’em: you don t 
attend them for that purpose; you only go to take your fees, and 
prescribe remedies, ’tis their business to cure themselves if 
thev can. 

Sir. Diafoirus. That’s true. We are only obliged to treat 
people according to form. 
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Argan. [To CleantJies.] Sir, pray let my daughter sing before 
the company. 

Cleanthes. I waited for your orders, sir, and propose to divert 
the company, by singing along with miss, a scene of a little opera 
lately composed. [To Angelicay giving her a paper^ There’s 
your part. 

Angelica. 

Cleanthes. [Low to Angelica.] Pray don’t refuse, but permit 
me to let you into the design of the scene we are going to sing 
aloud. [Aloud] I have no voice for singing; but ’tis sufficient 
in this case if I make myself understood, you will have the 
goodness to excuse me, on account of the necessity I am under, 
to make the young lady sing. 

Argan. Are the verses pretty? 

Cleanthes. Tis properly an extempore opera, and what you 
are to hear sung, is no more than numbered prose, or a kind of 
irregular verse, such as passion and necessity might suggest 
to two persons, who say things out of their own head, and 
speak off-hand. 

Argan. Very well. Let’s hear. 

Cleanthes. The subject of the scene is this. A shepherd was 
attentive to the beauties of a public entertainment, which was 
but just begun, when his attention was interrupted by a noise, 
on one side of him. He turns to look, and sees a brutish clown, 
with insolent words abusing a shepherdess. Immediately he 
espoused the interest of a sex to which all men owe homage; 
and having chastised the churl for his insolence, he comes to the 
shepherdess, and sees a young creature, who, from two of the finest 
eyes he had ever seen, was shedding tears, which he thought the 
most beautiful in the world. Alas! says he within ffimself, 
could anyone be capable of insulting a person so amiable? And 
what inhuman, what barbarous creature would not be touched 
with such tears? He was solicitous to stop those tears, whicli 
he thought so beautiful; and the lovely shepherdess took care 
at the same time, to thank him for the slight service he had 
done; but in a manner so charming, so tender, so passionate, 
that the shepherd could not resist it, but every word, every 
look was a flaming shaft, which he found pierced him to the 
heart. Is there anything, said he, can possibly deserve the 
lovely expressions of such an acknowledgment? And what 
would one not do, what service, what dangers would one not be 
delighted to go through, to attract but one moment the moving 
tenderness of so grateful a mind? The whole diversion passes 
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without his attending to it in the least; but he complains ’tis 
too short, because the conclusion of it separates him from his 
adorable shepherdess, and from this first Niew, from this first 
moment he carried along with him all the \Tolence of a passion 
of many years. He immediately suffered all the miseries of 
absence, and was tormented that he could no longer see what he 
saw for so short a time. He does eveiything jwssible to regain 
that sight, the dear idea of which he has in his mind by night 
and by day; but the great constraint under which hb 
shepherdess is kept, deprives him of all opportunity. The \'iolence 
of his passion makes him resolve to demand the adorable 
beauty in marriage, without whom he can no longer live, and 
he obtained her permission for this, by a letter which he had the 
dexterity to have conveyed to her hands. But at the same time 
he has ad\-ice that the father of this fair one has concluded a 
marriace with another, and that all th ing s are disposing foe 
celebration of the ceremony. Judge what a cruel stroke to 
heart of the melancholy shepherd. See him overwhelmed with 
mortal sorrow. He cannot support the horrible idea of seeing 
all that he loves in the arms of another, and his passion being 
despierate makes him introduce himself into the house of his 
shepherdess to learn her sentiments, and know from her what 
destinv he is to resolve upon. He there meets with preparations 
for evmthing he fears; he there sees the unworthy rival, which 
the caprice of a father opposes to the tendernesses of his lo\’e. 
He sees thi<; ridiculous rival, near the lovdy shepherdess, 
umphing, as if the conquest were sure, and this sight fills him 
with inignation, which he has the utmost difiSculty to master. 
He casts a mournful look on her he adores, and both his respect 
for her, and the presence of her father, prevent his sa>Tng any¬ 
thing to her but by the eyes. But at last, he brealp through 
ail restraint, and the transport of his passion makes him express 
himself in this manner. [He sings.] 

Fair PhvDis, ’tis too much to bear. 

Break crael silence; and j-our thoughts declare. 

Tell me at once my destiny. 

Shall I live, or must I die? 

Angelica. [Singing.] 

^^'ith sad, dejected looks, 0 Th>Tsis, see 
Poor Phyllis dread th’ ill-fated wedding-day; 
Siehing, she lifts her eyes to Heaven and thee, 

And needs she more to say? 
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Argan, Hey, hey! I didn^t know my daughter was such a 
mistress of the art, to sing at sight without hesitating. 

Cleanilies, 

Alas! my Phyllis fair, 

Can the enamoured Thyrsis be so blest, 

Your favour in the least to share. 

And find a place within that lovely breast? 

Angelica. 

In this extreme, if I confess my love, 

Not modesty itself can disapprove, 

Yes, Thyrsis, thee I love. 

Cleanihes. 

Oh! Sound enchanting to the ear! 

Did I dream, or did I hear.^ 

Repeat it, Phyllis, and all doubt remove. 

Angelica. 

Yes, Thyrsis, thee I love. 

Cleanthes. 

Once more, my Phyllis. 

Ajtgelica. 

Thee I love. 

Cleanthes. 

A thousand times repeat, nor ever weary prove. 

Angelica. 

I love, I love. 

Yes, Thyrsis, thee I love. 

Cleanthes, 

Ye monarchs of the earth, ye powVs divine, 

Can you compare your happiness to mine? 

But, Phyllis, there's a thought 
Does my transporting joy abate, 

A rival- 

Angelica. 

I, more than death, the monster hate, 

And if his presence tortures you. 

It does no less to Phyllis too. 

Cleanthes. 

If with the match a father's power, 

Would force you to comply. 
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Angelica. 

I’d rather, rather die than give consent, 

Much rather, rather die. 

Argan. .\nd what says the father to all this? 

Clcanthes. He says nothing. 

Argali. That same father was a blockhead of a father, to 
suffer all these foolish things, without sapng anything. 

CUanthes. [Continuing to Ah! my love-- 

Argan. No, no, enough of it. This play is of very bad 
example. The shepherd Thyrsis is an impertinent puppy, and 
the shepherdess Phyllis, an impudent baggage, to speak in this 
manner before a father. [To Angelica^ Show me the paper. 
Ha, ha! MTiere are the words then that you spoke? There’s 
nothing writ here but the music. 

Cleanthes. ^^■hy, don’t you know, sir, that they have found 
out an invention "lately, of writing the words m the very notes 

themselves? , 

Argan. Very well. I’m your servant, su-; adieu! v>t 
could \ ery well have spared your impertinent opera. 

Cleanthes. I thought to divert you. 

Argan. Impertinence nes'er diverts. Hah! heres my wife. 


Scene VII 

Belina Argan, Angelica, Mr. Diajoirus, Thomas Diafoirus, 
Toinet. 


4roan. Here's Mr. Diafoirus’s son, my love. 

Thomas Diajoirus. Madam, ’tis with justice that Heavm 
has granted you the name of mother-m-law, smce one sees in 

your face- ^ t 

Behna. Sir, I am very glad I came here apropos, that 1 

misht have the honour of seeing you. 

ThonuLs Diajoirus. Since one sees in your face- -Since one 

sees in your face-Madam, you interrupted me m the middle 

of my period, and that has disturbed my memoiy. 

Mr. Diajoirus. Reserve that, Thornas, for another time. 
Ar?an I \Hsh vou had been here just now, dearie. 

Toinet. Oh, madam, you have lost a great deal by not bei^ 
here at the Second father, at the Statue of Memnon and the 
Flower named the Heliotrope. 

Argan. Come, daughter, join hands with the gentleman, 
and plight him your troth, as your husband. 
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Angelica. Sir. 

Argan. Hey, sir! What means this? 

Angelica. For goodness’ sake, don’t hurry things too fast. 
Give us time at least to know one another, and to find the 
growth of that inclination in each for the other, which is so 
necessary to form a perfect union. 

Thomas Diafoirus. As for me, madam, mine is grown already, 
I have no need to stay any longer. 

Angelica. If you are so forward, sir, it is not so with me, 
and I confess to you that your merit has not as yet made 
impression enough upon my mind. 

Argan. Hoh! well, well, that will have leisure enough to be 
made, when you are married together. 

Angelica. Ah! father, pray give me time. Marriage is a 
chain that should never be imposed by force upon a heart, and 
if the gentleman is a man of honour, he should never accept a 
person, who must be his by constraint. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Nego consequenUam, madam; and I may 
be a man of honour, and yet accept you from the hands of your 
father. 

Angelica. To offer violence is but a very ill way to make you 
beloved by anyone. 

Thomas Diafoirus. We read in the ancients, madam, that 
their custom was to carry off the young women they were going 
to marry, by force from their father’s house, that it might not 
seem to be by their consent, that they flew into the arms of a 
man. 

Angelica. The ancients, sir, are the ancients, and we are 
modems. Such grimaces are not necessary in our age, and when 
a marriage pleases us, we know very well how to go to it, without 
anybody’s dragging us. Have patience; if you love me, sir, 
you ought to like everything I like. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Yes, madam, as far as the interests of 
my love exclusively. 

Angelica. But the great sign of love is, to submit to the will 
of her one loves. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Distinguo, madam. In what regards not 
the possession of her, concedo; but in what regards that, nego. 

Toinet. ’Tis in vain to reason. The gentleman is come 
fire-new from college, and he’ll always be too hard for you. Why 
should you resist so much, and refuse the glory of being tacked 
to the body of the faculty? 

Belina. She has some other inclination in her head perhaps. 
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Angelica. If I had, madam, it should be such as reason and 
honour might allow me. 

Argan. Hey-day! I act a pleasant part here. 

Belina. If I were as you, child, I would not at all force her 
to marry, and I know very well what I would do. 

Angelica. I know, madam, what you mean, and the kindness 
you have for me: but perhaps your counsels mayn’t be lucky 
enough to be put into execution. 

Belina. That’s because very wise and very good children 
like you, scorn to be obedient and submissive to the will of their 
fathers. That was held a virtue in times of yore. 

Angelica. The duty of a daughter has bounds, madam, and 
neither reason nor law extend it to all sorts of things. 

Belina. That’s as much as to say you have no aversion to 
matrimony; but you’ve a mind to choose a husband to your 
own fancy. 

Angelica. If my father won’t give me a husband to my 
liking, I shall conjure him, at least, not to force me to marry 
one I can’t love. 

Argan. Gentlemen, I beg your pardon for all this. 

Angelica. Everybody to their own end in marrying. For 
my part who would not marry a husband but really to love him, 
and who intend to be entirely attached to him for life, I confess 
to you I use some precaution in the affair. There are some 
persons who take husbands only to set themselves free from 
the restraint of their parents, and to put themselves in a con¬ 
dition of doing whatever they please. There are others, madam, 
who make marriage a commerce of pure interest; who only 
marry to get a jointure, to enrich themselves by those they 
marry; and run without scruple from husband to husband, to 
engross to themselves their spoils.^ Those people in good truth 
don’t stand much upon ceremonies, and have little regard to 
the person of the man. 

Belina. You are in a mighty vein of reasoning to-day, and 
I would fain know what you mean by that. 

Angelica. I, madam, what should I mean but what I say? 

Belina. You are such a simpleton, my dear, that there s no 
enduring you any longer. 

Angelica. You would be glad, madam, to oblige me to give 
you some impertinent answer; but I tell you beforehand, you 
shan’t have that advantage. 

Belina. Your insolence is not to be equalled. 

Angelica. No, madam, your talking is in vain. 
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Belina. You have a ridiculous pride, an impertinent pre¬ 
sumption which makes you the scorn of all the world. 

Angelica, All this will do no good, madam. I shall be 
discreet in spite of you, and to take away from you all hope of 
succeeding in what you want to be at, I shall get out of your 
sight. 


Scene VIII 

Argan, Belina, Mr. DiafoiruSj Thomas Diafoirus, Toinet. 

Argan. [To Angelica who goes out.] Harkee, there^s no medium 
in the case. YouVe your choice to marry in four days^ time, 
either this gentleman, or a convent. [To Belina.] Don’t give 
yourself any uneasiness. I’ll bring her to good order. 

Belina. I’m sorry to leave you, my child, but I have an affair 
in the city, which can’t be dispensed with. I shall come back 
again presently. 

Argan. Go, love, and call upon your lawyer, that you may 
bid him hasten you know what. 

Belina. B’y, my little dearie. 

Argan. B’y, jewel. 


Scene IX 

Argan, Mr. Diafoirus, Thomas Diafoirus, Toinet. 

Argan. This woman loves me-’Tis not credible how much. 

Mr. Diafoirus. We shall take our leave of you, sir. 

Argan. Pray, sir, tell me a little how I am. 

Mr. Diafoirus. [Feeling his pulse.] Here, Thomas, take the 
gentleman’s other arm, to see whether you can form a good 
judgment of his pulse. Quid dicis ? 

Thomas Diafoirus. Dico, that the gentleman’s pulse, is the 
pulse of a man who is not well. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Good. 

Thomas Diafoirus. That ’tis hardish, not to say hard. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Very well. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Recoiling. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Bene. 

Thomas Diafoirus. And even a little frisking. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Optime. 

Thomas Diafoirus. Which shows an intemperature in the 
parenchyma splenicum, that is to say, the spleen. 

Mr. Diafoirus. Very well. 
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Argon. No, Dr. Purgon says, ’tis my liver that’s bad. 

Mr. Dia/oirus. ^^■hy yes, he who says -parenchyma, means 
both one and t’other, because of the strict stinpathy they ^ve 
together, by means of the vas brrce of the pylorus, and sometimes 
the meatus cholidici. He orders you, doubtless, to eat roast 
meat. 

Argan. No, nothing but boiled. 

Mr, Diafoiriis. Ay, yes, roast, boUed, the same thmg. He 
orders you ver\" prudently, and you can’t be in better hands. 

Argan. Sir, how many corns of salt should one put m an egg. 

Mr. Dia/oirus. SLx, eight, ten, by even numbers; as in 
medicines, by odd numbers. 

Argan. Sir, your very humble ser\*ant. 


Scene X 
Belina, Argan. 

Belina. I come, child, before I go abroad, to inform you of a 
thing, which you must take care of. I passed by ^ 

chamber-door, I saw a young fellow with her, who immediately 
made his escape as soon as he saw me. 

Arzan. A young fellow with my daughter. ^ 

Belina. Yes. Your little daughter Louison w'as \Mth em, 

w'ho can give you tidings of em. i • i r 

Argan Send her hither, lovey; send her hither [Alo,u] 
Oh! the impudent baggage! I am no longer astonished at her 

obstinacy. 


Scene XI 


Argan, Louison. 

Louison. ^^'hat do you want, papa? My 
that you want to speak \sith me 

Argan. Yes, come hither. Come nearer, 
up. Look upon me. Heh? 

Louison. WTiat, papa? 


mamma told me. 
Turn you. Look 


Argan. So. 

Louison. \Miat? 

Arpan Have you nothing to tell me. 

Loitson. To divert you, I’U teU you, if P 
of the ass’s skin, or the fable of the crow and the fox, which they 

taught me t’other day. 
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Louison. What then? 

Argan, 0 ye cunning hussy, you know very well what 1 mean. 

Louison. Pardon me, papa. 

Argan. Is it thus you obey me? 

Louison. How? , 

Argan. Did not I charge you to come immediately and tell 

me all that you see? 

Louison. Yes, papa. 

Argan. Have you done so? 

Louison. Yes, papa, I am come to tell you all that I have 
seen. 

Argan. And have you seen nothing to-day? 

Louison. No, papa. 

Argan. No? 

Louison. No, papa. 

Argan. Indeed? 

Louison. Indeed. 

Argan. Hoh! very well. I’ll make you see something. 

Louison. {Seeing Argan take a rod^ Ah! papa. 

Argan. Ha, hah! you little hypocrite, you don’t tell me you 
saw a man in your sister’s chamber. 

Louison. [Crying:\ Papa. ^ . 

Argan. [Taking her by the arm] Here s something will teach 

you to lie. 

Louison. [FaUing down on her knees] Ah, papa, pray forgive 
me. ’Twas because my sister had bid me not to tell it you; but 
I’m going to tell you all. , 

Argan. You must, first of all, have the rod, for havmg told 
a lie. After that we shall consider of the rest. 

Louison. Forgive me, papa. 

Argan. No, no. 

Louison. My dear papa, don’t whip me. 

Argan. You shall be whipped. 

Louison. For Heaven’s sake, papa, don’t whip me. 

Argan. [Going to whip her.^ Come, come. 

Louison. Oh! papa, you have hurt me. Hold, I’m dead. 

[5/ie feigns herself dead. 
Argan. Hola, what’s the meaning of this ? Louison, Louison. 
Oh! bless me! Louison. Ah! my child. Oh! wretched me! 
My poor child’s dead. What have I done, wretch! Oh! 
villainous rod! A curse on all rods! Oh! my dear child; my 
poor little Louison. 

Louison. So, so, papa, don’t cry so. I’m not quite dead. 
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Argan. D’ye see the cunning baggage? Oh! come, come, 

I pardon you for this time, proHded you’ll really tell me all. 

Louisa?!. Hoi yes, papa. 

Arga?!. Take special care you do however, for here’s my little 
finger knows all. and will tell me if you lie. 

Louisan. But, papa, don’t tell my sister, that I told you. 

Argan. No, no. 

Louisan. [After seeing if anybody listened.] ^^hy, papa, 
there came a man into my sister’s chamber when I was there. 

Argan. Well? 

Louison. I asked him what he wanted, and he told me he 
was her music-master. 

Argan. [AszJf.] Urn, urn. There’s the business. [To 
Louison Well? 

Louison. Afterwards my sister came. 

Argan. Well? 

Louisan. She said to him. Begone, begone, begone, for 
goodness’ sake! Begone, you make me in pain. 

Argan. Ver}’ well? 

Louison. And he wouldn’t go. 

Argan. What did he say to her? 

Louison. He said, I don’t know how many things. 

Argan. But what was it? 

Louison. He told her this, and that, and t’other, how he 
loved her dearly, and that she was the prettiest creature in the 
world. 

Argan. .\nd then? 

Louison. .\nd then he fell down on his knees to her. 

Argan. And then? 

Louison. .'Vnd then he kissed her hand. 

Argan. And then? 

Louison. .\nd then my mamma came to the door, and he 
ran away. 

Arga?!. Was there nothing else? 

Louison. No, papa. , 

Argan. Mv little finger however mutters something besides. 
[Puttwg his'fnger to 1iis ear.] Stay. Eh? ha, hah! Ay? 
Hoh, hoh! here’s my little finger tells me something that you 
saw, and that vou have not told me. 

Lomson. Oh! papa. Your little finger is a fibber. 

Argan. Have a care. 

Louison. No, papa, don’t believe it, it fibs, I assure you. 

Argan. Hoh! well, well, we shall see that. Go your way, 
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and be sure you observe everything, go. [Alone^ Well! Fve 
no more children. Oh! what perplexity of affairs! I have not 
leisure so much as to mind my illness. In good truth, I can hold 
out no longer. [Falls down into his chair. 


Scene XII 
BeraldOj Argan. 

Beraldo. Well, brother, what's the matter, how do you do? 

Argan. Ah, brother, very ill. 

Beraldo. How, very ill? 

Argan. Yes. I am so very feeble, 'tis incredible. 

Beraldo. That's a sad thing indeed. 

Argan. I haven't even the strength to be able to speak. 

Beraldo. I came here, brother, to propose a match for my 
niece Angelica. 

Argan. [Speaking with great fury, and starting out of his chair] 
Brother, don't speak to me about that base slut. She's an idle, 
impertinent, impudent baggage, and I'll put her in a convent, 
before she's two days older. 

Beraldo. Hoh! 'tis mighty well. I'm very glad your strength 
returns to you a little, and that my visit does you good. Well, 
come, we'll talk of business by and by. I've brought you an 
entertainment here, that will dissipate your melancholy, and 
dispose you better for what we are to talk about. They are 
gipsies, dressed in Moorish habits, who perform some dances, 
mixed with songs, that I'm sure you will be pleased with, and 
this will be much better for you than one of Mr. Purgon's 
prescriptions. Let's go. 


ACT III 

Scene I 

Beraldo, Argan, ToineU 

Beraldo. Well, brother, what say you of this? Is not this 
well worth a dose of cassia? 

Toinet. Ho! good cassia is an excellent thing. 

Beraldo. So, shall we talk a little together? 

Argan. A little patience, brother, I return presently. 
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Argan. Oh! you are thereabouts. My poor wife is at once 
brought in play. Tis she does all the mischief, and all the 
world will have it so of her. 

Beraldo, No, brother, let’s let that alone; she’s a woman 
who has the best intentions in the world for your family, and who 
is free from all kind of interest; who has a marvellous tenderness 
for you, and shows an affection and kindness for your children 
which is inconceivable, that’s certain. We’ll not talk of that, 
but return to your daughter. With what intention, brother, 
would you give her in marriage to the son of a physician.^ 

Argan. With an intention, brother, to give myself such a 
son-in-law as I want. 

Beraldo. That’s no concern, brother, of your daughter’s, 
and there’s a more suitable match offered for her. 

Argan. Yes, but this, brother, is more suitable to me. 

Beraldo. But ought the husband she takes, to be for you, or 
for herself, brother? 

Argan. It ought, brother, to be both for herself, and for me, 
and I will bring into my family people that I have need of. 

Beraldo. By the same reason, if your little girl was big enough, 
you’d marry her to an apothecary. 

Argan. Why not? 

Beraldo. Is it possible you should always be so infatuated 
with your apothecaries and doctors, and resolve to be sick in 
spite of mankind and nature? 

Argan. What do you mean, brother? 

Beraldo. I mean, brother, that I don’t see any man who’s 
less sick than yourself, and I would not desire a better con¬ 
stitution than yours. ’Tis a great mark that you are well, and 
have a habit of body perfectly well established, that with all the 
pains you have taken, you’ve not been able yet to spoil the good¬ 
ness of your constitution, and that you are not destroyed by 
all the medicines they have made you take. 

Argan. But do you know, brother, ’tis that which preserves 
me, and that Mr. Purgon says, I should go off, if he was only 
three days without taking care of me. 

Beraldo. If you don’t take care of yourself, he’ll take so much 
care of you, that he’ll send you into the other world. 

Argan. But let us reason a little, brother. You have no 
faith then in physic? 

Beraldo. No, brother, and I don’t find ’tis necessary to 
salvation, to have faith in’t. 

Argan. What! don’t you think a thing true which has been 
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established through all the world, and which all ages have 
revered ^ 

Beraldo. Far from thinking it true, I look on’t, between us, 
as one of the ereatest follies which prevails amongst men; and, 
to consider things philosophicaUy, I don’t know a more plea^t 
piece of mummery; I don’t see anything more ridiculous, than 
for one man to undertake to cure another. 

Argon. Why won’t you allow, brother, that one man may 

For this reason, brother, because the springs of our 
machines are hitheno mvsteries that men scarce can see mto; 
and because nature has throism before our eyes too thick a veil 

to know an\*thin2[ of the matter. ^ ^ 

4rgan the phvsicians know nothing then m your opimon 
'Sdo True.'brother. They understand for the mos 
paS polite Uterature; can talk good I^tin, ^ow to c^ ^ 
distempers in Greek, to define, and to distinguish em, but for 
whatTlongs to the curing of ’em, that’s what they dont 

^But nevertheless you must agree, that in this matter 

nkvsirians know more than other people. u* k 

^ S. Thev know, brother, what I have to d you, 
wonY cure anv'-reat matter; and all the excellency of their 
art con^bts in a pompous nonsense, m a speaous babblmg, whiA 
^Y^^u words imnead of reasons, and promises instead of 

But in short, brother, there are 

learned as yourself; and we see that m sickness all the world 
““S “of human uoaknea,. and not of tho 

""ILI '‘‘BM’^hvticiam th.nis.h o! must n..ds Wi.v. in 
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and reason, bleeds and purges at haphazard, and hesitates at 
nothing. He means no ill in all that he does for you, ’tis with 
the best principle in the world, that he will dispatch you, and 
he’ll do no more in killing you, than what he has done to his wife 
and children, and what upon occasion he would do to himself. 

Argan, That’s because you have a spite against him, brother. 
But in short, let’s come to fact. What must we do then, when 
we are sick? 

Beraldo. Nothing, brother. 

Argan. Nothing? 

Beraldo. Nothing. We must only keep ourselves quiet. 
Nature herself, when we’ll let her alone, will gently deliver 
herself from the disorder she’s fallen into. ’Tis our inquietude, 
’tis our impatience which spoils all, and almost all men die of 
their physic, and not of their diseases. 

Argan. But you must allow, brother, that we may assist 
this nature by certain things. 

Beraldo. Lack-a-day, brother, these are mere notions which 
love to feed ourselves with; and at all times some fine ima^n- 
ations have crept in amongst men which we are apt to believe 
because they flatter us, and that ’twere to be wished they were 
true. When a physician talks to you of assisting, succouring 
and supporting nature, of removing from her what’s hurtful, 
and giving her what’s defective, of re-establishing her, and 
restoring her to a full exercise of her functions; when he talks 
to you of rectifying the blood, refreshing the bowels, and the 
brain, correcting the spleen, restoring the lungs, fortifying the 
heart, re-establishing and preserving the natural heat, and of 
having secrets to lengthen out life for a long term of years; he 
repeats to you exactly the romance of physic. But when you 
come to the truth and experience of it, you find nothing of all 
this, and ’tis like those fine dreams which leave you nothing 
upon waking but the regret of having believed ’em. 

Argan. That’s to say, that all the knowledge of the world 
is shut up in your head; and you pretend to know more on’t 
than all the great physicians of our age. 

Beraldo. In talk, and in things, your great physicians are 
two sorts of people. Hear ’em talk, they are the most skilful 
persons in the world. See ’em act, and they’re the most ignorant 
of all men. 

Argan. Lack-a-day! You are a grand doctor, by what I 
see, and I heartily wish that some one of those gentlemen were 
here to pay off your arguments, and check your prating. 
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Beraldo. I, brother, I don’t make it my business to attack 
the facultv, and evert'one at their perils and fortune, may believe 
whatever they please. \\’hat I say of it is only amongst our¬ 
selves, and I could wish to have been able to deliver you a little 
out of the error you are in, and, to divert you, could carry you 
to see one of Mo'liere’s comedies upon this subject. 

Argan. Your Moliere with hb comedies b a fine impertinent 
fellow, and I think him mighty pleasant to pretend to bring 
on the stage such worthy persons as the physicians. 

Beraldo" ’Tisn’t the physicians that he exposes, but the 
ridiculousness of physic. 

Argan. ’Tis mighty proper for him to pretend to control 
the faculty; a fine "simpleton, a pretty impertinent creature, to 
make a jest of consultations and prescriptions, to attack the 
body of physicians, and to bring on hb stage such venerable 
persons as those gentlemen. 

Beraldo. What would you have him bring there, but the 
difierent professions of men? They bring there ever}' day 
princes and kines, who are of as good a family as the physiaans. 

Argan. Now" by all that’s terrible, if I was a physician I 
would be revenged of his impertinence, and, when he was sick, 
let him die without relief. He should say and do in vain, I 
would not prescribe him the least bleeding, the least small 
clyster, and would say to him. Perish, perbh, twill teach }OU 
another time to make a jest of the faculty. 

Beraldo. You are in a great passion at him. 

.Argan. Yes, he’s a foolish fellow; and if the physicians are 

wise, they’ll do what I say. ... t? u >ii 

Beraldo. He'll be still wiser than your physiaans. h or he 11 

not ask ’em for anv assistance. 

Argan. So much the worse for him, if he has not recourse 

to remedies. . 

Beraldo. He has his reasons for not intendmg it, and ne 
thinks that ’tis not proper but for vigorous and robust people, 
and those who have strength left to bear the physic with the 
disease; but for him, he has but just strength to bear his i Iness. 

.Argan. Verv’ foolish reasons, those! Hold, brother, let us 
talk no more of that man, for it raises my choler, and you U 
bring mv distemper on me. 

Beraldo. With all mv heart, brother; and to change the 
discourse, I must tell you, that for a little repugnance which 
vour daughter has discovered to you, you ought not to take the 
violent resolution of putting her into a convent, that m choice 
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of a son-in-law, you should not blindly follow a passion that 
transports you, and that you ought in this matter to accom¬ 
modate yourself a little to the inclination of your child, since 
^tis for all her life, and since the whole happiness of a married 
state depends on it. 


Scene IV 

Mr, Fleurant {with a syringe in his hand)^ Argan, Beraldo, 

Argan, Oh! brother, with your leave. 

Beraldo, How, what would you do? 

Argan, Take this little clyster here, ’twill be soon done. 

Beraldo, You are in jest sure. Can’t you be one moment 
without a clyster or a purge? Send it back till some other 
time, and take a little rest. 

Argan, This evening, Mr. Fleurant, or to-morrow morning. 

Mr, Fleurant, [To Beraldo] For what reason do you pretend 
to oppose the prescriptions of the faculty, and to hinder the 
gentleman from taking my clyster? You are very pleasani 
to have this boldness! 

Beraldo, Begone, sir, we see well enough that you have not 
been accustomed to speak to people’s faces. 

Mr, Fleurant, You ought not to make a jest of physic in this 
manner, and to make me lose my time. I’m not come here but 
on a good prescription, and I’ll go tell Mr. Purgon how I’ve been 
hindered from executing his orders, and from performing my 
function. You’ll see, you’ll see- 

Scene V 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Argan, Brother, you’ll be the cause here of some misfortune. 

Beraldo, The great misfortune of not taking a clyster which 
Mr. Purgon had prescribed! Once more, brother, is it possible 
that there should be no way of curing you of the disease of the 
doctor, and will you all your lifetime lie buried in their drugs? 

Argan, Ah, brother, you talk of it like a man that’s in 
health; but if you were in my place, you’d soon change your 
language. ’Tis easy to talk against physic, when one’s in full 
health. 

Beraldo, But what distemper have you? 

Argan, You’ll make me mad. I wish that you had my 
distemper, to see if you would prate thus. Ah! here’s Mr. Purgon. 
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Scene 

Mr. Purgori, Argan, Beraldo, Toinet. 

Mr. Purgon. I have just now heard very pleasant news below 
at the door. That you make a jest of my prescriptions here, 
and refuse to take the remedy which I ordered. 

Argan. Sir, Twas not- 

Mr. Purgon. Tis a great insolence, a strange rebellion of a 
patient against his physician. 

Toinet. That’s horrible. 

Mr. Purgon. A clyster which I had taken the pleasure to 
compose myself. 

Argan. Twas not I- 

Mr. Purgon. In\ ented, and made up according to all the 
rules of art. 

Toinet. He was in the \\Tong. 

Mr. Purgon. And which would have produced a mar\'ellous 
effect on the bowels. 

Argan. My brother- 

Mr. Purgon. To send it back with contempt! 

Argan. [Pointing to Beraldo^ Tis he- 

Mr. Purgon. Tis an exorbitant action. 

Toinet. True. 

Mr. Purgon. An enormous outrage against the profession. 

Argan. [Pointing to Beraldo.] He is the cause- 

Mr. Purgon. A crime of high treason against the faculty, 
which can’t be enough punished. 

Toinet. You’re in the right. 

Mr. Purgon. I declare to you that I break off all commerce 
with you. 

Argan. ’Tis my brother- 

Mr. Purgon. That Til have no more alliance ^^’ith you. 

Toinet. You 11 do well. ^ 

Mr. Purgon. And to end all union with you, there’s the 
deed of gift which I made to my nephew in favour of the 

mamage. . 

Argan. ’Tis my brother that has done all the mischief. 

Mr. Purgon. To condemn my clyster? 

Argan. "bet it be brought, Til take it directly. 

Mr. Purgon. I should have delivered you from your malady 
before ’twas long. 

Toinet, He doesn’t deseiw'e it. 
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Mr, Purgon, I was going to cleanse your body, and to have 
discharged it entirely of all its ill humours. 

Argan, Ah, brother! 

Mr, Purgon, And I wanted no more than a dozen purges, 
to have gone to the bottom with you. 

Toinet. He’s unworthy of your care. 

Mr, Purgon, But since you were not willing to be cured by 
my hands, 

Argan. Tisn’t my fault. 

Mr, Purgon, Since you have forsaken the obedience which 
a man owes to his physician, 

Toinet, That cries for vengeance. 

Mr, Purgon, Since you have declared yourself rebellious 
to the remedies I’ve prescribed you, 

Argan, Ah, not at all. 

Mr, Purgon, I must tell you that I abandon you to your 
evil constitution, to the intemperature of your bowels, the 
corruption of your blood, the acrimony of your bile, and the 
feculency of your humours. 

Toinet, ’Tis very well done. 

Argan, Oh! Heavens! 

Mr, Purgon, And my will is that within four days’ time, you 
enter on an incurable state. 

Argan, Ah! mercy! 

Mr, Purgon, That you fall into a bradypepsia. 

Argan, Mr. Purgon! 

Mr, Purgon, From a bradypepsia into a dyspepsia. 

Argan, Mr. Purgon! 

Mr, Purgon, From a dyspepsia into an apepsia. 

Argan, Mr. Purgon! 

Mr, Purgon, From an apepsia into a lienteria. 

Argan. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr, Purgon, From a lienteria into a dissenteria. 

Argan, Mr. Purgon! 

Mr, Purgon, From a dissenteria into a dropsy. 

Argan, Mr. Purgon! 

Mr, Purgon. And from- a dropsy into a privation of life 
where your folly will bring you. 
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woman, I should say, that this was some little brother she had 
given me since my father’s death. 

Argan. Let him come in. 

Scene IX 
Argatiy Beraldo. 

Beraldo. You are served to your wish. One doctor leaves 
you, another offers himself. 

Argan, I much fear if you be not the cause of some misfortune. 
Beraldo. Again! are you always upon that? 

Argan. See how I have at heart all those distempers that I 
don’t know, those- 


Scene X 

Argan, Beraldo, Toinet {dressed as a physician). 

Toinet. Permit me, sir, to make you a visit, and to offer you 
my small services for all the bleedings and purgations you shall 
have occasion for. 

Argan. Sir, I’m very much obliged to you. [To Beraldo.] 
By my troth, Toinet herself 1 

Toinet. I beg you to excuse me, sir, I had forgotten to give 
my servant a message, I’ll return immediately. 

Scene XI 
Argan, Beraldo. 

Argan. Hah! would not you say that ’tis verily Toinet? 

Beraldo. ’Tis true that the likeness is very great. But tWs 
is not the first time we’ve seen these sort of things, and histories 
are full of these sports of nature. 

Argan. For my part, I am astonished at it, and- 

Scene XII 

Argan, Beraldo, Toinet, 

Toinet. What d’ye want, sir? 

Argan. What? 

Toinet. Did you not call me? 

Argan. I? no. 
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Toin^t. My ears must have tingled then. 

Argan, Slav a little here, and see how much this doctor is 
like thee. 

Toinet. Yes truly, I have other business below, and Fve 
seen him enough. 


SCEN'E XIII 
Argan^ Beraldo. 

Argan. If I hadn't seen Ym both together. I should have 
believed Twas but one. 

Beraldo. I have read surprising things of these kmd of 
resemblances, and we have seen of ‘em in our times, where all 
the world have been deceived. 

Argan. For my part I should have been deceived by this, and 
should have sworn Ywas the same person. 


Scene XIV 


ArgafJ, Beraldo, Towei {in a physirians habit). 

Toinei. Sir, I ask pardon with all my heart. 

Ar^an. [Aside to Beraldo] This is wonderful 

Toinei. Prav, sir, don't take amiss the curiosity I had to see 
such an illustnous patient as you are; your reputation, which 
reaches everc’where, may excuse the liberty I ve taken. 

Argan. Sir, I'm your servant. 

Toinet. I see, sir, that you look earnestly at me. nat age 
d've reallv think lam? 

Argan.' I think that you may be twenty-sux, or twenty-seven 


at most. , 

Toitui. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha 1 I’m fourscore and ten. 

Af^on. Fourscore and ten! 

Towel. Ves. You see an ettect of the secrets of my art, 
tn nre'en'C me thus fresh and \'igorou5. 

Argan. By my troth, a fine youthful old fellow for one of 

fourscore and ten. _ 

Toinei. I'm an itinerant physician, that go from toiro to 
town, proi-ince to proi ince, kingdom to kingdom, to seek out 
famous matter for my capacity, to find patients 
emolovint^ mvself on, capable of exercising the gr^t and fine 
Sei'which I've discovered in medicine. I disdain ^ 
mvself with the little fr)- of common diseases, with the miles 
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of rheumatisms and defluxions, agues, vapours, and megrims. 

I would have diseases of importance, good continual fevers, with 
a disordered brain, good purple fevers, good plagues, good 
confirmed dropsies, good pleurisies, with inflammations of the 
lungs, this is what pleases me, this is what I triumph in; and I 
wish, sir, that you had all the diseases I’ve just now mentioned, 
that you were abandoned by all the physicians, despaired of, at 
the point of death, that I might demonstrate to you the excel¬ 
lency of my remedies, and the desire I have to do you service. 

Argan. I’m obliged to you, sir, for the kind wishes you have 
for me. 

Toinet. Let’s feel your pulse. Come then beat as you 
should. Aha! I shall make you go as you ought. Ho! this pulse 
plays the impertinent; I perceive you don’t know me yet. 
Who is your physician 

Argan, Mr. Purgon. 

Toinet. That man’s not written in my table-book amongst 
the great physicians. What does he say you are ill of? 

Argan. He says that ’tis the liver, and others say that ’tis 
the spleen. 

Toinet. They are all blockheads, ’tis your lungs that you 
are ill of. 

Argan. Lungs? 

Toinet. Yes, what do you feel? 

Argan. I feel from time to time pains in my head. 

Toinet. The lungs exactly. 

Argan. I seem sometimes to have a mist before my eyes. 

Toinet. The lungs. 

Argan. I have sometimes a pain at the heart. 

Toinet. The lungs. 

Argan. I sometimes feel a weariness in all my limbs. 

Toinet. The lungs. 

Argan. And sometimes I’m taken with pains in my belly, 
as if ’twas the colic. 

Toinet. The lungs. You have an appetite to what you eat? 

Argan. Yes, sir. 

Toinet. The lungs. You love to drink a little wine? 

Argan. Yes, sir. 

Toinet. The lungs. You take a little nap after repast, and 
are glad to sleep. 

Argan. Yes, sir. 

Toinet. The lungs, the lungs I tell you. What does your 
physician order you for your food ? 


Argan. 
T oinet. 
Argan. 
T oinet. 
Argan. 
T oinet. 
Argan. 
Toinet. 
Argan. 
T oinet. 
Argan. 
T oinet. 
Argan. 
T oinet. 
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He orders me soup. 

Ignorant! 

Fowl. 
l2:norant I 
Veal. 

Ignorant! 

Broth. 

Ignorant! 

New-laid eggs. 

Ignorant! 

And a few prunes at night to relax the belly. 

Ignorant! . 

And above all to drink my wine well diluted. 

1 uiiicL. Ignorantus, ignoranta, ignorantum. \ ou must drink 
vour wine unmLxed; and to thicken your blood which ^ too 
'thin, YOU must eat good fat beef, good fat pork, good Dutch 
cheese, good rice gruel, and chestnuts and wafers, to thicken 
and conslutinate. Your doctor’s an ass. IU send you one of 
my own^choice, and ^ill come to see you from time to time, as 

long as I stay in this towm. 

Argan. You will verj' much oblige me. 

Toinet. \\'hat the deuce do you do with this arm? 

Toinet. Here’s an arm I’d have cut ofiE immediately, if I 
were as you. 

Arpan. And whv? . , . . 

Toinet. Don't vou see that it attracts all the nounshmen 0 

itself, and hinders this side from growing? 

Arean Yes, but I have occasion for my arm. 

Tmnet. You’ve a right eye there too that I would ha\e 

plucked out, if I were in your place. 

4rian. Pluck out an eye? j 

Tonut. Don’t vou find it incommodes the other and rok 
it of aU its nourishment’ Believe me, have plumed out 
soon as possible, you’U see the clearer with the left e>e. 

Argan. There needs no hurr>- m this afiair. 

Tmnet. Farewell. I’m son)- to quit you so soon, but I mu»t 
be present at a grand consuluiion we are to have about man 

who died yesterday. , 

Argan. About a man who died yesterday . 

Towet. Yes, to consider, and see what ought to have been 
piired him, ^our humble servant. 

folk excused from ceremooy- 
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Argan. Ask her but how fond she is of me. 

Toifjet. ’Tis true. 

Argan. \Miat uneasiness my sickness gives her. 

Toinet. Most assuredly. 

Argan. And the care, and the pains she takes about me. 

Toinet. Tis certain. [To Beraldo.] Have you a mind I 
should comince you, and show you presently how madam loves 
my master? [To Argan^ Sir, let me undeceive him, and 
deliver him from his mistake. 

Argan. How? 

Toinet. My mistress is just returned. Clap yourself down 
in this chair, stretched out at your full length, and feign yourself 
dead. You’ll see the sorrow she’ll be in, when I tell her the news. 

Argan. I’ll do it. 

Toinet. Yes, but don’t let her continue long in despair, for 
she may perhaps die by it. 

Argan. Let me alone. 

Toinet. [To Beraldo.] Hide you yourself in this comer. 


Scene X^^I 
Argan, Toinet. 

Argan. Is there not some danger in counterfeiting death? 
Toinet No, no. mat danger can there be? Only stretch 
vourseH out there. ’Tw-ill be a great pleasure to confound 
your brother. Here’s my mistress. Steady as you are. 


Scene XVIII 

Belina, Argan {stretched out in his chair), Toinet. 

Toinet. [Pretending not to see Belina.] Oh! Heavens! oh, 
wretched! what a strange accident! 

Belina. mat ails you, Toinet? 

.\h, madam! 

What’s the matter? 

Vour husband’s dead. 

My husband dead? 

Alas! yes. The poor soul is defunct. 

Cprt^jnl V ^ 

Certainly. Nobody knows of this accident as yet, 
I ;is’here all alone with hiin. He just now dej^ed m my 
Here, see him laid at his full length m this chair. 


Toinet. 
Belina. 
Toinet. 
Belina. 
Toinet. 
Belina. 
T oinet. 
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SCEN-E XX 

Argarij Angelica, Toinet. 

Toinei. [Pretending not to see Angelica.] Oh, Heaven! Ah! 
sad accident! Unhappy day! 

Angelica. \Miat ails you, Toinet, and what d’ye cry for? 

Toinet. Alas! I’ve melancholy news to tell you. 

Angelica. Eh? \Miat? 

Toinet. Your fathers dead. 

Angelica. My father dead, Toinet? 

Toinet. Yes, you see him there, he died this moment of a 
fainting fit that took him. 

Angelica. Oh, Heaven! what a misfortune! what a cruel 
stroke! Alas! must I lose my father, the only thing I had left 
in the world! And must I also, to increase my despair, lose him 
at a time when he was angr}’ with me! MTiat ^ill become of 
me, unhappv wTetch? Arid what consolation can I find after 
so great a loss? 


Scene XXI 

Argan, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet. 

Cleanihes. ^^llat’s the matter \\ith you, fair Angelica? 
And what misfortune do you weep for? 

Angelica. I weep for ever}'thing I could lose most dear and 
precious in life. I weep for "^e death of m\ father. 

Cleanihes. Heavens! what an accident! how unexpected a 
stroke! Alas! after the demand I had conjured your uncle to 
make of vou in marriage, I was coming to present m}*seH to 
him, to endeavour by my r^pects and entreaties to mclme his 

heart to grant vou to my wishes. . 

Angelica. . 4 ! Cleanthes, let us talk no more of it. Let us 
here leave of all thoughts of marriage. After the d^th of my 
father TU have nothing more to do \^ith the world, I renounce 
it for ever. Yes, mv dear father, if I have lately opposed your 
inclinations, I will foUow one of your intentions at le^, and 
make amends, by that, [K>ueUng.] ior the concern I ac^se 
mv^elf of ha\-ing given you. Pemut me, father, now to gi^e 
you my promise of it, and to embrace you, to witness to you 
my resentment. 

Argan. [Embraang Angelica.] Oh. my child. 

Angelica. Hah! 
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Argan, Come, be not frighted, I am not dead. Come, thou 
art my true flesh and blood, my real daughter, and I am charmed 
that I have discovered thy good nature. 

Scene XXII 

Argan, Beraldo, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet, 

Angelica, Ah! what an agreeable surprise! Since, by extreme 
good fortune. Heaven restores you, sir, to my wishes, permit 
me here to throw myself at your feet, to implore one favour of 
you. If you are not favourable to the inclination of my heart, 
if you refuse me Cleanthes for a husband; I conjure you at 
least, not to force me to marry another. This is all the favour 
I ask of you. 

Cleanthes. [Throwing himself at Argan's feet.] Ah! sir, allow 
yourself to be touched with her entreaties and mine; and show 
not yourself averse to the mutual ardours of so agreeable a 
passion. 

Beraldo. Brother, can you withstand this? 

Toirut. Can you be insensible, sir, of so much love? 

Argan. Let him turn physician, I consent to the marriage. 
[To Cleanthes] Yes, sir, turn physician, and I give you my 
daughter. 

Cleanthes. Most willingly. If it only sticks at that, sir, to 
become your son-in-law. I’ll be a physician, and even an apothe¬ 
cary, if you please. That’s no such a business, I should do much 
more to obtain the fair Angelica. 

Beraldo. But, brother, a thought’s come into my head. 
Turn a physician yourself. The conveniency will be much 
greater, to have all that you want within yourself. 

Toinet. That’s true. That’s the true way to cure yourself 
presently; and there’s no distemper so daring, as to meddle with 
the person of a physician. 

Argan. I fancy, brother, you banter me. Am I of an age 
to study? 

Beraldo. Pshaw, study! why, you are learned enough; 
there are a great many among ’em, who are not better skilled 
than yourself. 

Argan. But one should know how to speak Latin well, to 
know the distempers, and the remedies proper to apply to ’em. 

Beraldo. You’ll learn all that by putting on the robe and cap 
of a physician, and you will afterwards be more skilful than 
you’d wish to be. 
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Argan, Whatl do people understand how to discourse upon 
distempers, when they have on that habit? 

BeraJdo, Yes. You have nothing to do, but to talk, with a 
gown and cap any stuff becomes learned, and nonsense becomes 
sense. 

Toinet. Hold, sir, were there no more than your beard, that 
goes a great way already; a beard makes more than half in the 
composition of a doctor. 

Cleafiihes. Tm ready at worst, to do evei^’thing. 

Beraldo. [To Argan Will you have the thing done 
immediately? 

Argan. How, immediately? 

Beraldo. Yes, and in your o\^m house? 

Argan. In my ov.m house? 

Beraldo. Yes, I know a body of physicians, my friends, who 
wiW come instantly and perform the ceremony in your hall. 
T\nll cost you nothing. 

Argan. But what sliall I say, what shall I answer? 

Beraldo. They'U instruct you in a few words, and they'll 
give you in writing, what you are to say. Go dress yourself in 
a decent manner. I’ll go send for ’em. 

Argan. Y'ith all my heart, let’s see this. 

Scene XXIII 

Beraldo, Angelica, Cleanthes, Toinet. 

Cleanihes. What’s your intention, and what d’ye mean by 
this body of your friends- 

Toinei. What’s your design? 

Beraldo. To divert ourselves a little this evening. The 
players have made an interlude of a doctor’s admission vnth 
dances and music, I desire we may take the diversion of it 
together, and that my brother may act the principal character 

in it. 1 r u 

Angelica. But, uncle, methinks you play upon my father a 

little too much. 

Beraldo. But niece, this is not so much pla>Tng on him, ^ 
ginng into his fancies. We may each of us take a part in it 
ourselves, and so perform the comedy to one another. 'Hie 
carnival bears us out in this. Let’s go quickly to get ever^’thing 
readv. 

Cleanthes. [To Angelica.] Do you consent to it? 

Angelica. Yes, since my uncle conducts us. 
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INTERLUDE 
First Entry 

Upholsterers come in dancing to prepare the hdllj and place the 
benches to music. 

Second Entry 

A cavalcade oj physicians to the sound of instruments. 

Persons bearing clyster-pipes which represent macesy enter first. 
After them come the apothecaries with their mortarsy surgeons 
and doctors two by twOy who place themselves on each side the stage, 
whilst the president ascends a chair, which is placed in the middle, 
and Argan who is to be admitted a doctor of physic, places himselj 
on a low stool at the foot of the presidents chair. 

Presses. S9avantissiini doctores, 

Medicinae professores, 

Qui hie assemblati estis; 

Et VOS altri messiores, 

Sententiarum facultatis 
Fideles executores; 

Chinirgiani and apothicari, 

Atque tota compania aussi, 

Salus, honor, and argentum, 

Atque bonum appetitum. 

Non possum, docti confreri, 

In me satis admirari, 

Qualis bona inventio, 

Est medici professio; 

How rare and choice a thing is ista 
Medicina benedicta. 

Quae suo nomine solo 
Marveloso miraculo 
Since si longo tempore; 

Has made in clover vivere 
So many people omni genere. 

Per totam terram videmus 
Grandam vogam ubi sumus; 

Et quod grandes and petiti 
Sunt de nobis infatuti: 
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Totus mundus currens ad nostros remedios, 
Nos regardat sicut deos, 

Et nostris praescriptionibus 
Principes and reges subjectos videtis. 

’Tis therefore nostra sapientia, 

Bonus sensus atque prudentia, 

Strongly for to travaillare, 

A nos bene conservare 

In tali credito, voga and honore; 

Et take care k non recevere 
In nostro docto corpore 
Quam personas capabiles, 

Et totas dignas fillire 
Has placas honorabiles. 

For that nunc convocati estis, 

Et credo quod findebitis 
Dignam matieram medici, 

In S9avanti homine that there you see; 
\Miom in thingis omnibus 
Dono ad interrogandum, 

Et a bottom examinandum 
Vestris capacitatibus. 

First Doctor, Si mihi licentiam dat dominus praeses, 

Et tanti docti doctores, 

Et assistantes illustr^, 

Leamidissimo bacheliere 
Quem estimo and honoro, 

Demandabo causam and rationem, quare 
Opium facit dormire. 

Aroan, Hihi a docto doctore 

Demandatur causam and rationem, quare 
Opium facit dormire. 

To which respondeo, 

Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva, 

Cujus est natura 
Sensus stupifire. 

Chorus, Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere, 

Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 

Bene, bene respondere. 
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Second Doctor. 



Cum permissione domini praesidis, 
Doctissimae facultatis, 

Et totius his nostris actis 


Companiae assistants, 

Demandabo tibi, docte bacheliere 


Quae sunt remedia, 

Quae in maladia 

Called hydropisia 

Convenit facere? 

Argan. 

Clisterium donare, 

Postea bleedare, 

Afterwards purgare. 

Ckoriis. 

Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere, 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 

In nostro docto corpore. 

Third Doctor, 


Si bonum semblatur domine praesidi 
Doctissimae facultati 


Et companiae praesenti, 

Demandabo tibi, docte bacheliere, 
Quae remedia eticis, 

Pulmonicis atque asmaticis 

Do you think a propos facere. 

Argan. 

Clisterium donare, 

Postea bleedare. 

Afterwards purgare. 


Chorus, 

Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere: 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 

In nostro docto corpore. 

Fourth Doctor, 


Super illas maladias, 

Doctus bachelierus dixit maravillas: 

But if I do not tease and fret dominum praesidem, 
Doctissimam facultatem^ 

Et totam honorabilem 
Companiam hearkennantem; 

Faciam illi unam quaestionem. 

Last night patientus unus 
Chanced to fall in meas manus: 
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Haltt pran^Um fKv rim cum 
Grarxium dc^orrm 
Fl pTandum malum in his si-df, 

Cum pramia dithcultatr 
Et pena resfxrart 
B<? plca^ thrn to tell roe, 

Ikxte Imchebcre. 

Quid illi facere. 

Ar^an. Chslcrium donarc, 

Postea Ueedare, 

Afterwards purpart. 

Fifth Doctor. But if maU«iia 
Opmiatru 
Non Noilt se cunrc, 

Quid illi facere? 

Argan. Clisterium donare, 

Postea hleedare. 

Afterwards purpare. 

Reblcedare, repurgarc, and rerh-sterisart. 

Chorus. Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere: 

Dipnus, dignus cst intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 

The President. [To Argon.] 

Juras keepare statuta 
Per facultatem praescripta. 

Cum sensu and jugeamento? 

Argan. Juro. 

The PresiierU. 

To be in omnibus 
Consultationibus 
Ancieni a\iso; 

Aut bono, 

Aut baddo? 

Argan. Juro. 

The President. 

That thou’lt never tc semre 
De remediis aucunis. 

Than only those doct« faculutis; 
Should the patient burst -0 
Et mori de suo malo? 
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Argan, Juro. 

The President. 

Ego cum isto boneto 
Venerablili and docto, 

Dono tibi and concedo 
Virtutem and powerantiam, 
Medicandi, 

Purgandi, 

Bleedandi, 

Prickandi, 

Cuttandi, 

Slashandi, 

Et occidendi 

Impune per totam terram. 


Third Entry 

The surgeons and apothecaries do reverence with music to Argan. 

Argan. Grandes doctores doctrinae, 

Of rhubarbe and of sene: 

Twou'd be in me without doubt one thinga folia, 
Inepta and ridicula, 

If I should m'engageare 
Vobis loiiangeas donare, 

Et pretendebam addare 
Des lumieras au soleillo, 

Et des etoilas au cielo, 

Des ondas a Toceano, 

Et des rosas to the springo. 

Agree that in one wordo 

Pro toto remercimento 

Rendam gratiam corpori tarn docto. 

Vobis, vobis debeo 

More than to nature, and than to patri meo; 
Natura and pater meus 
Hominem me habent factum: 

But VOS me, that which is plus, 

Avetis factum medicum. 

Honor, favor, and gratia, 

Qui in hoc corde que voii 4 , 

Imprimant ressentimenta 
Qui dureront in saecula. 
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Chorus. Vivat, \*ivat, vivat, \ivat, for ever \ivat 
Nomis doctor, qui tarn bene speakat, 
;Mille, mille annis, and manget and bibat, 
Et bleedet and kiUat. 


Fourth Entry 

AU the surgeons and apothecaries dance to the sound of the 
instruments and voices, and clapping of hands, and apothecaries 
mortars. 


Fir si Surgeon. 

May he see doctas 
Suas praescriptionas 
Omnium chirurgorum, 
Et apotiquarum 
Fillire shopas. 


Chorus. Vivat, \*ivat, Hvat, for ever \Tvat 

No\’us doctor, qui tarn bene speakat, 
Mille, mille annis, and manget and bibat, 
Et bleedet and killat. 


Second Surgeon. 

May all his anni 
Be to him boni 
Et favorabiles, 

Et n’habere jamais 
Quam plaguas, poxas, 

Fievras, pluresias 
Bloodv fluxies and dissenterias. 
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Chorus. Vivat, vivat, \ivat, \ivat, for ever vivat 
No\’us doctor, qui tarn bene speakat, 
^lille, mille annis, and manget and bibat, 
Et bleedet and killat. 


Fifth and Last Entry 

mile the chonis is singing, the doctors 
apothecaries go out all according to their sraral ranks, wUh the 


same ceremony they entered. 
























